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An Epifile* from William Lorp Russex, to William Lorp 
CAVENDISH. Written in Newgate on Friday Night, July 
20th, 1683. 4to. rs. 6d. Becket, &c. 


Bring every fweeteft flower, and let me ftrew 

‘The grave where Russex lies; whofe temper’d blood, 
With calmeft chearfulnefs for thee refign’d, 

Stain’d the fad annals of a giddy reign ; 

Aiming at lawlefs power, though meanly funk 

In loofe inglorious luxury. 





UCH is the encomium which the moft amiable of Poets 

gave that illuftrious Martyr to the Liberty of his Country, 
William Lord Ruffel; an encomium which every Englifhman 
muft read with rapture! For what breaft is there fo mean, or 
fo fordid, that is not warmed with the Love of Liberty? If 
there be fuch a man amongft us, let him at once forego the 
name of Briton, and quit that country to which he is an enemy 
from principle—Let him retire into a ae of flaves, and deferv- 
edly crouch beneath the rod of arbitrary power ! . 


Through the whole courfe of our literary refearches, we have 
never met with any performance that has afforded us a more 
‘heart-felt pleafure in the perufal, than this Epiftle. from Lord 
Ruffel, The very imagination of hearing a man {peak who has 
fallen a facrifice to Liberty, might warm even the heart of 
Infenfibility ; and we are not.afraid to fay, that he who can 
read the following lines without a fenfible pleafure, muft be ut- 
terly deftitute of the Love of his Country. 


* From the Advertifements of the fecord edition of this pcem, the 
Author appears to be‘George Canning, Efq; a young Gent eman of the 
Middle Temrle. os 
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402 — Lorp Russex’s Epifile to 


Thus Lord Ruflel is fuppofed to addrefs his noble friend : 


Thou dear Companion of my better days, 

‘When, hand in hand, we trod the paths of praife ; 
When, leagu’d with Patriots, we maintain’d the caufe 

Of true Religion, Liberty, and Laws, 

Difdaining down the golden ftream to glide, 

But bravely ftem'd Corruption’s rapid tide ; 

Think not I come to bid thy tears to flow, 

Or melt thy generous foul with tales of woe’; 

No: view me firm, unfhaken, undifmay’d, 

As when the welcome mandate I obey’d. 

Heav’ns! with what pride that moment I recall ! . 
Who would not with, fo konour’d, thus to fall ? } 
When England’s Genius, hov'ring o'er, infpir’d 

’ Her chofen fons, with love of Freedom fir'd, . 

Spite of an abject, fervile, penfion’d train, 

Minions of power, and worfhippers of gain, 

To fave from bigotry its deftin’d prey, 

And fhield three nations from tyrannic fway. 


Can any thing be more {pirited, or more juft, than the fol- 
lowing Remonttrances; wherein that infamous Penfioner to 
France, that Jack-pudding of Majefty, Charles II. is fo pro- 
perly characterifed ? 


What! {hall a tyrant trample on the laws, 
And ttop the fource, whence all his power he draws? 
His country’s rights to foreign foes betray, 
~ Lawifh her wealth, yet ftipulate for pay! 
‘Yo fhameful falfhoods venal flaves fuborn, . 
And dare to laugh the virtuous man to fcorn.? 
Deride religion, juitice, honour, fame, 
And hardly know of honefty the name? 
Jn Luxury’s lap lie fcreen’d from cares and pains, 
And only toil to forge his fubjects chains? 
And thall he hope the public voice to drown,. 
bhe voice which gave, and can refume his crown! 








Who can forbear to enter into the Poet’s indignation againft 
thofe fervile Churchmen, who, by preaching up ¢ the Right 
divine of Kings,’ not only ruined the whole family- of the 
Stuarts, but reduced their country to flavery, and covered it 
wiih blood ? 


Zeal your pretence, but wealth and power your aims, 
- You ev’n could make a Solomon of James. 
Behold the Pedant thron’d in aukward ftate;. 
Abforb’d in pride, ridiculoufly great! 
His Courtiers feem to tremble at his nod, 
Klis Prelates call his voice the voice of God; 
Weaknefs and vanity with them combine, 
Aud James Believes his Majefty pivixe. 
Prefumptuous 

















WitriAm Lorp CAvenpist. 


Prefumptuous wretch! Almighty Power to jan, 
While every action {peaks him lefs than man. 


By your delufions to the fcaffold led, 
Martyr’d by you a toyal Charles lias bled. 
Teach then, ye fycophants! O! teach his fon, 
The gloomy paths of tyranny to fhun; 
Teach him to prize Religion’s facred claim, 
Teach him how Virtue leads to honeft fame, 
How freedom’s wreath a Monarch’s brows adorns, 
Nor, bafely fawning, plant his couch with thorns. 
Point to his view his people’s lové alone, 
The firmeft bafis of his fteadfaft throne, 


Moft heartily do we join the Author in the following exes 
crations : 








Lives there a wretch whofe bafe, degenerate foul 
Can crouch beneath a tyrant’s ftern controul ? 
Cringe to his nod, ignobly kifs the hand 

In galling chains that binds his native land ? 
Purchas’d by gold, or aw’d by flavith fear; 
Abandon all his anceftors held dear! 

Tamely behold that fruit of glorious toil, 
England’s great Charter made a Ruffian’s {poil ? 
Hear, unconcern’d, his injar’d countty groari, 
Nor ftretch an arm to hurl him from the throne ? 
Let fuch to Freedom forfeit all their claims, 

And Charles’s minions be the flaves of James ! 


When the noble Prifoner addreffes himfelf to Heaven; aad, 
triumphing over his own fufferings, prays for the prefervatiori 
of his country, we admire his greatnefs of mind, till, warmed 
with his pathetic afpirations, we make his addrefs our own : 








Hear then, Jehovah! hear thy fervant’s prayer ! 
Be England's welfare thy peculiar care ! 
Defend her laws, her worfhip chafte and pure, 
And guard her rights, while earth and heav'n endure ! 
O! let not ever fell tyrannic {way 
His blood-ftain’d ftandard on her fhores difplay ! 
Nor fiery Zeal ufurp thy holy name, 
Blinded with blood, and wrapt in rolls of flame! 
In vain Jet Slavery fhake her threatnirig chain ; 
And Perfecution wave her torch in vain! 
Arife, O Lord! and hear thy people's call! 
Nor for one man let three great kingdoms fall! 


O, that my blood may glut the barb’rous tagé 
Of Freedom's foes, and England's ills affuage | 
Grant but that prayer, I afk for no repeal, 

A willing vitim for my country’s weal ! 
With rapt’rous joy the crimfon ftreast thall flow, 
And my heart leap to meet the frienfly blow. 


Dds . Bu 











Lorp Russeu’s Epifile, &e, 


_ But fhould the fiend, though drench’d with human gore, 
Dire Bigotry, infatiate, thirft for more, 

And, arm’d from Rome, feek this devoted land, 

Death in her eye, and Bondage in her hand-——~ 

Blatt her fell stg blaft her foul defires ! 

Break fliort her fword, and quench her horrid fires! 


The following Apoftrophe to the glorious King William, 
will be read with pleafure by all who revere the memory of that 
3mmortal Prince : 


Great Witi1am, hail! who fcepters could’ft defpife, 

And f{purn a crown with unretorted eyes ! 

O! when will Princes learn to copy thee, 

And leave mankind, as heaven ordain’d them, free! 
Hafte, mighty Chief, our injur’d rights reftore ! 

Quick {pread thy fails for Albion’s longing fhore ! 

Hafte, mighty Chief, ere millions groan enflav’d, 

And add three realms to one already fav’d! 

While Freedom lives, thy mem’ry thall be dear, 

And reap frefh honours, each returning yeat ; 

Nations preferv’d fhall yield immortal fime, 

And endlefs ages blefs Tuy GLoritous Name! 


Fired, as it were, with a prophetic view of the Revelution, 
Lord Ruffel imagines that he fees his noble Cavendifh-fighting 
in the glorious caufe : 


Then thall my Ca’ndifh, foremoft in the field, 
By Juftice arm’d, his fword confpicuous wield; 
While wiiling legions crowd around his car, 
And rufh impetuous to the righteous war. 

On that great day be every chance defied, 
And think thy Russe combats by thy fide. 


Nothing could have been more happily conceived than the 
thought in the laft quoted verfe. Lord Ruflel could have faid 
nothing more likely to animate his illuftrious Friend in the 
caufe he recommended to him; and he may be fuppofed to have 
received fomé confolation himfelf even from the anticipation.of 
{uch a circumftance. 


In fuch an Epiftle as this, that gallant Patriot, Algernon Sid- 
ney, could not be left unmentioned : 


Sidney yet lives, whofe comprehenfive mind 
Ranges at large thro’ fyftems unconfin’d ; 

Wrapt in himfelf, he {corns the Tyrant’s power, 
And hurls defiance, even from the Tower; 

With tranquil brow awaits th’ unjuft decree, 
And, arm’d with virtue, looks to follow me. 


Thus the noble Sufferer takes leave of his Friend, and dic 
tates his own Epitaph: : 
Ca’ndifh, 


























Friendjbip, a Satire. 


Ca'ndifh, farewell! may Fame our names entwine! 
‘Through life i lov’d thee, dying I am thine. 

With pious rites let duft to duft be thrown, 

And thus anfcribe my monument. ftone. 


cre Raffel lies, enfranchis'd by the grave, 
He priz’d his Birthright, nor would live a flave. 
Few were his words, but honeft and fincere, 
Dear were his Friends, his Country ftill more dear, 
In parents, children, wife, fupremely bleft, 
But that one paffion fwallow’d all the rett ; 
To guard her Freedom was his only pride, 
Such .was his love, and for that love he died. 


Yet fear not thoa, when Liberty difplays 
Her glorious flag, to fteer his courfe to praife. 
For know (whoe’er thou art that read’ft his fate, 
And think’ft, perhaps, his dufferings were too great) 
B eft as he was, at her imperial call, 
Wife, children, parents, he refign’d them all 5 
Each fond afteGion then forlook his foul, 
And AMOR PATRIAE occupied the whole. 
In that great Caufe he joy’d to meet his doom, 
Blefs’d the keen axe, and triumph’d o’er the tomb. 


We are little difpofed to criticife minutely a. poem whofe fub- 
ject and fentiments have afforded us fo much pleafure;: but 
would advife the ingenious and worthy Author, in his future 
productions, to be more attentive to the perfection of’ his har- 
mony, and to avoid expreffions that are either trite or feeble. 

Ly ; 


— 





Friend/bip. A Satire. 4to. 1s. 6d. “Ridley. 


HIS poem may be very ufeful, but in a way for which 

the Author, we prefume, ‘never intended it. . If any 
Writer in the province of Criticifm fhould be at a lofs for in- 
ftances of falfe compofition, he may here be moft plentifully 
fupplied ; and the labour of feleétion will not be great: for out 
of thirty pages of which the poem confifts, not one is totally 
barren of literary weeds. The mighity Satirift, difdaining all pro- 
ptiety of imagery and expreffion, has broached fuch acompound 
of heterogeneous metaphors, confufed images, and incongruous 
language, as never before was brewed in the brain of Invention.’ 


Thus he talks of a dread alarm that glowed, of a Slave’s be- 
ing o’er/pread with the fweets of learning, and of an indignant 
foower that fpurns the crimes of Minifters. 


Page 8, we find the following curious couplet 
Dd 3 Loofe 








406 Friendpbip, a Satire. 


Loofe,. boundlefs Satire, Joofe th’ indignant ftream ; 
Fis"d is the Mule, for Friendfhip is her theme, 


Thefe ftreams and fhowers are moft indignant things with thig 
Writer ; but wherefore fhould Satire /oofe th’ indignant ftream } 
The reafon is given in the verfe that follows—The Mufe was 
on fire, therefore it was high time to quench. her. Boundlefs Sa- 
tire was here to act the part of a Fireman, and the indignant 

reqm was to be conveyed through his engine, to defcend upon 
the laurel-crown, the wings, the harp, and other combuftibles 


of the poor fired Mu/e. 


Page 9, we come to the formation of Friendfhip. Its really 
wonderful; but it is neverthelefs true, that when an Author 
gets fome particular images or expreflions into his head, they 
heunt him through his whole performance—Fire and Water are 
the burthen of this poor Gentleman’s brain, and he is working 
at the one or the other everlaftingly. Thus, in order to the 
formation of Friendfhip, he tells us, that fair Charity, which 
the dictates of reafon call a fream, ftamps a form with flame, 
Stamps with flame! ‘Yes, Reader, it is abfolutely fo exprefled— 
But remember the fire and water,-——F rom the (onal fatal fource 
it proceeds, that a Frenchman chatters a /hower—(yes, chatters 
- ga fhower, Reader! pray, keep your countenance) that we are 

told of the full-blown denity if a blaze, of a blaze that difplays 
afoul of complicated worth, and of a blaze of heart that /how- 
ers redoubled fmiles, Thus Venus fbowers extenfive gifts 
The Gods fhower each polifhed grace, and the Author showers 
praife on Frigndfhip——After fuch a plentiful rain, no wonder 
-that the-ftreams fhould be out again. Accordingly, by and by, 
we hear of frcams of calumny, of power that _/freams with un- 
pounded raptures, of the filver Arcam of folly, of calumniating 
freams, and frantic fircams. 


But, to return to the fubject—F riendfhip was na fooner form- 
¢d than 


Each fav’ring Godhead marked her for his own. 


So it appears that thefe fame Godheads muft have gone to log- 
gerheads about Madam Friendfhip ; for each of them, it feems, 
a her for his own; and they were all Whorematfters, toa 
God, 

The Lady being thus formed, and in a fair way of coming 
inta bufinefs, does the moft aftonifhing things; if, indeed, 
what the Satirift tells us be true; for he fays, that fhe bids focial 
Jife roll on filken pinions. Now fuppofing that Society had 
got a pair of filken wings, one would think fhe could not be fo 
carcleis, fo much a flattern, as to roll upon them—lIt would, 


{usely, have been much more decent for her to fly—~But, - 
tha 
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Kew Gardens, a Porm. (407 


that matter, fhe might roll on her pinions without difcompofing 
them, as it was at the command of Friendfhip, for it is pretty 
plain, that the laft mentioned Lady was cid of any thing. 
She even exhajes a bloom, and her {miles impart a Paradife — 
Nay, ‘ her genial ftrain, fill’d with rich contagion, checks the 
rude figh.” Are you ata lofs, Reader, to know what this means ? 


We are forry for it; but really we cannot affift you. 


* Prudence, with this Gentleman, is no lefs wonderful 2 Be- 
ing than Friendfhip: for he tells us, that her reign is built on 


Virtue, and fixed by the /rain of Reafon. 


Were we to quote every thing that is ridiculous, inconfiftent, 
or unintelligible in this poem, we muft tranfcribe che greateft part 
of it! Is it not ftrange, that a Writer. who has. nat the leaft 
idea of perfpicuity, propriety, elegance,,:or eafe, fhould think 
himfelf qualified for the difficult province of Satire,—:that thorny 
and unpleafing way, which requires all the powers of Genius to 
make it agreeable !—Yet fo ignorant js this Author of his own 
inabikity, that he makes the foibles of others his jeft, and, with 
the utmoft complacency and confidence, talks of the vanity of 
Brown, and the plagiarifms of Scott. 1 


~*~ 





Kew Gardens, a Poem. Humbly inferibed to her Royal Highnefs 
the Prince/s Dowager of Vales. By George Ritfo. 4to. 15. 
Lewis. ; a 

R. George Ritfo having, by the publication of the above 
m, ato himfelf a formidable Rival to Mr. John 

Lockman, and intimated thereby,’ that he fhould offer himfelf 

a Candidate for .the Princefs Dowager’s laurel, in oppofition to 

that Gentleman, the Competitors agreed to try their abilities in 

the following Dialogue, which has been communicated, to us 
by a friend : | 


A Paftrral DIALOGUE between Joun Lockman and 
GEorGE RITsOo. 


LOCKMAN. 
The morning, Ritfo, is exceeding fine ; | 
The grafs looks green, and clufters load the vine; 
The Princef,’ theep are feeding by the {pring, 
And we, her Shepherds, here may fit and fing. 


RITSO. 


Ah! what avail my unavailing lays? 
The Princefs nod to thee ‘ addiéts the bays™* 


* The lines marked with inverted commas, are taken from the poem 


en Kew Gardens. 
Dd 4 Lockman, 











‘Kew Gardens, & Poem. 


LOCKMAN. 
Nay, Ritfo, if thy fong can equal mine, 
I {wear the Prince(fs’ favours hall be thine: 


T'll yield the Laureate wreath without a grudge, 
And brother D——, there he fits, fhall judge. 


D “er 
Lockman, if thou haft aught to fay, begin: 
Tis fit, fince Ritfo has the fmoother chin. 

Of Royal George, or Charlotte’s wedding-day, 
Lockman begin, if thou haft aught to fay. 


LOCKMAN. 
Augufta only is her Poet’s theme, 
Mild as the moon, and brilliant as the ftream, 
Divine Augufta, in each grace compleat, 
Her great Pagoda is not half fo great. 


RIT SO. 
Augofta fhines like funfhine here below, 
From her, each morn, frefh flreams of fragrance flow, 
Frefh ftreams each morn, when from her couch fhe itrays, 
© And rooks and ravens croak’ Auguita’s praife. 


LOCKMAN, 
The lamb that frifks beneath the fhady trees, 
The bird that warbles to the hum of bees, 
Tho’ fweet it warbles, cannot fing like the, 


No lamb fo fiifky, and fo blithe no bee. 


RITSO. 
¢ My grateful verfe in numbers fmooth thall flow, 
* While bleating flocks exprefs the thanks they owes 
* The tender lambs her kind proteétion hare, 
* And fheep and thepherds are Augufta’s care,’ 


LOCKMAN. 
In numbers fmooth tho’ flow thy grateful lays, 
Remember, Ritfo, that I wear the bays. 
I wear the bays, and while you feed her flocks, 
Vl) make her royal name ring round the rocks. 


RITSO. 
Lockman, I envy not thy bays, not I; 
Thou’rt but a mortal'man, fo thou mutt die, 
Who knows but Ritfo may be deem’d a fage 5 
O that my head were in the Hermitage! 


LOCKMAN. 
Go, fimple Swain, by vanity mifled! 
Be wife, and on thy fhoulders keep thy head. 
That | mayn’t hope, tho’ fam‘d for fweeteft lays, 
Tho’ twice as old as thou, and crown’d with bays— 


D 








Peace w:th fuch prattling, and the Princefs praife. 








RITSO. 




















Patriotifm, a. Moch-Hervit. 


RITSQ@. 
Augutfta’s far above all praife, as far 
As biazing ftars exceed each other ftar. 
« Auguft in perfon, as Auguft in name,” 
Oh! 1 could praife her-—'till my tongue fell Jame. 


LOCKMAN. 
The fop fweet-dripping from the buttery ftream, 
The nut-brown nappy, and the clouted cream, 
The candied orange, and the pulpy peach, 
Are not fo grateful as Augufta’s {peech. 


RITS@O. 
A nice Welch rabbit, neatly brown’d at Joes, 
A roatted firlcin, fteaming at the Rofe, 
With good green fallad dreft in eggs and oil, 
Are not fo grateful as Augufta’s {mile. 


D 


No farther, Bards, your trifling ftrains prolong ; 
Your minds run more on eating than on fong. 

No head hike yours deferves the Laureat crown, 
Then yield it, both !—1’ll place it on my own. 


A terrible decifion this for the Princefs Dowager’s poor Poets ! 
but we hope her Royal Highnefs will interfere, and order each 
of them a fprig of bays at leaft, for their good offices. — Ly 


_" 2 aa | = ~~ _ 








Patriotifm, @ Mack-Heroic. In Five Cantos, 4to. 25. 6s 


Hinxman. 


HIS Poem expofes that pretended Patriotifm which ferves 
T only as a mafk to faction, and difappointed ambition. 
Nothing, indeed, is more frequent than this political hypocrify, 
and it has often been productive of public misfortunes; when, 
by aparty of difgraced Malcontents, the mob has been rouzed 
to follow the cry of Liberty, till it had the mortification to be- 
hold its Patriots taken into power, and making larger ftrides to 
oppreffion than thofe they had hunted down. 


What are the views of the prefent faction, (if-any fadtion 
at this time fubfifts among us) we, who are of-no party, fhall 
not take upon us to fay: but if the following picture of them 
be juft, every good fubje& muft with them defeated. 

To raife the mob by mafter-ftrokes of art, 
Inflame the paffions, and miflead the heart, 
Make happy fubjects furfeit on their eafe, 
Repine at bleffings, and grow fick of peace,* 
To pour the multitude which way we lift, 
And, ere they’re injur’d, fet them to refift, 


* Peas would have been abetter word, if the Author had been as re- 
£ardlefs of his fenfe as of his rhyme. =: 
00 








Patriotifm, a Mock- Heroic, 


Halloo them on, to roar with frantic zeal, 
Againft oppreflions which no foul can feel, : 
"Till they defire to {pill their defperate lives, 
* For Printer’s ’Prentices prerogatives 55, |. «| 
On all.who dare imply we.doamifs, aio. us 
Point ready oblogs *s infulting hifs |) in? yy 
Hold up in whom{oe’er we le ) a 

(And that mearis all ‘who fhare their Mafte#’s love): 20 
Virtue or Genius, like th’ Athenian’owl,: 9% 0.4: nme bt 
To the blunt peck of every.other fowl yi: (99g) 
All the humanity of Bute ta blot, ee 
And all thy candour, Mansfield, fink in Scor;— 
Recaft the royal virtues, which before =~" ’ - 
The nation worfhip’d, and cry down the ore, 

To teach the people this bial pes reign 

With every charge of tyranny to ftain, 

To {wallow any contradiétion down, _ as 

In Antanine’s mild look fear Nero’s frown, 
Wrett his intention, and diftort each faét, 

And lend them treafon ’till they long to a&t—= 
The Prince againft his Counfellors to move, 

And while we only feem to beg, reprove, 

In terms of duty wrap each boifterous deed, 
Knecl, while we ftab, and libel, while we plead, 
Faction has power 


“This poem is fo unequally executed, that we fhould think it 
the work of different hands, ‘The following paflage, particu- 
larly in the two laft verfes, muft be allowed to have poctical 
merit. 
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Oh! had but Fate to Halifax decreed 

His feat of birth on. other fide the Tweed ! 
Had fome bleak fhire, of penury the reign, 
More ftarv’d than Famine’s Prophecy can feign, 
But giv’n him title, in the general ban, ° 

We with the country had o’erwhelm’'d the man. 
There, like Enceladus, he'd: lain oppref, 
With half an ifland bearing on hig breatt. 


No one can be at a lofs to know the following charadter. 
The Author, after having taken notice of the North-Briton, 
goes on: rue VM 


Next him uprofe, and of as bad portent, 
On wings, ah pity! by the Mufes lent, i 


A Blackbird, erft in fober livery dreft, 13 /158g 
Now party-colour’d plumage ftains his breaft ; st Ye 


ire’? 


* The droll ftru€ture of this line gives it a happy air of the ridiep- 
lous, but certainly the thing is not fo in itfelf: | the rights of a T,sadel 
man’s Apprentice ought, ina free State, to be preferved as carefilina® 
thofe of the firft rank of fubjects: for when the meaneft is oppre ed 
the common Liberty is wounded, " vo ~+ 

L Paffion 
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Mrs. MacauLay’s Hiflory of England, 


Paffion had o—<_ his old appearance meek, © - 
And arm’d his talons, and hook’d down his beak : 
His pinion tlsong, if dirt depreft it not, 

And {weet his throat, would it cry aught but Scot— 
Negleéted. foon we let the Parrot roar, - 

Whofe Diftionary knows but rogue and whore. 


When the feveral Patriots are aflembled, one of the oldeit 
Malcontents, who is honoured with the name of Foizy, makes 
a fpeech, of which the following is a part. 


** Did Tits general extent allow ? 

I fee th’ Exctfe in all its horrors now. 

Againft the Craftfman did my writ prevail, 

And fend poor Francklyn o’er and o’er to jail? 
Now, perifh’d Liberty ! I mourn aloud, | 

Thy fall by forms, which then the Jaw avow’d ! 
Made I, of heads like mine, with numbers more, 
Such war and peace, as ne’er were made before? 
The prefent peace with energy I hate, 

And kneel before the word InapEQuate, 

Or was my judgment formerly inclin’d 

To think Addreffes {poke the people*s mind? 
Inftruéted, now I fee their full import, 

Againft they do, but never for a Court. 

And yet it hurts me that it is addreft, 

But when by Cambridge, more than all the reft.” 


The o’erwelming thought fhe could no longer bear, 
But fputtering ftill to fpeak, funk to her chair. 
Many of the verfes in this poem are intolerably lame ; but ie 
is not deftitute of humour, and by thofe who are fond of polir 
tical poetry, it may be read without difguft. L, 





- — 
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The Hiflory of England, from the Acceffion of ‘fames the Firft, to 
that of Vie Brtafuic Line. Voll. By ret: Macau- 
Jay, concluded. 


N our laft Month’s account of this Hiftory, which com- 

prized the reign of James I. we made the Reader acquainted 
with the general fcope and defign of the work, and with the 
principles which governed the fair Hiftorian. ‘The remainder 
ef the volume includes the three firft years of the reign of 
Charles I, a reign which will afford the Lady frequent opportu- 
nities of difplaying that love of freedom which fhe avows tg be 
* the obje&t of a fecondary worfhip in her delighted imagi- 
pation.” 
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fefs, that Charles inherited all his father’s arbitrary maxims, and 
his extravagant notions of Prerogative. Unfortunately too, he 
 aped his fire in the dangerous and defpicable pra€tice ‘of what 
James called King-craft; acraft which taught the fon that he 
was under no obligation to obferve his word with thofe whom 
he called rebels : who were thereby put under the cruel neceffity 
of bringing him to the block. It mutt be acknowleged, how- 
ever, that Charles had more fenfe and dignity than his father - 
and, though he betrayed the fame weaknels in being attached to 
Favourites, yet we do not find the fame fulfome and naufeous 
familiarities between them. In fhort, what Charles boafted of, 
to the Parliament, as an advantage, was, in truth, his greateft 
misfortune----** That he was brought up at the feet of Ga. 
malic!.” é 


But though Charles unhappily copied his father’s bad exam-. 


ples, yet he paid no great refpect to his memory. ‘ No fooner,” 
as our Hiftorian obferves, ‘ had death clofed the fcene of em- 
pire to James, than his fon Charles, invefted with the reins of 
government, began his career with an impetuofity that left un- 
regarded the forms of filial piety, or that decent thew of forrow 
commonly practifed on the joyful occafion of fucceffion. The 
three points of, fettling the houfhold, calling a Parliament, 
fending difpatches to haften the marriage, were determined the 
very day alter the late King’s deceafe,’ 


Charles gave early fpecimens of his intended government. 
Soon after his acceflion, he ‘ iffued out a pardon to twenty Romith 
Priefts, who had been convicied on acts of parliament. This 
was followed by an order of the Lord Keeper, in confequence 
of gdvice from Buckingham, to give warrants to Judges, Juf- 
tices, and Officers fpiritual and temporal, to forbear all manner 
of proceedings againft Recufants. His next act of regal go- 
vernment was to raife twelve thoufand men for the recovery of 
the Palatinate, at the expence of Coat and Conduct Money to 
the country, which was to be repaid by the Exchequer in four 
years. The legality of this meafure, and a proclamation to put 
the martial Jaw in execution during the repair of thofe troops to 
Plymouth, was not eafily acceded to by the Judges, among whom 
it occafioned long debates.’ 


Did we not know how folicitous Judges have been to pay 
their devotion to the Crown, and to countenance every act done 
under colour of Prerogative, we might wonder how the legality 
of this meafure could ever afford matter for a moment's debates. 
Thank Heaven, however, this point is fettled, though not on 
fo broad a foundation as we could wifh. We could with that 
the true genuine-principles of our free Conftitution were re- 
ftored, and that martial law was, in no cafe whatever, executed 
3 within 
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within the kingdom, im time of peace. ‘The execution of this 
jaw is not one of the leaft- evils attending a ftanding army: and 
it requires but little. refle@ion to perceive, that a people accuf- 
tomed to the daily exercife of arbitrary power in the military 
department, may, by infenfible degrees, become familiar with 
the fame unconftitutional proceedings in civil government. 


The unpopular conduct of Charles put him upon ill terms 
with his Parliament, which he diffolved, as our Hiltorian ob- 
ferves, with a rafh impetuofity : and had recourfe to the oppref- 
five expedient of forcing aloan from the fubject—An expedient, 
we will add, which, in early times, had been condemned as 
illegal, and which is totally incompatible with the {malleft de- 
gree of political Freedom. 


Charles, however, foon became involved in fuch difficulties, 
as compelled him to call anew Parliament, who very eagerly 
entered upon an examination of public grievances. “The attach- 
ment of Charles to his Favourite, Buckingham, who had, if 
poffible, a more extenfive influence than in the former reign, 
was thought to be the principal occafion of thofe grievances : 
and they prepared a heavy charge againft this overpowerful 

inion. 

This profecution retarding the bufinefs of fupply, Charles 
fent a meflage to the Commons to quicken them, who re- 
turned a fubtle and fpecious anfwer, which fo exafperated 
the King, that he made this haughty and indifereet reply : 
“ But for your claufe of prefenting grievances, I take that 
but for a parenthefis in your fpeech, and not a condition: and 
yet for anfwer to that part, I will tell you, I will be as willing 
tohear your grievances as my predeceffors have been ; fo that you 
will apply yourfelves to redrefs them, and not enquire after them. 
I muft let you know, that I will not allow any of my Servants 
to be queftioned among you, much lefs fuch as are of eminent 
ftate, and near unto me. The old queftion was, What fhall 
be done to the man whom the King will honour? But now i? 
hath beenthe labour of fome, to feek what may be done again/? 
him whom the King thinks fit to honour.” Charles proceeds 
to reproach the Commons for inconftancy, in‘profecuting a man 
who was once an univerfal favourite among them; and finifhes 
with this threat: ‘* I would you haften my fupply, or elfe it 
will be worfe for yourfelves; for if any ill happens, 1 fhall be 
the laft that feel it.” This magifterial language produced no 
effeét on the Commons: they calmly voted the King three fub- 
fidies and three fifteenths ; “but the at’ not to be brought in till 
the erievances were prefented and an{wered. 


The fpirit and dignity of this proceeding is highly commend- 
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able: and we know not whether -moft to admire the alacsj 
with which the Commons made fuch ample provifion for-ehe 
exigencies of sc ne or the refolution with which "they 
applied themfelves to examine and correct the abufes of it, 


The Commons at length brought their impeachment’ againft 
Buckingham; and as one of the charges againft him ‘was the 
accumulation of: offices and honours, the Commons did not 
omit them in the preamble to their bill, which ran thus—. 
‘The Commons, &c. do by this their bill fhew and declare 
againft George, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Buckingham; 
Karl of Coventry; Vifcount Villiers; Baron of Whaddon; 
Great Admiral of the kingdoms of England and IJreland,. and of 
the principality of Wales, and of the dominions and iflands of 
the fame, and of Normandy, Gafcoigne, and Guienne ; Gene- 
ral Governor of the fhips of ‘the. faid kingdom; Lieutenant 
General, Admiral, Captain General, and Governor of his Ma- 
jefty’s royal fleet and army lately fet forth; Mafter of the Horfe 
of our Sovereign Lord the King; Lord Warden, Chancellor, 
and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, and of the Members there- 
of ; Conftable of Dover Caftle; Juftice in Eyre of all the fo- 
refts and chaces on this fide of the river Trent; Conftable- of 
the Caftle of Windfor; Gentleman of his Majefty’s bedcham- 
ber; one of his Majefty’s moft honourable Privy-council in his 
gealms both in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and Knight of 
the moit honourable Order of the Garter, &c.’ - 


The lift of an Eaftern Monarch’s titles is not longer than the 
catalogue of offices and honours in this preamble, which fuffi- 
ciently enables us to judge of the enormous power and profit of 
this towering Minifter. The whole of the charge againft him, 
as our Hiftorian obferves, may be comprized under eight arti- 
cles, viz. 


That he had engroffed a multiplicity of offices in his own 
hands, and had rendered offices and honours venal, by procur- 
ing and beitowing them for money : 


That he had neglected the performance of his duty mm the 
office of Admiral : rs 


That he had feized and detained goods from the fubjeés of 
the French King, out of a fhip called the St. Peter of Newha- 
ven, on which enfued an arreft at Newhaven of two Englith 
Merchant fhips, to the great diftusbance of trade, and prejudice 
to the Merchants: 


‘That he had extorted the fum of 10,0001. from the Eaft-In- 
dia Company: . rw 


That he had procured the Vaunt-guard and -fix —_— 
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fips to be delivered: into the hands of the French King, know- 
ingshat. they were witended-ta be employed againft the French 
Proteftants: 9 go Ot, 
That he-had proctited divers titles to his kindred and allies, 
whofe-eftates being fmall, they could not be maintained in that 
ityaput at the expence and damage of the Crown, who 
thereby dfabled itfelf to reward extraordinary virtue in future 


times with honour : 


That he had obtained a grant of divers manors belonging to 
the Crown, and had likewife received exceeding great fums of 
money for his own ufe, without account, to the great diminution 
of the revenues of the Crown: 


That, without a fuffictent warrant, he had unduly procured 
certain plaifters, and a certain drink or potion, to be given to 
his late Majefty, after which divers ill fymptoms did appear upon 
his faid Majelty, who did attribute the caufe of his growing 
worfe to the faid plaifters and drink.” 


Some of thefe charges, it muft be confefled, afford but flight 
grounds for impeachment; and when we confider how many 
illegal and unconftitutional fteps were taken even in the early 
part of this reign, which might not unjuftly have been imputed 
to the Minifter, it may feem ftrange that none of thefe were 
added to {well this catalogue of mifdemeanors. Thefe charges, 
however, fuch as they are, were admirably enforced by the {fe- 
veral Speakers on this occafion, who omitted no circumftance of 
aggravation which ingenuity could fuggeft, or an honeft indig- 
nation could juftify: and it is well worth the Reader’s while 
to refer to thefe excellent fpeeches, in the firft volume of Ruth- 
worth’s Collections. | 


Whilft Buckingham’s profecution was yet depending, the 
Chancellorfhip of the univerfity of Cambridge became vacant, 
by the death of the Earl of Suffolk: the univerfity paid a moft 
acceptable compliment to his Majefty, by eleéting Buckingham 
their Chancellor, at the time that he lay under the heavy cenfure 
of the Houfe of Commons, who thought themfelves grofsly af- 
fronted by fuch a proceeding, and were on the point of fending 
a letter to the univerfity, to fignify their difpleafure, and to re- 
quire them to fend proper perfons to inform them of the manner 
in which the election was. carried. ..Charles interfered; and af- 
ter fome meflages had paffed on thts occafion between him and 
the Commons, they dropped the affair. 


Had a petty Corporation paid fuch fervile court to Power, it 
- had not been furprizing : but it is equally aftonifhing and fhock- 
ing to reflect, that alearned feminary of men, who, from their 
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educatian and purfuits, ought to breathe fentiments of Freedom 
and Independence, fhould thus bafely fawn apon the inftrumiengs 
of tyranny and oppreffion. 


‘ The Lords at length feemed to have caught foriething of 
the fpirit which had setuated the Members of the lower Hou. 
during this whole feffions. After having eriteréd irito all thie de. 
fizns of the Miniftry, in regard to the intended military opera. 
tions; after having fhewed their zeal for this bufinefs, by re. 
prefenting to the Commons the immediate neceffity for haften- 
ing the fupply; after a tame acquiefcence with all the irregular 
proceedings of the Crown, thé infringement of their privileges, 
by the reftraints laid on Briftol and the Bifhopof Lincoln ; they 
were now animated into a kind of contemtion, by the imprifon- 
ment of the, Earl of Arundel, who was fent to the ‘Tower, og 
fufpicion of having been confenting to a ftolen marriage between 
the Earl of -Maletravers, his eldeft fon, and the Duke of Le- 
nox’s fitter. On the fearching of precedents, they found byt 
one of a Peer’s being committed whilft the Parliament was fit- 
ting, without a previous trial of the Lords in Parliament. This 
occafiened a petition, in which they informed Charles that they 
found it to be their undoubted privilege, that no’ Lord of Par- 
liament, the Parliament fitting, or within the ufual times of 
privilege of Parliament, fhould be reftrained, without fentence 
or order of the Houfe, unlefs for treafon, felony, or for refu- 
fing to give furety for the peace. Receiving no anfwer to this, 
they fent up a fecond petition for a gracious and a prefent an- 
fwer. The King took.up the term prefent in a very high man- 
‘ner, and fent the Lords word, that when he received a meflage 
fit tocome from them to their Sovereign, they fhould receive an 
anfwer. The Lords had the condefcenfiom to fend another pé- 
tition with the word prefent left out. But this not meeting with 
a fatisfactory anfwer, on the Commons having obtained the. rée- 
Ieafe of their Members, a fourth petition was fent up on the 
fubject of the enlargement of the Earlof Arundel. The Lords 
in this petition obferved, that the Commons had {peedily obtain- 
ed the fame kind of favour, which had been as yet denied to 
their repeated folicitations. Charles replied, that he had.things 
of great importance againft the Earl of Arundel, which it would 
-much prejudice his affairs.to make known; that as foon as pof- 
fible they fhould be informed of the caufe, which was fuch that 
che was certain they would not conftrue his confinement to be a 
breach of their privileges. “The Lords continuing to receive 


evalive anfwers, without either obtaining the enlargement of 


their Member, or the knowlege of his crime, came to a refolu- 
tion w adjourn till they were righted in their privileges. This 
: refolution 
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refdlution produced the immediate deliverance of the Earl of 
Arundel.’ 


The manner in which the lords claimed their privilege on 
this occafion, is highly obfervable. They affert it to be their 
undoubted privilege, * that no lord of parliament, the parlia- 
ment fitting, or within the ufual times of privilege of parlia- 
ment; fhould be reftrained, without fentence or order of the 
houfe, unlefs for treafon, felony, or for refufing to give furety for 
the peace.’ ~It then remains only to know for. what offences they 
are compellable to give furety for the peace. ‘That point being 
fettled, it will not be difficult to determine the propriety of a 
late adjudication, nor the confiftence of fome late refolutions 
refpecting that adjudication. It wou'd not become us to add 
more on this fubjeét, which is made an univerfal topic of con- 
verfation. We have only thrown out this remark as a guide 
to direct the intelligent in their inquiries how this matter ftands ; 
that is, on the footing of precedent and authority: for it fhould 
be remembered, that the queftion is not to examine what thefe 
privileges ought to be, but to afcertain what they are. 


' The King and his Parliament being in ill humour with each 
other, he at length diffolved them. The reflections of our fair 
Hiftorian, with regard to the conduét of Charles and his Coun- 
cil after the diffolution, are fo fenfible and fpirited, that it would 
be unjuft to fupprefs them. 


© Charles’s cabinet Council was compofed of men who owed 
the whole advancement of their fortune to the Favourite: Laud, 
how Bifhop of Bath and Wells; Neil, Bifhop of Winchefter ; 
Conway, the Secretary of State; and Wefton, ‘the Lord Trea 
furer; mén of weak heads and bigoted principles; who, be- 
fides their attachment to a defperate Minifter, were, from their 
particul@r prejudices, violently bent to oppoft'the temper of the 
times; yet, deftitute of thofe minifterial arts that: cajole ‘into 
acquiefcenee the eafy multitude ; force -was the only expedient 
which ‘Minifters of fuch limited capacities could: practife, to 
render the people obedient under the. prefent unpopular fyftem 
of government. Buckingham, ever averfe to moderate coun- 
fels, was now rendered furious: by the treatment he had received 
fromthe Commons. Charles, with the difadvantages of inex. 
perience, a: peculiar obftinacy of temper; and a blind attach- 
ment to his. Favourite, -had conceived an ineffable contempt for 
popular privileges, with the, moft exalted notions of fublime au- 
thority in Piinees: Conceffions he looked upon as derogations 
to the honour of a King; and oppofition in, fubjects, as-fuch.a 
flagrant, breach of divine and moral-laws,. that it called down 
from Heaven afure and heavy vengeance on the aggreffor.. The 
Om he regarded as in a manner bound to defend, the facred 
Ev. Dec. 1763. i-e cauie 
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caufe of Majefty. ‘Thefe opinions were corroborated by the 
fulfome doétrine which was continually broached by the eccles 
fiaftical Parafites that furrounded him. Such being the preju- 
dices of this infatuated Monarch, he was carried with the ut- 
moft facility into meafures that had never been practifed but by 
the weakeft and the moft indifcreet of his predeceflors; mea- 


fures which had almoft always been attended with perfonal de- 
ftruction.’ 


One cannot reflect on thefe meafures, which were, in the 
higheft degree daring and illegal, without a mixture of furprife 
and horror. The privy council compofed of fervile dependents 
on Buckingham, made no difficulty to refolve that the kin 
might continue to take duties upon goods and merchandife, in 
the fame manner as they had been levied in the late reign. On 
this refolution a proclamation was iflued, commanding the fub- 
je&t to fubmit to this tax under the penalty of imprifonment. 
. . . « © A benevolence Jikewife was demanded from all ranks 
of people. ‘To prevent the danger of a vigorous oppofition to 
thefe exactions, commiflions were given to the lords lieutenants 
of the feveral counties to mufter the fubjects able to bear arms, 
and array them in martial order, fit to lead out againft public 
enemies, rebels, traitors, and their adherents, within the coun- 
ties of their lieutenancy; to reprefs, flay, and fubdue them ; 
and to execute martial law, {paring and putting to death accord- 
ing to difcretion.’ 


_ That the true grounds of thefe military preparations were, as 
Mrs. Macaulay fuppofes, to prevent the danger of a vigorous 
oppofition to the exactions of government, is what we can rea- 
dily believe. The oftenfible reafon however, of which the 
Lady takes no notice, was, as appears from Rufhworth, for 
defence of therealm, then faid to be threatened with a power- 
ful invafion. | 


The many inftances of tyranny and oppreffion at home, 
the fhameful mifcarriages and defeats abroad, efpecially at the 
ifle of Rhee, are animadverted upon by this Writer, with be- 
coming*fpirit and indignation. Atlength, however, the necef- 
fities of Charles, and the united voice of the people, which de- 
manded a Parliament, determined him to.afflemble one; and, at 
the opening of the feffions, inftead of attempting to foften the 
Commons by foothing words and fair promifes, he threw out 
the following’ threat in his fpeech.on this occafion: *‘* Every 
man,” fays he, ** now mult do according to his confcience 5 
wherefore if you, as God forbid! fhould not do your duties in 
contributing what the State at this time needs, I muft, in dif- 


‘charge of my confcience, ufe thofe other means which 50 
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hath put into my hands, to fave that which the follies of fomé 
particular men may otherwife hazard to lofe.” 


In our Hiftorian’s animadverfions on this paffage, her free 
fpirit breaks forth again. What muft have been the feelings 
of this aflembly, many individuals of which, united to the fenfe 
of public injury, had in their own perfons fuffered from the in- 
juftice of the * ie ? what muft have been its feelings to hear 
Charles, inftead of offering conceffions to repair the notorious 
breach he had made in the conftitution ; inftead of endeavour- 
ing.to bury the memory of patt offences in oblivion, to hear 
him attempt to eftablifh, as a fundamental principle in the go- 
vernment, that God had put into his hands cther means to im- 
pofe taxes than by Parliament? Undoubtedly at the utterance 
of thefe expreffions, a lively fenfe of public danger fired the 
imagination of every Patriot in the houfe; whilft the bitter 
fenfe of paft, and dread of future fufferings, warmed the indig- 
nation of lefs exalted characters. 


‘ If we refle&t on the outrages committed by the government 
in the intermediate {pace between the conclufion of the Jatt, 
and the beginning of the prefent Parliament; with the extreme 
folly with which the public meafures were conduéted, to the 
infamy, lofs, and even danger of the nation; if we recolle& 
the manly refentment which the leading Members of the laft 
Parliament fhewed at offences far lefs grievous than the fuffer- 
ings of the prefent time,—Members all nominated in this, and 
bearing the fame influence ; their patriotic warmth excited by 
an accumulation of reiterated evils; with this provoking in- 
ftance of the wrong-headed inflexibility of their Monarch; if 
we reflect on all thefe circumftances, we fhall be wraptin won- 
der at the capacity of the men who guided the councils of this 
afllembly, who, enraged by fuch injurious wrongs, and fuch 
provoking infults, could form and execute a plan of operations, 
in which forbearance and decorum of expreffion and aéction, 
were as neceflary as vigour, ability, and refolution,’ | 


We very readily concur with the Lady in her encomiutns on 
thefe brave Patriots: and we are perfuaded, that it would have 
been happy for the nation, if fome of the fenfible and gallant 
Leaders in this Parliament, had lived tq repair the Conftitution, 
and to eftablifh it on the firm bafis of Liberty. The kingdom 
then probably had not fallen a prey to the tyranny of a fet of 
military Fanaticks. 


@ur fair Hiftorian is very copioys with regard to the tranfac- 
tions of this Parliament, and has given us the fubftance of thofe 
ever memorable Debates concerning the Petition of Right, 


Wpon the whole, the work before us may juftly be deemed, 
ke 2 an 
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an animated, nervous, and entertaining compofition, inter. 
fperfed with many juft and liberal reflections on the moft ftriki 
‘ing incidents of thefe reigns. But if we confider it as a repofi- 
tory of facts and events, for the purpofe of occaftonal references, 
which every Hiftory ought to be, it will, mvthis light, appear 
tobe rather fcanty and imperfect. y 


RO. 





Boerbaave’s academical Eeétures on the Lues Venerea. In which are 
accurately defcribed the Fiftory, Origin, Progrefs, Caufes, Symp- 
toms, and Cure of,that Difeafe. Tranflated from the Latin, 
with. Notes. By Jonathan Wathen, Surgeon. 8vo. 4s. 
fewed. Rivington. 


WNHE accurate Tranflator of this work, from the Leyden 
edition of Boerhaave’s Lectures on this Difeafe, premifes, 
that the Editor of them there has not informed us, how they 
came to fee the light, after fo long a dormancy ; and acknow~ 
leges, he has-taken the liberty of curtailing them of fuch repe- 
titions as have frequently recurred in the original Leétures, 
from the Profeffor’s recommending, again and again, fome of 
the moft material paflages of the Lectures, to the attention, and 
inculcating them, as it were, into the memory, of his Pupils, 
This Mr. Wathen has done to transform them into a regular 
fyftematical diflertation, which end he feems very competently to 
have attained; as it is detaHed here in fufficient order and con- 
nexion; and is probably not the lefs improving and intelligible, 
from being lefs tedious.——Every genuine production of Boer- 
haave’s being pregnant ‘with its own’ recommendation; and the 
particular fubject of this treatife fuperfeding many extracts from 
it, we fhall content ourfelyes with deducing a kind of Syllabus 
of the prefent work, nothing of that kind (nor even-any Fable 
of Contents) being premifed or annexed:to it ; which would 
not have been improper, and might have faved usfame trouble. 


This Tranflation is divided into chapters, fome of which are 
fubdivided into fe&tions, The firft chapter treats of the origin 
of the Venereal Difeafe. The era of it, or its very birth-day in 
Europe, he fixes to March 4, 1493, when, he affirms, Bartho- 
lomew, the brother of Chriftopher Columbus, imported it. 
‘The Profeffor’s own fentiment is, (after the moft critical enqui* 
ay, hefays, and: the ftrongeft conviction of its truth) that it was 
not known to Mofes, to Hippocrates, and Galen, as fome have 
icnagrmed ;. tho’ he agrees, that a few other early difeafes had fome 
very fimilar appearances, but were not identically this. Having 

admitted, however, that certain writings were publifhed in aes 
an 
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and Italy, in 1464, principally concerning fome difeafes which 
affected the parts of generation; and having alfo obferved the 
citations of fome Englifh Writers from ancient records, con- 
cerning the communication of a virulent Gonorrhea, his prefent 
Annotator refers more particularly for thefe laft, {collected b 
Mr. W. Becket) to the Philofophical Tranfaétions, vol. XXX. 
No. 357. Thefe, indeed, fuppofe this mode or degree of the 
difeafe, but not that which is ftritly called the Lues Venerea, 
to have been here in the fourteenth century. No Writer 
however, it may be remarked, has ever pretended to affign the 
era of its birth inthe New World, 


The fecond chapter, avery fhort one, bears the title, Of the 
Venereal Difeafe; im which the Profeflor infifts, it is never 
fpontancous ; it is not a human difeafe, like the pleurify, and 
ethers, which depend on the nature and fabrick of the human 
body. In this fenfe then it might as juftly be called a non-na- 
tural difeafe, as Galen termed the human food, exercife, eva- 


cuations, &c. non-naturals, 


The third chapter profefles to treat—Of the Nature of it— 
and contains fome general inftances of the amazing virulence 
of its invifible poifon, and of the great fubtility of its con- 
tagion. The fourth chapter treats ef the parts firlt affected with 
it. The fifth turns upon the medical Hiftory.of the Diftemper. 
The firft fetion of this chapter commences the firft period of 
this difeafe from Bennivenius, the firft good Writer upon it, in 
1506. He fays, in the firft appearance of its infection, there were 
eruptions that refembled the {mall-pex, and which, arifing firft 
in Spain, gave it the epithet of Spanifh. Leonicenus and Ut- 
ten are alfo faid to have wrote on it during this period. Nicho- 
las Mafla is confidered as the firft Writer in date and merit, in 
the fecond period of the difeafe. He publifhed in 1524, thirty 
years after its firft appearance: and his laft works on it were 
publithed forty years after its origin. He has deferibed it in its 
higher degrees. Antonius Mufa Braflavolus is mentioned as a 
principal Writer on it in the third period. His firft publication 
was in 1534, and, he obferves, that at this time it was aggra- 
vated by five fupervening and very violent fymptoms. Fallopius 
alfo wrote very learnedly on it in this period. The four follow- 
ing fections of this chapter are appropriated to as many different 
ipecies, or rather degrees, of this difeafe. 


The fixth chapter treats of the Virulent Gonorrhoea in Men, 
The two next feétions defcribe its firft fpecies, and its cure, 
A fourth is ftiled the Method of Cure, and chiefly regards the 
Patient’s regimen, with the addition of a few topical remedies. 
A‘fifth treats of the internal medical Cure, and contains feveral 
purging prefcriptions. ‘The fixth and feventh treat of the fe- 
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cond fpecies of a Gonorrhcea and its Cure. The eighth and 
ninth of the third and its Cure. ‘The tenth, a very long fec. 
tion, treats of the fourth fpecies, and alfo of its Cure, tho 
this is not exprefled in the title. It abounds with many of the 
Tranflator’s practical and pertinent Notes. ‘lhe remaining 
fe&tions in this chapter, treat of a Phymofs. OF Venerea 
Warts, and their Cure, and of the ‘’umour of the Te/es, 


The feventh chapter treats of the Gonorrhcea in the othe; 
fex. Its various fections are employed on their vencreal ulcers, 
vulgarly called fhankers. On the firft, fecond, third, and fourth 
{pecies of the feminine Gonorrhea. On venereal ulters with- 
in the Vagina, and of Coxdylzmata and vesiereal Warts in the 
1eX. 


The eighth chapter treats of the firft, fecond, and third fpe- 
cigs of the Lues Venerea in as many diftiné& feétions. Of the 
Cure of its fecond and third fpecies. Of the various methods 
of curing the Lues: firlt, by emaciation—by purgatives—by 
fudorifics—by falivation—Of the operation of the Piyali/m or 
fpitting.—OfF the figns of an approaching, and of a prefent one, 
An Appendix, relating to the Cure of the Lues by the folution 
of Sublimate, (as exhibited by Dr. Locher, Phyfician to St. 
Mark’s Hofpital at Vienna, and communicated, we think, to 
Mr. Wathen, by Dr. SchJofier of Amfterdam) concludes this 
performance. The numbers affirmed to be cured by it, from 
May 1, 1734, to 1761 inclufive, are 4880, with an averment, 
* that it fucceeded with all except thofe who would not fubmit 
to the rules prefcribed ; fome of whom, convinced of their er- 
ror, were afterwards cured by a repetition of the medicine.’ 


Having thus limited ourfelves to little more than a mere Syl- 
labus of the text of Boerhaave, to whofe memory we could not 
pay lefs refpeé&t, we fhall de very brief and general with res 
gard to his Tranflator’s pradtical and pertinent, candid and 
ufeful annotations: in which Mr, Wathen never feems to ob- 
je&t, or to diflent officioufly from parade, or for the fake of dif 
fenting. His diftinétions on the proper circumftances and con- 
ftitutions for the exhibition of the Sarfaparilla, are judicious. 
His remarks on the diverfity of injeCtions, and the timing of 
them, are truly practical, and very laudably communicative. He 
las not the leaft appearance of empirical puffing, nor pretends to 
any Noftrum; and if he had an excellent one, he feems as like- 
ly to have made it publict juris, as moft Writers we have con- 
fidered. His Preface contains a modeft apology for his ftyle; 
and we hope, from an unaffected diffidence. But this was fu- 
perfluous at leaft, as his language is very well adapted to his 
fubjc¢t, and is far from being either reptile or inflated, . 
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Five Sermons; dedicated to the young Gentlemen Students in the Uni- 
verfity of Dublin: In which are occafinally laid open, the Source 
of ancient and modern Herefy; and the Remedy againft all con- 
troverfial Difputes in Religion. By the Rev. James Strong, in 
the Diocefe of Armagh. 8vo. 1s. Johniton. 


E fuppofe that the Author had a very good intention ; 

but think his Difcourfes are not at all adapted either to 
inftruét the ignorant, or convince the Infidel, or reclaim the 
riotous young Gentlemen-Students in the Univerfity of Dublin. 
And as for thofe of a liberal, elegant, and inquifitive genius, 
(of which character, we do not doubt, there are many in that 
Univerfity) what muft they think of a Preacher and Author, 
who prefumes to dedicate his Sermons to them, and at the fame 
time has the folly to affert, that the Devil has got great advan- 
tage again{ft us, * by forging demonftrations of the Being and 
Attributes of God, and from thence producing fuch evidences 
of natural religion as might fuffice to fuperfede all evidences of 
revealed religion ;’ and to apply what St. Paul fays of the falfe 
philofophy of the Greeks, and that wifdom of theirs, by which 
they knew not God, to that modern philofophy and wifdom 
which aims to prove the perfections of God, to difplay the gran- 
deur and excellence of his works, and evince the natural obli- 
gations to the practice of virtue? If this be not literally the 
foolifhnefs of preaching, or, indecd, preaching up foolifhnefs, 
we are ata lofs to define it. But lett we fhould be fufpected of 
prejudice, and of doing injuftice to our Author, we fhall quote 
the whole paflage. 


‘ Through the means of thofe conceits in which men have 
been lifted up in the pride of human learning, the enemy got 
his advantage more efpecially for making an artificial rock of 
offence, by forging demonftrations of the Being and Attributes 
of God, and from thence producing fuch evidences of natural. 
religion, as might fuffice to fuperfede all evidences of revealed: 
religion, as worthy of belief no farther, than as, it coincides 
with the difcovery of the natural relations and fitnefles of things, : 
which, by a proper attention and application of our improved 
underftandings, may be fufficiently apprehended, to become a 
tule of life, to all fober, diligent, and rational Enquirers: fo 
that the Mafters and Adepts in natural religion, are able to con- 
clude with certainty, how far, and how much, and what fort of 
declaration of his will God muft make to mankind, if he is 
pleafed to reveal it to them: allowing alfo, that revelation may, 
indeed, be of ufe for inftru@ting by authority the illiterate vul- ° 
gar, and unthinking part of ~~ and te fuch of courfe 
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it may be expedient to take Faith as a collateral principle, ta 
enforce obedience to their duty; whereas to others, who aré 
Mafters in the fciences, they have knowlege refted on a fure 
foundation of demonftrative certainty, and the evidences of na- 
tural and revealed religion lie together in their minds under fuch 
a procefs of clear reafoning and argument, that they can have 
no need to appeal to the Gofpel of Chrift, if it were not for fome 
pofitive inftitutions, which, according to their method of dif 
tinguifhing, muft be always fuperfeded by moral obligations. 


‘ They who have been taken into this train of fophiftical, 
prefumptuous, and blafphemous reafoning, may find it hard to 
efcape from that triumph which the enemy-of their fouls has 
gained over their underftandings; as by this method of his po- 
Jicy he has contrived to preclude them from having recourfe ta 
the word of God for their deliverance, by which alone it can 
be wrought: and of all thofe delufions which have pafled-upon 
the world through his induftry, this impofture of felf-fufficiency 
of wifdom, is of the moft deceitful and dangerous tendency, to 
cut us off from all help and affiftance from the holy Spirit of 


God. 


‘ But by his knowlege, which is infinite, and by his mercy 
and goodnefs having no bounds towards us, we have fuch decla- 
rations of the crafty and fubtile defigns of the great Deceiver 
and his Inftruments, laid before us in the holy Scriptures, that 
by the light of God’s word, we may be able to difcern, and 
diffolve, and to difperfe all the lies of the Devil. And, there- 
fore, without entering into combat with thofe pretended demon- 
ftrations, which are built‘on a falfe principle, and prefumptive 
conceffions which are not to be granted, we are able by the au- 
thority-of God's word, to find reft unto our fouls, being freed 
from thofe high conceits, by which it has come to pafs, that, 
the preaching of the Crofs, is to them that perifh Foolifhne/s; but 
unto us that are faved, it is the Power of God: for it is written, 
L will defirey the wifdom of the Wife, and bring to nothing the un- 
derflanding of the Prudent. Where isthe Wife ? where is the Scribe? 
where is the Dijputer of this world? Hath not God made foolifh 
the wifdom of the world? For after that in the wifdem of God, 
the world by wifdom knew not God; it pleafed God by the foolifhnefs 
of preaching to fave them that believe.’ 


The only refleion we fhall make upon this curious. extract 
is, that ithath been thehard fate of Chriftianity, to fuffer more 
by the weaknefs and folly of its Defenders, than by the wifdom 
and ftrength of its Oppofers. It is to be defended mon tali auxi- 
hid, nec defenforibus iftts. Oo. 


*,* We remember a treatife on the Trinity and:fome other- 
, — fubjects, 
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fubjects, by one Mr. J. Strong, mentioned in the fourteenth vo- 
jumeof our Review, p. 205; but whether that Gentleman and 
the Author of the prefent performance are one and the fame 
perfon, we are not authorifed to fay. 





——— 


Evangelical Difcourfes, by John Payne. 8vo. 3s. fewed. 
) Payne, &c. 


PEN HE Writer to whom the public is obliged for this and 
the two following articles, was formerly a reputable 
Bookfeller in Pater-nofter-Row, and has for many years been a 
Clerk in the Bank. A more remarkable part of his hiftory, and, 
perhaps, not fo generally known, is, that he was once the ad- 
mirer, the follower, the difciple, and the friend of that incom- 
parable and truly excellent man, the Rev. Dr. James Fofter ; 
but now, O Infatuation! the bewildered difciple of Jacob Beh- 
men and William Law, Nothing but fact and experience could 
render it credible, that the perfon who could admire the fine 
fenfe, the manly addrefs, and clear reafoning of the former, could 
ever defcend eyen to entertain a thought in favour of the latter. 
- : What judgment 
Wou’d ftep from this to this? What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozen’d him at hood-man blind ? 
O thame! where is thy blufh! 


We could not avoid recording this inftance of the mutability of 
the human mind; and how totally its views, fentiments, and 
difpofitions may be transformed: an inftance not perhaps eafily 
to be accounted for, upon the common principles of human 
nature, 


In the mean time, we muft do Mr. Payne the juftice to fay, 
that his abilities, as a Writer, are by no means inconfiderable ; 
his ftyle is always corre&t, frequently full and flowing, and he 
delivers ‘his fentiments in a much more intelligible manner than 


either of the great Matters he follows. The fubjects of 








thefe Difcourfes are the following : On the promife and gift of the 
Holy Ghoft—On Chriftian Liberality, applied to the recommendation 
of a public Charity. On the Refiftance of Evil. On Refignation. 
On weaknefs. of Faith. On the Nature of War, and its repugnancy 
to the Chriftian Life. On the Defire of the Coming of the Lord 
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Of the Imitation of Chrift, in three Books; with the Book of thé 
Sacrament. Tranflated from the Latin of Thomas a Kempis, 
By John Payne. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Payne, 


F TER the idea that our Readers have formed of Mr, 
Payne’s tafte and turn of mind, from the foregoing ara 
ticle, they will not wonder that, this celebrated book, the Imita- 
tion of Chrift, generally afcribed to Thomas a.Kempis, fhould 
be a favourite with him. Indeed, to do this famous Monk juf- 
tice, his ftyle and writings, tho’ eee full of undéfion, are 
much freer from that high-flying, myftical, unintelligible jar- 
gon we generally meet with in Writers of this caft. Nothing, 
perhaps, fhews us, in a ftronger light, the peculiar genius, and 
complexion of different perfons, than their judgments of books, 
Cardinal Bellarmine fpeaking of the prefent work, gives it this 
high character; ‘* I have read this little work, fays he, and 
read it again, from my youth to my old age, and every time of 
reading there always appeared fomething new, always fome- 
thing to enlighten the head, and comfort the heart.” The in- 
genious and lively Voltaire was of a different opinion; ‘ It is 
reported, fays he, that Peter Corneille’s tranflation of the Jmi- 
tation of “fefus Chrift has been printed thirty-two times; it is as 
dificult to believe this, as to read the book once.” 


If it be afked, why our Author hath added to the already in- 
numerable tranflations of this work, and particularly after the 
Chriftian’s Pattern, by Dean Stanhope, hath fo long been in al-~ 
moft every body’s hands, hear his own apology; '* It was ate 
tempted to do fome juftice to the fenfe of the original ; which is 
aimoft loft in the loofe paraphrafe of Dean Stanhope; and al- 
moft deprived of its fpirit by the literal and inclegant exactnefs 
of others.” How far this defign is executed with fuccets, is fub- 
mitted to the judgment of thofe who have Icifure, and inclina- 
tion, tocompare Mr, Payne’s tranflation with thofe of his pre 


deceflors, S 
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A Letter accafioned by the Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter’s Doétrine of 
Grace. By JohnPayne. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Payne, 


HERE are fo many high and dep things in this Letter of 
T Mr, Payne’s, that he, and our Readers, muft excufe our 
not attemepting to give a full and clear account of this third vo- 
jume of Sur Author’s works: the true, plain, and fimple rea- 
fon of which is, that we do not underfiand it: and befides, a large 
part of the book is only quotation from Mr. Law, with whom 
we 
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We have, at prefent, nothing to fay. What wé think we da 


underftand, we will endeavour to communicate, which is, that 
Mr. Payne thinks Dr. Warburton has ufed his friend, Mr. Law, 
extremely ill, in calling him Enthufiaft, Fanatic, and charging 
him with denying the utility of human learning, and the fufficiency 
of the holy Scriptures, and fuch like: and that the defign of the 

etter-Writer, in his own words, is, * to difpel an ungenial mitt, 
that was gathering over the writings afid character of a gxeat Dis 
vine and a-moff amiable man. ‘The attempt, tho’ due to his cha- 
racter as a tribute of jyft reverence for a heaven-born Spirit; 
and to his writings, as a teftimony of gtatitude for tHeir expe- 
rienced utility ; was yet chiefly made for the fake of thofe, who 
not knowing their unfpeakable value, might be prevented from 
ever knowing it by the power of mifreprefentation,’ 


As to entering into a minute detail of this controverfy, it is, 
as we hinted above, totally impoffible: for which reafon, we 
muft content ourfelves with a few felect detached paflages, which 
will probably be underftood by fome of our Readers. 


Page 285. ‘ I fhall now only add this friendly hint to the Doc- 
tor, that he has a remedy at hand, in his own Sermon, how he 
may be delivered from thus gro/sly miftaking the fpirit of the Gof- 
pel, as well as the Law of Mofes.—** St. Paul, faith the Doce 
tor, had a quick and lively imagination, and an extenfive, and 
intimate acquaintance with thofe Matters in moral painting, the 
Claffic Writers ; all of which he proudly facrificed to the glory 
of the everlafting Gofpel.” Now if the Door did that, though 
it was only from humility, which he fays the Apoftle did proudly, 
{uch humility might be as great a good to him, as that pride was 
tothe Apoftle.’ 4 palpable bit ! 


Page 286. ‘ If the everlafting Gofpel is now as glorious 2 
thing as it was in St. Paul’s days; if the higheft, moft accom- 
plifhed claffical knowlege, is fo unfuitable to the light and 
{pirit of the Gofpel, that it is fit for nothing, but to be ca/? away, 
Qty as the Doétor faith, to be all facrificed to the glory of the Gef~ 
del; how wonderful is it, that this fhould never come into his 
head, from the beginning to the end of his three long Legation 
volumes ; or that he fhould come piping-hot with frefh and frefh 
claffical beauties, found out by himfelf, in a Shakefpeare, a Pope, 
&c. to preach from the pulpit the divine wifdom of a Paul !’, 


© Let it be fuppofed, that our Lord was to come again for a 
while in the flefh, would the Doétor haften to meet him, with 
his facred alliances, his bundles of Pagan trafh, and hierogliphic pro- 


fundities? As well might it be thought, that the Pope would | 


some laden with his bleffed Images, his heavenly Decrees, er 
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his divine Bulls, as infallible proofs of his being born an ain 
from above.’ : 


Page 306. ‘ If any one, becaufe he thinks himfelf qwalified by 
his great {kill in words, acquired by a life of laborious ftudy in the 
{chools of men, to conjecture about the text and meaning of 
an ancient or modern Claffic, fhould ever fuppofe, that he is 
tlierefore qualified to underftand and explain the things of God ; 
Canons of theology may hereafter be as fuccefsfully collefted 
from a Commentary ‘upon the New Teftament, as Canons of 
Criticifm formerly have been from a Commentary on Shake. 


{peare.’ 


This paragraph, if we miftake not, would bring fome plea. 
fant thoughts to the good Dotor’s remembrance. 


Page 426. * We-add only one more, apart from what is per- 
fonally debated, Mr. Law’s writings, in their whole nature and 
defign, are fo eflentially different from the writings of the Au- 
thor of the Divine Legation, that they can no more fubfift toge- 
ther than light and darknefs; and where one is recejved the 
other muft be rejected : but to which foever men may chufe to 
turn, to'find the declarations of Truth; they can be at no lof 
to which to turn, to find duffoonry, ribaldry, impurity, and deli. 
berate unblufhing falfehoods.’—Who would not weep if fuch a 
charaéter could belong to a Chriftian Bifhop? Who would nat 


weep if Warburton were he ? S 
o 





The Scripture Doétrine of Grace, in Anfwer to a Treatife on the 
Doéirine of Grace, by William Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter ; fo far 
only'as that important Doéirine ts concerned. By John Andrews, 
L. L. B. of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford ; and Minifter of Hinch- 


combe in Gloucefterfhire. 8vo. 3s. in Boards. Dilly, &c, 


PONHE fentences which are placed, by way of Motto, inthe 

title page of this work, are fo fenfible and pertinent, and 

breathe fo excellent a {pirit, that we heartily wifh they were unt- 
verfally attended to by all Writers in religious controverfy : 

Refellere fine pertinacia, et refelli fe tracundia parats fumus. 

Cic. Tufc. Difput. Lib. ii. , 

- Blaine not before thou haft examined the Truth; underftand-fift, 

‘and then rebuke. Eecclef. xi. 7. 


‘To examine, men muft be ferious; and to judge, they muft be at- 
tentive to the argument. 
And, indeed, in honour of our-Author, though we by no means 


approve of many of his fentiments, and think that he hath mif- 
token 


Bp. Glouceft. Preface. — 
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taken ‘the true fenfe of Scripture in feveral inftances, yet in point 
of temper and difpofition, we recommend him as a moft ami- 
able pattern. in controverfial writing: a modeft, mild, foft, be- 
nevolent fpirit, appears in every page of his work. Under the 
benign influence of this fweetnefs of difpofition, he fets out in 
his Preface: ¢ Since his Lordfhip hath humbly offered this 
treatife to the confideration of the eftablifhed Clergy, he cannot 
think it amifs in me, who am ene of that order, to read, exa- 
mine and judge for myfelf. And after a fair examination, my 
fentiments are, that the Bifhop has advanced fome errors of a 
very pernicious tendency relative to the Doétrine of Grace. M y 
defign is to animadvert upon thefe errors, in the fpirit of meek- 
nefs and candour ; and fhall endeavour to treat both his Lord- 
fhip and the argument with that refpect I owe to the eminent 
ftation of the one, and with that reverence and impartiality 
which are inviolably due to the unfpeakable dignity and import- 
ance of the other.’ How vattly preferable fuch a character, to 
a proud, infolent, overbearing fpirit, whetheF on the right or 
the wrong fide of the argument! 


The work before. us is divided into feven fections, under the 
following titles. 

Se&. 1. Lhe Original and prefent State of Human Nature. - 

2. Obfervations on the Miracle at the day of Pentecoft. 

3. The Fountain of Grace opened in the everlapting Gofpel. 

4. The Operations of the Holy Spirit confidered, in the great 
wark of juftifying and fan&tifying the Souls of the Faithful. | 

5. Remarks on the Bifbop’s reafoning concerning the Operations of 
Grace on the Souls of Believers. z 

6. The Trial of true and falfe Prophets. : 

"9. Remarks on the Bifhop’s Application of the Apoftclic Tef 

which is the feourge and confufion of impofture. 
: The whole is concluded with a grave, ferious, and animated 
addrefs, 
*“t. To Chriftian-Profeflors in general. 

2. To thofe of the Clerical order in particular. 


_ As we take not upon us to decide in this controverfy between 
Mr. Andrews and his Diocefan; and as moft of our readers have 
already been pretty well fatisfied with the controverfy itfelf, we 
fall feleét:a few ftritures, from the Addrefs to the Clergy, as 
a farther fpecimen of our Author’s manner. 


‘¢ T am to addrefs you, my dear and beloved Brethren, as 
Minifters of the Gofpel of Chrift; and as I defign to give no 
offence, fo I fhall make no apology for what I fay. God knows 
how much I honour and reverence the Minifters of his word, 
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efteeming them highly in love for their work’s fake. But you 
ourfelves miuft be fenfible into how great a contempt we ard 
fallen. We are reprefented as a fet of men of worldly and 
ambitious views; as governed by avarice, pride and felfifhnefs; 
and as placing our Fulcrum in the other world, only to move 
this at pleafure, as may beft ferve our corrupt and mercenary 
purpofes. I do not fay we deferve thefe reproaches, but it cer- 
tainly becomes us to enquire how far it is in our power to re- 
move every poffible ground and occafion of them. In order to 
which, let us confider the nature of our office; and this is well 
defcribed by St. Paul in his Epiftle to Timothy : We are to be 
an example of the believers in word, in converfation, in cha- 
rity, in fpirit, in faith, in purity; and to give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, and to give ourfelves 
wholly to them; that in doing thefe things we may both fave 
ourfelves and them that hear us.——I am afraid in our public 
miniftrations we are too often influenced by the fear of man; 
and our end is rather to pleafe and recommend ourfelves, thar 
to convince and convert our hearers. Hence it is that preach- 
ing is looked upon by many as a religious diverfion; and our 
churches as theatres of anyufement. Such perfons attend where 
they can be beft entertained; and they follow a fafhionable 
Preacher, as they do a celebrated actor, to have their ears tick- 
led and their eyes pleafed. And if the Preacher has flight, fu- 
perficial parts, juft enough to talk fmoothly on the duties of 
humanity, and the beauty and amiablene(fs of focial virtue; if 
his periods be well turned, his diction flowery, and his manner 
fomewhat theatrical, he paffes for a fine orator: admiration and 
applaufe follow. ‘Then he has gained his end; his audience 
has been charmed and foothed, and both think they have dong 
their duty. But this is to preach ourfelves, and not Chrift Je- 
fus the Lord.—Again, let us not think that all our work 1s 
confined to our ftudies and the pulpit. We are Shepherds, and 
ought to know the fheep committed to our care: we ought to 
be acquainted with their infirmities and neceflities. The open 
finner is to be reproved; the proud Pharifee is to be humbled 5 
the broken-hearted is te be comforted; and the confirmed 
Chriftian is to be exhorted to perfeverance. We fhould vifit 
them at home, and fee whether they have any religion in their 
houfes; whether they keep up family-prayer: if they do, en- 
courage them; if they do not, fhew them the neceffity of wor- 
fhipping God in their families, and inftruct them how to do it. 
—To this let us add conftant attendance on the fick. In the 
day of vifitation their minds are open to receive good advice 
The wax is foft, and an impreffion is the eafier made on it, 
Hac mulliffima fandi tempora; thefe are the times and feafons of 
conveying religious inftruGtion. 
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“© The nation hath been much alarmed with Methodifn of 
late, with reports of its growth and increafe. Would we put 
a ftop to the further progrefs of it? there is one way by which 
it may be done: and let us of the eftablifhed Clergy join hand 
and heart in the work, viz. to live more holily, pray more fer- 
rently, preach more heavenly, and labour more diligently, than 
the Methodift Minifters appear to do. ‘Then fhall we foon 
hear that Field-preaching is at an end; and Chriftians will 
flock to the Church to hear us, as they now flock to the fields 
to hear them *, 


“ Laftly, Our Actions muft fpeak the fame language that our 
public Difcourfes do; both muft flow trom the fame fpirit, and 
both aim at the fame end. Our converfation fhould be a living 
fermon, conftantly repeated every day; wherein we mutt en- 
force by example what we inculcate by doctrine. We are the 
falt of the earth, a city fet upon a hill: our lives therefore 
ought to be fhining examples of an exalted piety. And woe be 
to us if we yield, or fall in with the avarice, pride, carnal eafe, 
pomp, and fenfuality of a luxurious and pleafure-loving age, 
which it is our indifpenfable duty to bear our teftimony againft. 
——It is true we are called to honour and glory; but it is to 
honour and glory of the fame nature as the Apoftles of our Lord 
were called to, wiz. to divine honour and celeftial glory: the 
honour and glory of ferving as inftruments in carrying on the 
fame blefled work, for which the Son of God died upon the 
erofs, Happy, incomparably happy are they, whofe hearts and 
lives are engaged and wholly devoted to this divine work.” 

Such is the manner in which this pious Writer addreffes his 
Brethren: plain, it may be thought, and unfafhionable; but 
furely his Addrefs contains many things, on a due attention to 
which, the honour of Chriftianity, the progrefs of true reli- 
gion, and the refpectablenefs of every Clergyman’s character, 
ellentially depend. 


* This laft paragraph is in a note. $ 
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A Collestion of Sermons, preached occafionally on various Subjeéts. 
By George Harveft, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 8vo,. 4s. fewed. ‘Tonfon, We. 


N this Volume the following fubjects are treated. —The 
true nature or notion of a Scripture Myftery.—The Ana- 
logy between things natural and things fupernatural confidered. 
Ihe Nature and Publicnefs of Chriftian Miracles, a demon- 
{trative 
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{trative evidence of the Chriftian religion.—Proteftant and Jew. 
ith Bleffings compared.—Agur’s Prayer.—Fear God, honour 
the King. —The Nature, Reafonablenefs and Advantage of 
Humility, in two Difcourfes. 


As a fpecimen of this Preacher’s fentiments and manner, we 
fhall fix upon the firft difcourfe in the Colleétion; the fubje@ 
of which is rather favourable than otherwife, for this purpofe, 
The text is, How can thefe things be? John tit. 9.—One fhould 
have thought the Author might have pitched upon feveral paf- 
fages in the New Teftament, more directly in point to the fyb- 
ject he had in view, explaining the nature of a Chri/tian Myftery, 
But as texts have of late become little more than AZfteos to the 
difcourfes they introduce, the prefent may ferve the purpofe as 
well as another.—We are next told the reafon that determined 
him in the choice of his fubje&t. *¢ The reafon of m choofing 
this fubject is obvious: * the doctrine of the ever-ble/fed Trinity, 
which, by the divine affiftance, 1 am about to vindicate againft 
the attacks of herefy and infidelity, is a A/fery; and various 
objections have been offered againft it as fuch. It will be there- 
fore highly ufeful in defence of this doétrine, to ftate and adjuft 
the Scripture notion of a Myftery ; and to fhew that our ca- 
tholic doctrine is liable to no objection of moment upon that 
account.” 


If by the term Catholic be meant univerfal, we are at a lofs to 
know in what fenfe the doctrine of the bleffed Trinity, cam 
be called a Catholic doctrine; for the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as contained in the Creed of Athanafius, (which is what we fup- 
pofe Mr. Harveft means) is not now, nor ever was univerfally 
believed by Chriftians, even in the earlieft ages; and we do 
imagine never will be fo tothe end of the world. If the word 
Catholic be ufed as fynonimous to Popi/h, the propriety of it is 
admitted. But if, after all the pains our Author is taking to 
ftate the notion of a Scripture Myftery, as preparatory to the 
defence,of the Athanafian Trinity, it fhould be found, that no 
fuch d6@trine is to be met with, or is contained in the writings 
of the New Teftament ; but that it is one of the corrupt invems 
tions of men, and a perverfion of true genuine Chriftianity, how 
poorly will he be thought to have employed his own time, and 
the attention of his audience! The regular method would have 
been, to have ftated what the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity 
is; and then we fhould more eafily have judged whether it be a 
Myftery or not; and it would at the fame time have helped ta 
explain what a Scripture A4j/ery is——But let us attend our 
Preacher to the divifion of his fubje&. Having very properly 





* Tis Sermon was preached at Lady Moyer’s Lecture. 
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obferved, that the Scripture meaning of A4y/ery muft be deter- 
mined by the ufe and acceptation of the term in the facred Writ- 
ings, by comparing Scripture with Scripture, (a maxim, how- 
ever, not much attended to by himfelf) he proceeds, Firft, To 
confider the abufes, or falfe applications of the word AGjfery. 
Secondly, To enquire into the true meaning and intention of 
the word, as it is ufed in the Scriptures, 


The firft abufe of the term Myftery, which he mentions, is 
in the inftance of thofe who define it to be, that which is not re- 
vealed to us; according to which definition, fays he, it is plain 
there can be no myfteries in revelation. However fuch a way 
of {peaking may be admitted in popular language, or may be 
countenanced by the etymology of the word, we do agree, 
that this is not the Scripture fenfe of the word Myftery; in 
which if there be any AAy/eries, they muft be revealed My/fteries, 
and feem to be called Myfteries after they are revealed, becaufe 
they were confefledly {uch before. 


The Preacher adds, Secondly, ‘* Others define a Myftery to 
be fomething of which we have no notion or idea, and thence wife- 
ly infer, that it is impoffible to believe it. *Tis certain that a 
Myftery thus defined can be no object of faith or affent, for it 
is to the mind, or underftanding, no object at all; it is nothing. 
Notions there muft be, whenever we can be faid to know, or to 
believe.” (An excellent preparation this for believing the Athanafian 
Creed.) But hear him farther: he fays, ‘‘ Every propofition 
muft be a propofition of fomething to the underftanding, of 
fome ideas, otherwife "tis no propofition, but mere founds or 
fyllables. To fay that in fuch a cafe we may believe the propo- 
fition (if it can be called fuch) to be true, or that it contains a 
truth, though we do not underftand it, or know its meaning, 
is faying, what? why, that we may give our affent, not indeed 
to that, but to another propofition, namely, that whatever fuch 
propofition contains is true, which is a very different thing 
from believing the propofition itfelf.” 


This is fenfible and accurate, and well illuftrated by what 
follows: ** Suppofe that a divine meffenger were to deliver you a 
book, with this afirmation, that the doétrine contained therein 
is the word of God. In fuch a cafe you would believe, not in- 
deed the very doétrine itfelf, for it would be to you no dottrine, 
till! you had read and underftood it ; but you would give your af- 
fent to this propofition only, that the doctrines contained in 
that book were the word of God: and in all cafes, what the 
thing affirmed or denied in the propofition is, this we muft 
of neceflity underftand, before it can be a propofition to us at 
all,” If Mr. Harveft will adhere to what he now fays, we 





are afraid he will very poorly anfwer the purpofe of Lady Ad¢yer’s 
7 a lecture : 
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lecture: for till we underftand what ideas are affixed to the 
terms begotten, proceeding, perfon, of the fame fubfiance, &c. itis 
impoffible we fhould believe the Creed of Athanafius, which he® 
would palm upon us for a Chriftian Myflery. Wherever thefe 
words occur, to which we have no ideas, it is impofhible they 
fhould be the obje& either of our faith or knowlege; they are to 
us, according to his own words, x propojition at all. 


He adds farther, that fome call Myfteries unintelligible Propofi- 
tions, or Contradiftions ; of which he very properly fays, that the 
former are no propofitions at all; and the latter, plain and evi- 
dent falfhoods, juft as plain and clear to the underftanding as 
any felf-evident truth.” 


Let us now come to the queftion, and fee what account our 
Author gives us of a Chriftian Myftery. ‘** The true definition 
of a Myftery, he fays, as the word is ufed in Holy Scripture, is 
this: 4 dairine above, and not knowable, or difcoverable by human 
reafon, but difcovered by revelation, yet, generally {peaking, re- 
maining, in part, unknown after fuch revelation or difcovery. He 
adds, if there be any other fenfe of Myftery in the Gofpel, it 
concerns not our prefent purpofe; for we are now treating of 
Myftery as it fignifies fome Dodfrine, which is the object of be- 
lief.””—T his is what the Preacher never faid before ; and on this 
point an obvious -difficulty againft the definition which he hath 
given immediately arifes. Why a Doéirine ony? The Scripture 
notion of a Myftery isa Doétrine, &c. Why not extend it'to an 
event, a matter of faét, of which we apprehend, we have re- 
peated inftances in the New Teftament, with the term Myftery 
applied tothem? It is faid, if there be any-other fenfe of My- 
{tery in the Gofpel, it concerns not our prefent purpofe ; which 
is very ftrange, if it be indeed the defign of the Sermon to fettle 
the true Scripture fenfe of the word Myttery. 


That the word Myftery hath relation to facts and events, is 
without all doubt. 


The cafting off the body of the Jewifh nation, becaufe of 
their rejection of the Meffiah and his Gofpel, is called a Adj/feery, 
Rom. xi. 25. J would not have you ignorant of this Myftery, that 
blindnefs in part is happened to Ijrael, until the fulnefs of the Gentiles 


be come in. 


-That grand corruption of Chriftianity which made way for 
the Man of fin and Son of perdition, is called the Aj/iery of 
iniquity, 2 Thelfl. ii. 7. For the Myftery of iniquity doth already 
work. . 

Another AGj/tery revealed to St. Paul, was this remarkable _ 
fact or event, viz. that the faints who fhal!l be found alive on 


this earth, at Chrift’s. fecond coming, fhall not fuffer death on 
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the reft of mankind, but fhall be fuddenly changed into immor- 
tal, without dying, 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. Behold I shew you a My- 
ftery, we fhall not all flecp, but we fball all be changed. But the 
word A4j/tery is moft trequently applied to that remarkable faa, 
God’s calling the Gentiles into the Chriftian church, without 
requiring of them any fubjection to the law of Ad/es. St. Paul 
frequently refers to this fact, and calls it a A4jiery, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26. According to the revelation of the Myftery, which was kept 
fecret fince the world began, but now is made manifeft, Eph. iii. 3, 
bic. How that by revelation he made known unto me the Myttery 
(as I wrote afore in few words, whereby when ye read ye may under- 
frand my knowledge in the Myttery of Ged) which in other ages was 
not made knotun to the fons of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy 
apofiles and prophets by the Spirit; that the Gentiles foould be fellow- 
heirs, and of the fame body, and partakers of his pramife in Chrift, 
by the Gofpel. See alfo a parallel paflage, Col. i. 26,27. It 
appears then to be a ftrange mark of inattention, not eafy to be 
accounted for, that in ftating the Scripture fenfe of the word 
Myftery, it fhould be entirely confined to Doé?rines, when in 
truth, in much the greateft number of inftances, it hath re- 
lation to faéts, and events, in the difpenfations of the provi- 
dence of God to mankind. 


To proceed with our definition: 4 Adjfery is a doétrine 
above, and not knowable or difcoverable by human reafon, but difcos 
vered by revelation. If by above reajon, and not knowabie or difco- 
verable by human reafon, be only meant fuch Truths or Events, 
which the natural reafon of mankind did not, and in all proba- 
bility would not have difcovered ; and which muft have remain- 
ed unknown, if not difcovered by divine revelation, there doth 
hot appear to be any farther impropriety in them, except the 
unneceflary multiplying of words, which our Author feems to 
be.very fond of. But if by above reafon, he fhould mean fome- 
thing incomprebenfible, however much revealed, it would certainly 
be immediately objected to him, that there are no fuch myfte- 
ties in the Chriftian religion. For upon a full examination of 
all the paflages in the New Teftament, where the word Myfte- 
ry is ufed, it will univerfally be found to relate to fomething, 
which though unknown before, upon being difcovered, is very 
intelligible, and in perfect confiftency with the natural fenfe 
and reafon of mankind.——But the Author explains himfelf in the 
latter part of his definition, Yet, generally fpeaking, remaining, in 
part, unknown after fuch revelation or difcovery. 


In fupport of this, he avails himfelf much of the common di- 
tinQion between underfianding and comprehending ; by the latter 
meaning pevfed?, adequate knowlege, and by the former imperfect 
and inedeguate. In this fenfe,. our knowlege of every thin 
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around us, either in the material or fpiritual world, is extreme= 
ly limited and confined; and we might with equal propriety 
and juftice reprefent every object of knowlege as a Myftery, 
But this is fo very trifling as fcarcely to deferve attention. —— 
Our Author has then indeed given a new definition of Myftery, 
but we think not a better than he might have found in many of 
our beft writers: it is imperfect, as confining the idea of Myfte- 
ries to doctrines, exclufive of fats and events, which he thought 
perhaps might better ferve the purpofe of the lecture he was then 
preaching; and prepare the way for the vindication of the fa- 
vourite article to which he intended to apply it: but this is not 
purfuing truth with fimplicity of mind; but betrays a heart 
more attached to the peculiar fentiment of a party, than go- 
verned by a love of truth. The latter part of it is fuperfluous 


and trifling. —The following account of Scripture Myfteries we — 


fhould much prefer to what our Author hath given us, as more 
fimple, eafy and fcriptural. ‘¢ The common meaning of My- 
{tery in the New Teitament is not fomething in its own nature 
obfcure and unintelligible, but fome doctrine, event, or mani- 
feftation of the will of God, kept fecret, or made a myftery to 
paft ages, but revealed in gofpel times, by Chrift or his Apoftles, 


and then becoming quite intelligible.’ 


If our Author has had candour enowgh to confult Dr. Fofter’s 
Sermon on this fubjeét, he will remember the clear and eafy 
manner in which he explains himfelf. ‘* A Myftery, fays that 
truly rational Divine, in the Scripture fenfe of it, is a thin 
that natural reafon could not difcover, and confequently which 
muft have been unknown, if God had not revealed it. And of 
this kind, I own, there are feveral do€trines in the Chriftian 
religion: before the revelation was given they were Myfteries, 
but ceafe to be Myfteries, now they are revealed.—That God 
fent his Son into the world to be the I[nftruétor and Savior of 
mankind ; that he hath made him Lord of all, and will by him 
judge the world in righteoufne(s; that all men fhall be raifed 
at the great day with immortal and incorruptible bodies, are the 
peculiar principles of the gofpel, they have nothing ab/iru/e and 
myfterious inthem, but are exprefled in the moft natural and ob- 
vious terms. If you fay that you can’t account for the manner 
of God’s creating the world, of the general refurreétion, aré 
the like, I anfwer, it is no part of your religion to account for 
it.” And then comes the following ever-memorable fengence, 
“6 Vhere the MystTERY begins, RELIGION ends.” 


And now tocome to our Preacher's application. The great 
end for which all this ftir has been made, and this mighty daft 
raifed : the point aimed at by all thefe definitions, diftinétions, 
and metaphyfical fubtleties, and playing with words, which 
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was hinted at in the beginning, is honeftly confefled.—** And 
now what I would obferve and infer from the foregoing dii- 
courfe is this, that fince a Myftery is neither @ thing not reveal- 
ed, nor that of which we have no notion or idea, nor an unintelligiLle 
Propofition, nor a Contradiétion; but a Dotirine above, and not 
diftoverable by reafon, but made known by revelatton, yet generally 
fpeaking, remaining in part unknown after fuch revelation or difca- 
very; the doctrine of the ever-blefled Trinity is liable to no juft 
objection upon account of its being a Myftery; which is the 
point I have been endeavouring to make good.”—-But pray, Mr. 
Preacher, take no more into your conclufion than is contained 
in your premifles: and be aware of the rep!y that may be made 
toyou. If the articles of the Athanajian Creed, which you fup- 
pofe to be a revealed Gofpel Myftery, be clear, intelligible and 
rational, as the other Gofpel Myfteries are, (though not per- 
fe&tly and adequately comprehended, which nothing in the 

world is) then no juft objection will lie againft them, from the 
circumftance of their being once unknown, but now clearly re- 
vealed: but if the Athanafian Creed be made up of terms totally 

unintelligible ; if no clear notions or ideas are propofed to the 

underftanding in them; then, according to your own principles, 

they are not the objects of knowledge or belief: or if, as 

far as they are intelligible, they contain apparent contradictions 

and obvious falfhoods, neither in this cafe can they be received. 

So that your grand and important conclufion, deduced with fo 

much pains, avails you nothing: and it fom gs upon Lady 
Moyer’s \e&turers to prove, that the Athanafian Articles do con- 
tain the doétrine of the New Teftament, that they are intelli- 

gible, and confiftent : and in vain will they urge the diftinétion 
between the Myftery and the Manner of the My/tery, if the thins 
itfelf, when propofed with the greateft fimplicity, appears to be 
furrounded with contradictions and falfhoods. 


We fhall difmifs this article with a quotation from Dr, Wil- 
liam Sherlock’s book on the Knowlege of Chrii, page 131. which 
well deferves to be confidered : 


“‘ T know not,” fays he, “* whence it comes to pafs that men 
love to make plain things obfcure, and like nothing in religion 
but riddles and myfteries. God indeed was pleafed to inftitute a 
great many ceremonies, (and many of them of a very obfcure 
fignification) in the Jewith worfhip, to awe their childifh minds 
into a greater veneration of his divine Majefty. But in thefe 
laft days he hath fent his own Son into the world.to make a 
plain, and eafy, and perfect revelation of his will, to publifh 
fuch a religion as may approve itfelf to our reafon, and capti- 
vate our affections by its natural charms and beauties. And 


there cannot be a greater injury to the Chriftian religion than to 
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render it obfcure and unintelligible. And yet too many. theré 
are who defpife every thing they underftand, and think nothin 
a fufficient trial of their faith, but what contradiéts the fenfe an 
reafon of mankind !” S 

e 


The Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, eg eo Bifhop of London. Shewa 
ing the Plan and Progrefs of the Reformation; in which he was 
a ising aac and fuffered Martyrdom for it, in the Reign 
of Queen Mary. By the Rev. Gloucefter Ridley, L. L. B. 
4to. One Guinea in Sheets. Whifton, &c. 





T is, asour Author juftly obferves in his preface, fomething 

ftrange, that among all the Lives of particular Reformers, 
which have been written, no one hath ever, until now, attempt- 
ed to do this juftice to the name and memory of Dr. Nicholas 
Ridley ; a Reformer and Martyr too, of the higheft rank and 
order of the age he livedin, whether we confider the ative and 
important part he fuftained in the progrefs of the Reformation, 
or the noble and generous example which he exhibited, in brave. 
ly fuffering for it. He partook with Cranmer, and with Lati- 
mer, both in their labours and their fufferings; and well de- 
ferves to fhare with them in the praifes of pofterity ; and like 
them to be held up before the whole world, as an illuftrious Pat- 
tern of fuffering Virtue-—Nor is the celebrating the lives of 
fuch men as thefe, only to be confidered as a juft Tribute of 
Honour to their merit; it is of all other kinds of writing, per- 
haps, the moft entertaining and ufeful tothe generality of Read- 
ers. With refpeé to fo grand and interefting an event as the 
Reformation ; fo important and extenfive in its confequences, 
and which was in truth little lefs than a Re-publication of the 
Chriftian Religion itfelf, after the long and dark ages of Po- 
pery, weare curious to be acquainted with every circumftance 
that attended its rife and progrefs ; the incidents which opened 
the way for it, and the inftruments who were employed in the 
conduct of it; how the increafing light dawned upon their 
minds; the honefty and fimplicity with which they purfued and 
embraced the truth, and the manner in which they acted in con- 
fequence of it: all thefe are circumftances which afford the 
higheft entertainment to perfons of the leaft attention. 


The utility of fuch a work as this, is obvious at firft fight: 
it recalls to our view the wretched ftate of ignorance and fla- 
very in which our anceftors were invelved ; the comparifon of 
which with our prefent happier circumftances of light and Ji- 
berty, cannot fai! tq awaken in our hearts the warmeft gratitude 
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to Heaven: it holds up before our eyes at the fame time, the 
fanguine and infernal fpirit of perfecution, and the venerable 
forms of Chriftian fortitude, and inflexible virtue, fuffering un- 

der it; alternately awakening in the human heart the warmeft 

fentiments of efteem and approbation to the one, and the ftrong- 

eft indignation, and keeneft refentment, againft the other: and 

finally, {uch works as thefe inftruct us in what manner, and 

through what channel, reformation in religion is to be expected 

in any age of the Chriftian Church, viz. by free Enquiry, and 

fober Examination ; by an honeft opennefs of mind to purfue 

and embrace the truth, from whatever quarter it comes; by 

giving up human authority, gnd repairing direétly to thofe foun- 

tains which God hath fet open, in the vigorous exercife of. our 

own reafon, and the unerring inftructions of his holy word; 

by renouncing all worldly emoluments, when the enjoying them: 
is inconfiftent with truth and confcience ; and inftead of mean- 

ly complying, or daring to prevaricate before God and the, 
world, by fteadily and uniformly oppofing all corruptions of true 
Chriftianity, by a fair and bold reprefentation of truth, in the 
fpirit of meeknefs and love. This is the true reforming Spirit ; 

thus the firft Chriftians acted, in oppofition both to the Jews 
and the Heathen ; thus our great Reformers acted in oppofition 
to the corruptions of Popery. It is true, fuch-a fpirit may ex- 
pofe men to the feverity of wicked and unjuft laws; fuch re- 
fiftance may be unto blood: but it is from hence alone, and by 
fuch means as thefe, that any important Reformation ‘can be 
brought about. Peradventure it may be thought, that the pre- 
fent ftate of our Proteftant churches needs no farther reforma- 
tion: if fo, the fpirit of martyrdom may be as unneceflary as 
it is uncommon. 


Highly fenfible as we are of the great utility of writing the 
life of the venerable Ridley, yet, for that very reafon, wecan- 
not help lamenting the large and expenfive manner in which it 
isdone: had it been contained in the moderate compafs of an 
octavo volume, as it certainly might have been, inftead of be- 
ing confined to the libraries of comparatively a few; it would 
probably have been read by many hundreds, who have now nei- 
ther inclination to purchafe, or leifure to go through, fo largea 
work. ‘Ihelivesof Gilpin and Latimer, from the concife man- 
ner in which they are written, have been read almoft univerfally, 
and read with pleafure: and it is with concern we think, that 
the Life of Ridley fhould be lefs known, or lefs ufeful. The 
fubjeéts which have ferved to fwell our Author’s work are fuch as 
theie, the Pope’s dominion in England; his revenue; the re- 
venue of the Clergy; an account of their learning; a view of 
the popifh religion; the neceflity of a Reformation; the ob- 
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ftacles to it; ecclefiaftical laws; ftate affairs; and public tranf- 
actions from time to time; all which, it muft be acknowleged, 
have aconne¢tion with the Hiftorian’s fubje€t, and form, as he 
fays, ‘a kind of map of the country through which we are to 
travel.’ It muft alfo in juftice be faid, that thefe fubjects are 
interefting and entertaining ; they are digefted in an agreeable 
and perfpicuous manner; and we go through the whole without 
any reluctance, except that we wait with impatience fometimes 
for the return of our Hero upon the ftage, whom we are apt to 
think we have loft amid{t a multitude of fubjeés, characters, 
and affairs, through which we are conducted. We thal! now 
proceed to lay before our Readers an abftract of the life of this 
illuftrious Proteftant Prelate and Martyr. 





Dr. Nicholas Ridley was born in the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century in Tynedale, at a place called Wilmontfwick in 
Northumberland. His fchool-education he received at New- 
caftle upon Tyne, from whence he was removed to Pembroke 
Hall in Cambridge, about the year 1518, when Luther was 
preaching againft Indulgencies in Germany. He was of an in- 
genuous difpofition ; the care taken of him in his youth, fea- 
foned his mind with an early piety; and a conftancy and refo- 
lution with which he was remarkably endowed, made him inde- 
fatigable in his ftudies. He had an opportunity of learning the 
Greek tongue at the public lectures of Richard Crook, who 
about that time began toteach it in Cambridge. As to religious 
opinions, his firft prejudices were all in favour of the eftablifhed 
fuperftition: and it is probable, that his uncle Dr. Robert Rid- 
ley, then Fellow of Queen's college, at whofe expence, and 
under whofe influence he was now educating, would keep him 
fteady in that tract: in fhort, his character at this time, was 
that. of an ingenious, virtuous, zealous Papift. In the year 
1522 he took his Batchelor of Arts degree. He had already ac- 
quired a good fkill in the Latin and Greek tongues, and was 
now making himfelf mafter of the learning more in fafhion, the 
Philofophy and Theology of the Schools, in which he was very 
expert; and therefore better qualified to difcern the vanity of 
it; and to detect the fophiltry of his antagonifts, when attack- 
e/ from that quarter. 


In 1524, fo well was his charaéter eftablifhed, the Mafter 
and Fellows of Univerfity College in Oxford, invited him to 
accept of an exhibition there, founded by Walter Skyrley, Bifhop 
of Durham: this he declined; and was the fame year chofen 
Fellow of his own college. The next year he took his Mafter 
of Arts degree; and in the year following he was appointed by 
the college their General Agent in all caufes relating to the 
churches of Tilney, Soham, and Saxthospe, belonging to Pem- 
broke 
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broke Hall. As his ftudies were now direéted to divinity, his 
uncle, at his own charge, fent him to fpend fome time among 
the Doétors of the Sorbonne in Paris, and afterwards among 
the Profeilors of Louvain; where it is probable he {pent the 
years 1527, 1528, 1529. 

in the year 1530 he was chofen Junior Treafuror of his own 
college ; and at this time it was, when he was purfuing his 
theological ftudies, the foundation of which he had laid abroad, 
that he not only applied himfelf diligently to the reading of the 
Scriptures, as the fafeft guide in thofe ftudies, but for their 
more ready affiftance took pains to imprint them in his memory ; 
for this purpofe he ufed to walk in the orchard at Pembroke 
Hall, and there get without book almoft all the Epiftles in 
Greek: which walk to this day is called Ridley’s Walk. In 
1533 Mr. Ridley was chofen Senior Proétor of the univerfity ; 
and while he continued in that office the important point of the 
Pope’s Supremacy came before them to be examined upon the 
authority of Scripture, and they came to this refolution, ** That 
the Bifhop of Rome had no more authority and jurifdiction de- 
rived to him from God, in this kingdom of England, than any 
other foreign Bifhop.” Signed, in the name of the univerfity, 
May 2, 1534, by Simon Heynes, Vice-Chancellor ; Nicholas 
Ridley, Richard Wilkes, Proctors. 


Mr. Ridley difcharged himfelf of his Proctor’s office about Oc- 
tober, 1534, and then took his Batchelor’s degree in divinity, and 
was chofen Chaplain of the univerfity ; in which office he fuc- 
eceded Hethe, whofe predeceflor was'Latimer ; all three of them 
afterwards Bifhops. He was likewife, (if it be not the fame of- 
fice) Public Reader, as himfelf informs us, which Archbifhop ° 
Teniion calls Predicator Publicus. He is alfo called in the Pem- 
broke MS. Magifter Glomeria. While he was in thefe offices 
he loft his good uncle and friend Dr. Robert Ridley, on the 
y2th of June 1536. But the education which the uncle gene- 
roufly beftowed, and the improvement which the nephew had 
made by his great application, foon recommended him to ano- 
ther and greater Patron, For in the very next year, his great 
reputation as an excellent Preacher, and the beft Difputant of 
his time, his great and ready memory, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures and the Fathers, occafioned the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury to defire the affiftance of his. learning ; 
for Cranmer’s houfe was a kind of univerfity, where many learn- 
ed men were entertained, foreigners as well as natives. But 
Ridley was ingrafted into his family, and appointed one of his 
Chaplains ; and had an opportunity this year of enjoying much 
of the Archbifhop’s company and leifure. As an earneft of his 
favour and approbation, on the goth of April, 1538, the *° 
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bifhop collated him to the vicarage of Herne in Eaft Kent. Here 
he was diligent to inftru& his charge in the pure doétrines of 
the Gofpel, as far as they were yet difcovered by him, (not from 
the Schoolmen and popifh Doétors) except in the point of Tran. 
{ubftantiation, from which error God had not yet delivered 
him. And the good fruits of his miniftry there, were feen in 
the effeéts it had, particularly on the Lady Fiennes, whom he 
converted to the Gofpel truths; which fhe afterwards teftified 
by her future exemplary life and good works. And to enliven 
the devotion of his Parifhioners, he ufed to have the Ze Deum 
read in his parifh church in Englifh; which was afterwards 
urged in accufation againft him. 


In the next year came out the Act of the Six Articles, againft 
which Ridley bore his teftimony in the pulpit; though other- 
wife he was in no danger from the penalties of the ftatute. The 
article of the Corporal Prefence was at that time an article of 
his Creed. ‘The marriage, or uncleannefs of Priefts, affected 
not him, who never did act againft the ftatute in the former in- 
ftance, and was never charged of doing fo inthe latter. As to 
the article of Auricular Confeffion, he tells us towards the clofe 
of his life, that he always thought confeffion to the Minifter 
might do much good. But he made a difference betwixt what 
he thought an ufeful appointment in the church, and the preff- 
ing it on the confcience as a point neceflary to falvation. This 
teltimony occafioned him no {mall trouble. 


Mr. Ridley had been two years at his parifh of Herne, get- 
ing new lights himfelf, by a clofe application to his ftudies of 
the Scriptures and the Fathers, and by friendly conference 
with his Patron the Archbifhop ; and faithfully communicating 
to his people the word of God, ¢ not after the popifh trade, but 
after Chrift’s Gofpel,’ as himfelf teftifies in his Farewell: though 
as yet he acknowleges, that God had not revealed to him the 
doétrine of the Lord’s Supper. His improvements in knowlege 
was with great injuftice charged upon him, as a fickle change 
of opinions, and a fervile conformity to the times: but there 
never appeared any fluctuating or fhifting backward and forward 
in his judgment, but a regular progreffion and advancement in 
the dilcovery of truth; diligently feeking it, and by God’s grace 
cradually finding it, without any worldly motives influencing 
his opinions. 

While he was at Herne, he fo well difcharged his paftoral 
office, that he gained the general applaufe of the people in the 
neighbouring parifhes; who, negle&ting their own Teachers, 
for many miles round‘would come to hear his fermons. 


This year, probably by the perfuafion of the Archbifhop, who 
was 
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was now meditating to bring his Chaplain more into the light, 

he repaired to Cambridge, and there took his Doétor’s degree in 

Divinity. . And, in the Oétober following, the Mafterfhip of 
Pembroke-Hall becoming vacant, the Fellows, who well knew 

the learning, abilities, and good difpofitions of their old Colle- 

giate, invited him back again to college, to take upon him the 

guardianfhip of their fociety.——About this time, according to 

the manufcript Notes of Archbifhop Tenifon in the library at 

Lambeth, Cranmer’s recommendation was of its ufual weight 

with the King, who made Dr. Ridley one of his Chaplain’s. 

One in whom the Archbifhop could place a fure confidence, 

however miftaken he might be in the other, [Thirlby] for Rid- 

ley perfevered in the profeffion of the truth once difcovered, and 

in his friendfhip to his Patron even to death: while Thirlby 

returned to his abjured errors, and in commiffion with Bonner, 

degraded his good friend the Archbifhop, in order to prepare him 
for the flames. Soon after this, the cathedral church of Can- 
terbury was made collegiate, with a Dean, and twelve Preben-" 
daries, and fix Preachers ; which being Cranmer’s own church, 
he found no difficulty in obtaining the fifth prebendal ftall for 
the King’s new Chaplain, Dr. Ridley. 


How honeftly and prudently he behaved himfelf, appears in 
good meafure from his endeavours in the pulpit, to fet the abufes 
of Popery fo open before the people’s eyes in his fermons, as to 
provoke the Prebendaries and Preachers of the old learning, to 
exhibit articles againft him, at the Archbifhop’s vifitation this 
year, for preaching contrary to the ftatute of the Six Articles. 
He feared not to bear his teftimony againft any error he had dif- 
covered; yet with refpeét tothe authority by which the Six Ar- 
ticles were enjoined, delivering his opinion  cautieulte, as that 
his Accufers could prove nothing but the malice of their aecu- 
fation, The fubjeéts he treated upon were, the neceflity of 
prayer in aknowntongue, without which, he faid, it were bur 
babbling—that men ought not to build any fecurity upon mere 
ceremonies—and that auricular confeffion, tho’ it might be ufe- 
ful, was not enjoined by divine authority in the Scriptures, and. 
therefore not neceflary to falvation. “The manner in which he: 
treated thefe fubjects, we learn from the acknowlegement of 
Winchefter, in a letter to Ridley in King Edward’s reign; he 
fays, ** You declared yourfelf always defirous to fet forth the 
mere truth, with great defire of unity, as you profefled; not 
extending any of your afleverations beyond your knowlege, but 
always adding fuch like words, as far as you had read; and if 
any man could foew you further, you would hear him; wherein 
you were much to be commended.” Such was the meek and 


gentle {pirit, and at the fame time fteady and confiftent — 
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of Ridley. But notwithftanding this, his malicious enemies, 
who fought his, and the Archbifhop’s, ruin, did prefent an in. 
formation againft him before the Juftices in Kent, the articles 
of which were, 1. That he preached at St. Steven’s in Roga- 
tion week, and faid, that auricular confefion was but a mere 
pofitive law, and ordained as ‘a godly mean for the finner to 
come to the Prieft for counfel ; but he could not find it in Scrip- 
ture. 2. That he faid, that there was no meeter term to be 
given to the ceremonies of the church, than to call them beg- 
garlyceremonies. 3. That Ze Deum had been fung commonly 
in Englifh at Herne, where the faid Mafter Doétor is Vicar, 
By the addrefs of the Archbifhop, and the diligence of his 
friends, the malevolence of the profecution was difcovered, and 
the intention of it prevented, not without fome difagreeable 
confequences to the Authors and Promoters of it. 


The greateft part of the year 1645, Dr. Ridley {pent in retire- 
ment at his vicarage of Herne. He had hitherto been an un- 
fufpecting believer. of Tranfubftantiation. ‘The generally received 
doétrine, the decrees of Popes, and decifions of Councils, had 
implanted this Faith in him; the rhetorical expreffions of the 
Fathers, and the letter of Scripture, had confirmed him in this 
@pinion. The blafphemies of the Anabaptifts, who were at 
firft the principal impugners of this dotrine, and the irreve- 
rence and indecency of fome other Sacramentaries, barred for a 
Jong time the way to his free enquiries, and better information. 
In the year 1544 Luther had written with great warmth againft 
the doctrines of the Zurickers, upon this fubject, declaring 
them heretics. ‘The Zurickers replied in the beginming of the 
following year, when they publifhed their Apology ; in which 
they explained their doctrine and faith; purged themfelves of 
the guilt of herefy; and ftated Luther’s and their dodtrines, fo 


that the world might judge where the truth lay. 


The coincidence of time renders it probable, that Ridley 
meeting with this book, which we are told was greedily read at 
that time by all parties, carried it with him to employ his retire- 
ment at Herne this f{ummer; and was inclined by it to give the 
queftion a fair examination. So he certainly cid, by whatever 
means induced ; and procured likewife a little treatife, written 
feven hundred years before, by Ratramus, or Bertram, a Monk 
of Corbery, at the requeft of the Emperor Charles the Bald, 
about the year 840; which had been publifhed at Cologne in 
1532, and then fent bythe Zurickers to Albert Marquis of 
Brandenburgh, to vindicate their daétrines from the charge ef 
novelty. From this book Ridley learned, that the determina- 
tion of the Church for Tranfubftantiation had not been fo early 


and general as he had before fuppofed; for that Bertram, 2 ca- 
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tholic Door, fo late as 840, held contrary to the prefent de- 
crees, and that the Faithful at that time, without either of 
them being condemned as heretics, were divided in their opini- 
ons on this fubject. This at once razed that foundation of au- 
thority, on which Ridley had fo confidently built, and left him 
more open to confider the Rea/onings of his Author, which were 
very fenfible and pertinent: his eyes were opened, and he deter- 
mined to fearch the Scriptures upog this article more accurately, 
and the doétrine of the primitive fathers who lived before the 
time of Bertram’s controverfy. And how zealous foever Cran- 
mer might be for tranfubftantiation, and how dangerous foever it 
was to doubt of that article, yet Ridley very honeftly communi- 
cated his difcoveries and fcruples to his good friend and patron 
the Archbifhop, who knowing the fincerity of the man, and 
his cool judgment, was prevailed upon to examine the fubject 
with the utmoft care. “The event was the conviction of both 
of them. But however inftrumental Ridley might have been in 
leading the Archbifhop into this enquiry, he always difclaimed 
the honour of being Cranmer’s inftructor, profeffing to be ¢ but 
the young fcholar to the mafter in comparifon of him:’ always 

with an exceeding modefty refufing the due praifes which even 

his adverfaries gave him; not afluming to himfelf the glory of 
his own improvements, but gratefully referring thern to the 

means and opportunities of acquiring them ; and therefore ac- 

knowleges himfelf a debtor to his vicarage of Herne for the 

doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; * which at that time, fays he, 

was not revealed unto me.’ And before the Commiffioners, he 

gives the following account of Bertram and his book: *¢ Ber- 

tram, a man learned, of found and upright judgment, and ever 

counted a Catholic for thefe feyen hundred years, until our age: 

his treatife whoever fhall read and weigh, confidering the time 

of the writer, his learning, godlinefs of life, the allegations of 

ancient fathers, and his manifeft and moft grounded arguments, 

I cannot (doubtlefs) but much marvel, if he have any fear of 

God at all, how he can with good confcience fpeak againft him 

in this matter of the Sacrament. ‘This Bertram was the firft 

that pulled me by the ear, and that brought me from the com- 
mon error of the Romifh church, and caufed me to fearch more 

diligently and exactly both the Scriptures, and the writings of 

the old ecclefiaftic fathers in this matter.” 


This change of opinion happened to Ridley in 1545, in the 
clofe of which year his patron procured for him the eighth {tall 


in the church of Weftminfter. 


Immediately upon the acceffion of the young King to the 
throne, we find Dr. Ridley much celebrated as a Preacher - 
being appointed to preach at Court on Afh Wednefday, after 
having 
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having confuted the Bifhop of Rome’s pretended authority iff 
government and ufurped power, and in pardons, he took occas 
fion to difcourfe touching the abufes of images in churches, 
and ceremonies, and efpecially holy water for the driving away 
devils. Amongft his auditors was Gardiner, Bifhop of Win- 
chefter, who not altogether relifhing his do&trine, wrote him a 
letter inclofed in one to the Protector, who anfwered in fome 
fuch manner as this, ‘ That if the mifreprefentation of the 
beft book in the world, the Bible, had been reafon fufficient for 
taking it away from the people, which had been done by the 
popifh bifhops, the grofs abufe of images was as juftifiable a rea. 
fon for taking them away from the people.’ 


About this time the Fellows of Pembroke Hall prefented Dr, 
Ridley to the church of Saham in the diocefe of Norwich; 
which prefentation being difputed by the Bifhop, the Doéor 
was admitted to that living by a command of the King, on the 
4th of May.—Three days after a commiffion was granted to the 
Archbifhop, the Bifhops of Durham and Rochefter, Dr. Rid- 
ley, and fix others, to examine a caufe of the Earl of Nor- 
thampton, whofe Countefs had been guilty of adultery. The 
canon-law granted a feparation, but not the liberty of marrying 
again: the Pope indeed difpenfed in thefe cafes. Thefe commif- 
fioners were appointed to examine what was to be done upon 
the authority of the Scriptures, and judgment of the primitive 
Chriftians. They were unwilling to be hafty and precipitate 
in a point of this confequence ; and took more time than agreed 
with the Earl’s impatience for a fecond marriage. He there- 
fore ventured to take another wife before his caufe was deter- 
mined, His rafhnefs and precipitancy gave offence: the Couns 
cil feparated him from his new wife, and delivering her to the 
care of the Queen-dowager, obliged the Earl to wait the fen- 
tence of the Commiffioners; who at length, tho’ not till the 
beginning of the next year, diflolved the former marriage en- 
tirely, and gave the liberty to both of contracting again elfe- 
where.—On the 7th of May in this year, Langland the Bifhop 
of Lincoln died; Holbeach the Bifhop of Rochefter fucceeded 
him, and was confirmed the 20th of Auguft. Immediately after 
this Dr. Ridley was promoted to the fee of Rochefter, and was 
confecrated 25th September, in the chapel belonging to Dr. 
May, Dean of St. Paul’s, in fuch form and manner as was at 
that time ufual in the church of England, by chrifm, of 
holy unction, and impofition of hands, after an oath, renoun- 
cing the ufurped jurifdiction of the Roman Pontiff; vefted ac- 
cording to ancient rites, with the robes and infignia belonging 
to his dignity. The reafon of mentioning thefe circumftances 
thus, particularly is, that Dr. Brooks, in the fubfequent reign, 
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would not allow Ridley to have been a Bifhop, and only de- 
graded him from his prieft’s orders, which it is not eafy to ac- 
count for. For if it be faid that his abjuring the Roman pon- 
tiff invalidated his confecration, it would in like manner have 
unbifhoped Bonner, and every prelate after him, who had all, 
not excepting Tonftal and Gardiner, done the fame. 


The fame day that Ridley was confecrated, the Council fent 
Bifhop Gardiner to the Fleet, for having fpoken and*written in 
prejudice and contempt of the King’s vifitation, and for refufing 
to fet forth the homilies and injunctions. A few days after, the 
new Bifhop of Rochefter was taken by the Archbifhop, with 
the Bifhop of Lincoln, Dr. Cox, and fome others, to confer 
with Gardiner at Dr. May’s houfe: they fent for him thither, 
and endeavoured to perfuade him to comply with the injunctions 
which recommended Erafmus’s paraphrafe of the Gofpels, and 
the new book of homilies. He evaded all their reatonings and 
perfuafions with that artifice and cunning he was fo much ma- 
{ter of ; obftinately refufed to comply, and was fent back to the 
Fleet, where he was detained, till the parliament, then going 
to fit, broke up; which was cenfured as an invafion of liberty. 


This year Cranmer communicated to Latimer thefe truths 
with regard to the Lord’s Supper, with which Ridley had 
brought him acquainted the year before. ‘The sdolatrous venera- 
tion of that Sacrament in the Church of Rome, in worfhipping 
the elements, as converted in the very, fubftantial, and natural 
body and blood of Chrift; and the extreme reverence paid to 
them by the Lutherans, as comprehending in them the fame 
fubftantial and natural body and blood, were now openly oppo- 
fed: but the Anabaptifts, who fled from Germany hither, the 
extravagant among ourfelves, who leap from one extreme, over 
the truth, to the other, and fome Proteftants, who confounded 
truth and error by their fcurility, carried this oppofition fo far, 
as to bring this Sacrament into great contempt. Railing bills 
againft it were fixed upon the doors of St. Paul’s cathedral, and 
other places, terming it Zack in a box, The Sacrament of the Hal- 
ter, Round Robin, and fuch like irreverent terms. ‘The Bifhop 
of Rochefter, who was as far removed from profanenefs as fu- 
perftition, fet his face ftrenuoufly againft this impiety, and pu- 
blicly rebuked it in his fermon at St. Paul’s Crofs; with great 
earneftnefs afferting the dignity of the Sacrament, and the pre-~ 
fence of Chrift’s body there: reproving with great freedom tho’e 
who did irreverently behave themfelves with regard to it: bid- 
ding them to depart, as unworthy to hear the Myftery; as the 
Peenitentes, Audientes, Catechument, and Energumeni, in the pri- 
Mitive times, were not admitted when the Sacrament was ad- 
3 , miniftred. 
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miniftred.- But to the receivers, the Sané7i, he fo explained 
the prefence, that he aflerted, that the material fubftance of the 
bread did ftill remain, and that Chrift called it his body, meat, 
and flefh, giving it the properties of the thing of which it bear- 
eth the name: where, fays our Hiftorian, we find the fame 


lines of his charaéter continue in the preacher, which were ob-_ 
ferved before in the difputant, modeft in propofing his opinions 


to perfons whofe judgments only were miftaken, meekly inffrudt- 
ing thofe who were in error, but earneft and fevere wherever he 
difcovered a fault inthe will, doldly rebuking vice. Yet notwith- 
ftanding all his care.and caution, this fermon was afterwards 
very untruly and unjuftly reprefented, as he himfelf complained, 
as if he had afferted in it the prefence of Chrift’s natural body, 
—We would not willingly pafs a fevere judgment here, but 
certainly the Bifhop might have expreffed himfelf more clearly ; 
the ambiguity of the fentence above left an opening for fuch 
reprefentation. 


The parliament, which fat this winter, added its authority 
to the Bifhop’s reproofs, and punifhed by imprifonment, fine, 


and ranfom at the King’s pleafure, all irreverent defpifers and 


revilers of this facred rite. 
The next thing of importance we find Dr. Ridley concerned 


in, was the reformation of the Common Prayer in the year’ 


1548, of which our Author has given us a full and particular 
account, but too long to be introduced in this work. 


In 1549, the Bifhop of Rochefter, with the Archbifhop, and 
feveral others, were put into commiffion to fearch after all Ana- 
baptifts, Heretics, and contemners of the Common Prayer. 
For complaint had been brought to the Council, that with the 
ftrangers who were come into England, fome Anabaptifts were 
mingled, who were difleminating their errors, and making pro- 
felytes. Among thefe people was one Joan Bocher, com- 
monly called Joan of Kent: fhe appearing before the commif- 
fioners, behaved with great obftinacy there, perfifting in the 
mairtenance of her error, namely, that the Son of God pene- 
trated through the Virgin Mary as through a glafs, taking no 


fubftance of her, as Latimer reports, who {fat in the commiffion. — 


Her own words diftinguifhing betwixt Chri? and the Word, and 
betwixt the outward and inward man of the Virgin; allowing 
the Word to have taken flefh by the confent of the Virgin’s z- 
ward man, but denying that Chrift took flefh of her outward 
man, becaufe it was finful, are not very intelligible. She treat- 
ed with fcorn all the means made ufe of to recover her to a bet- 
ter mind: and fentence pafled upon her, pronouncing her an 
heretick, and delivering her over to the fecular arm. It is ree 


markable that Ridley’s name is not in the fentence, but only — 


the 
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the names of the Archbifhop, Sir John Smith, William Cook, 
dean of the arches, Hugh Latimer, and Ri¢hard Lyell, L. L. D. 
The King was hardly prevailed upon by Cranmer to fign the war- 
rant for her burning: but the Archbifhop diitinguifhed betwixt 
errors in other points, and the open, fcornful, rejecting an exprefs 
article of the Creed, Born of the Virgin Mary; thinking that 
thefe latter, always efteemed heretics from the firft eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity, deferved not the lenity with which others might 
be treated: and reprefented, that it betrayed an indifference to- 
ward religion to neglect putting in execution the laws eftablifh- 
ed for maintaining God’s honour, while they were diligent in 
thofe that were enacted to maintain the King’s honour, and the 
peace or property of the fubjeé&t. However, the Archbifhop 
was not fo earneft to get the warrant executed as fianed. He 
laboured much to convince her, and fave her from the fire. In 
which charitable office, Ridley, when he came to-London, 
joined: they both of them vifited her; they feverally took her 
home with them te their own houfes, and earneftly endeavoured 
to recover her from her errors: but fhe refifted, with great ftub- 
bornnefs and indecency, all their kind pains to recover her. Af- 
ter their unfucce(sful attempts for a whole year, fhe was at laft 
burned, May ad, 1550, perfifting obftinately in her opinion, 
and behaving with great infolence to the laft——‘The like fen- 
tence was executed upon George Van Parre, a Dutchman, for 
denying the divinity of our Saviour, which is mentioned here, 
though it happened not till the 25th of April 1551; on the 6th o€ 
which month, Ridley, who was a commiffioner, figned the 
fentence of excommunication. 


Mild and gentle, fays our Author, as his nature was to every 
modeft enquirer, though in error, he would not break the laws 
in being, in indulgence to obftinate blafphemers.—As we intend 
to entertain our readers, and to enrich our pamphlet, with the 
latter and more interefting part of this life in our next Review, 
we fhall conclude at prefent with a word or two to our reverend 
Author : who, we hope, will excufe the liberty we take with 
him.—We cannot help thinking it extremely wrong, and likely 
to have a very ill effect upon the intereft of religious liberty, an 
intereft which will ever be valued by wife and honeft men, to 
endeavour to palliate fuch actions as thefe, [the burning of Van 
Parre and Joan Bocher] and to glofs them over by artificial 
colourings, when it is well known they are not to be juftified, 
and are totally inconfiftent with the {pirit and principles of Pro- 
teftantifm, as well as Chriftianity. How much better would jt 
be,—-how much more agreeable to the character of a Proteftant 
Clergyman,—ingenuoufly to acknowlege, that the principles of 
liberty, and the rights of Chriftians, were not underftood in 
Rey. Dec. 1763. Ge their 
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their full extent in the beginning of the Reformation: and that 
though they did glorious fervice to the common: caufe of trye 
religion, the very beft of our reformers did not always ad in 
perfect confiftency with themfelves? In writing the lives of 
men, even the beft of men, we are writing the lives of fallible 
and iniperfect beings ; and though it be decent and right, in 
{peaking of the failings of worthy and excellent characters, to 
treat them with great foftnefs and tendernefs ; yet it may upon 
the whole perhaps be as ufeful fometimes to acknowledge their 
failings, as well as to celebrate their excellencies: the one are 
recorded for our imitation, the other for our admonition, and 
neither will be omitted by the faithful hiftorian.—But our aw 
thor does more than palliate; by the ufe he has made of the 
terms bla/phemy, objlinate, Sc. he feems to juftify a pra@tice 
which all good men abhor. He doubtlefs knows, as well as 
ourfelves, that under the fame pretence was Ridley himfelf at 
laft brought to death. : 


[To be concluded in another Article.} J 


iin —_* : 





Man in Queft of Himfelf: or, a Defence of the Individuality of the 
kuman Mind, or Self. Occafuned by fome Remarks in the Mantlyy 
Review for “Fuly 1763, on a Note in Scareh’s Freewill, By 
Cuthbert Comment, Gent. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


7 H AVING done ample juftice, as we imagined, to the 


merit of the ingenious Mr. Search and his illuffrious com- 
mentator, we were not a little furprized at fo formidable an at- 
tack upon us, for having differed with them on a fpeculative 
point; which hath long puzzled, and perhaps will long con- 
tinue to puzzle, much abler metaphyficians than either Mr. 
Search, hts coufin, or ourfelves. Our furprizc, however, was 
greatly augmented by the motive afligned for this replication; 
viz. that the Reviewers had advanced the doétrine, ** of the mind 
and material elements fluctuating and changing into one ano- 
ther; which feemed a revival,” though Mefirs. Comment and 
Co. are candidly willing to believe it was not intended as 
fuch, of the antiquated notion, ‘* that a perceptive and ac- 
-tive Being might be formed of inert and fenfelefs princi- 
-ples.” We muft here beg leave to refer our Readers to 
-thofe two pages * of our Review, againft which this Pam- 
-phlet is written. We are perfuaded they will there find m0 
fuch doétrine advanced. We have hinted, indeed, a con- 
jeéture, founded on analogy, that the primary elements of 


* See Review for July, page 55, and 56, 
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things might not be always in the fame ftate; but this we men- 
tioned curforily, as mere fufpicion only. But were it otherwife, 
what hath this todo with the interchangeability of the mind 
and material elements? Have we even‘ fo much as mentioned 
material elements? Have we admitted the exiftence of ser? and 
fenfelefs principles ?- On the contrary, have we not declared that 
every material fubftance is a compound? How then can Mr. 
Comment pretend to charge us with advancing a doétrine, and 
reviving a notion, founded on principles that we utterly deny? 
Our learned Scholiaft, who cenfures our inelegance, may tell 
us that we then ‘¢ drive p/umb into Berkley’s Syftem.” Not fo, 

neither, good Brother Comment! Modus eff in rebus. Are we 
neceflarily to adopt all the chimeras of the Pneumatifts, becaufe 
we cannot digeft the abfurdities of the Materialifts? If Mr. 

Search and you really thought it worth your while, to: enter, 

at this time of day, into a formal confutation of the Stratonic 
and Democritic Atheifts, we are only forry that fo much inge- 
nuity hath been thrown away in difproving notions long fince 
difproved and exploded. The more plaufible opinions of fome 
modern Deifts had been an object more worthy your attention, 
and would have afforded an extenfive field for the difplay of thofe 
cafuiftical talents, for which you, and your loving coufin, are 
fo eminently diftinguifhed. Your motives for enquiring into 
the individuality of the human mind are certainly the moft 
commendable ; for, as you juftly obferve, ‘* while it remains 
uncertain whether our continuance is to laft any longer than this 
life, there is very little encouragement to confider whether there 
be another world, or no: Whereas, on the other hand, if it 
could be fhewn, from the contemplation of our nature, that 
the mind is built to laft for ever, then it would become éexpe- 
dient to examine what is likely to befal her hereafter, and whe- 
ther any thing to be done at prefent, may affect her future con- 
dition.” Nothing can be more praife-worthy than fuch an en- 

quiry ; and very happy fhould we think ourfelves to have an 

opportunity of bearing teftimony to the fuccefs of the enquirer : 

but we fear it will be long before mankind will be able to arrive 

at that defired aflurance, by means of their natural reafon 

only.’ Hence, when you tell us that Mr. Search’s * plan, 

having confined him 'to build folely upon the fund of natural 

reafon, he was not entitled to avail himfelf of the aflurances 
given in the Gofpel,” we cannot help thinking that his ver 

plan excludes the beft.affurance he can attain of the object 
of his enquiry, And, indeed, as life everlafting is brought to 
light by the Gofpel, to what purpofe fhould Chriftians throw 
that facred torch afidé, to grope about and bewilder themfelves 
in the darknefS of ‘human reafon; unlefs it be with a prefump- 
tuous view to fet the latter in competition with the former, and 
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to make revelation become apparently ufelefs? This view, 
however, we are as ready to believe was foreign to Mr. Search’s 
defign, as his commentator is willing to excufe us, in the in- 
{tance above mentioned. 


Having thus, we hope, fully fatisfied the Reader that the 
Author’s alledged motive for this publication is, groundlefs, we 
fall, in our own juftification alfo, enter into fome of his prin- 
cipal arguments, whereby it may appear that he hath been as un- 
fair in the management of his attack, as the attack itfelf was 
wanton and unprovoked. Nay, we doubt not we {hall be able 
to fhew that, notwithftanding he difplays fo much agility, and 
flourifhes his back-fword fo tremendoufly, he is not guste fo great 
a mafter in the noble ference of SEL¥-defence, as fome may pro- 
bably imagine. 


The firft paffage in Mr. Search’s book, on which we took 
the liberty to comment, contained the following affertion, 
‘© Exiftence belongs enly to individuals; a Compound being a 
number, or colleétion, of fubftances, and having no other ex- 
iftence than that of its parts.” Inftead of cenfuring this paf- 
fage, as we might have done (it involving a contradi@ion in 
terms) we contented ourfelves with afking, what was meant by 
the words Individuals, exiftence and fubjiance; concluding ‘that, 
if the Author meant palpable individuals and material fubttance, 
Thefe were compounds; and, according to his aflertion, had no 
exiftence at all. No! fays Mr. Comment, it was not faid that 
Compounds did not exi/f, but only that they did not exift in 
the fingular number, as diftinct from their parts ; they having 
no other exiftence than that of their parts. And yet it.was 
aftually faid ** Exiftence belongs only to Individuals.” And, if 
fo, Compounds muft have no exiftence at all.—** Yes, yes, they 
have /ome exiflence too, but no other than that of their parts ; and 
therefore they do not abfolutely exift, in nature.” Hey day! 
Mafter Cuthbert ! they do exift, and they don’t exift! Pray do us 
the favour to let us know what you mean by exi/fence? Whatkind 
of idea have you of the eflence of Individuals, and by what means 
was that idea obtained? We fhould be glad to know whether 


you conceive the individual elements, or firft principles of things, 


to which only you afcribe exiftence, to be material or immate- 
rial. If the former, we fhould be farther curious to know how 
you difcovered that fuch elements actually exift. For our part, 
we know of neither argument nor fact which leads to fuch 
a conciufion. Your individual material elements, therefore, 
ate, for ought you know, as mere entia rationis as any of thofe 
compounds they are fuppofed to form. It is common in phyfics 


t6 diftinguifh matter from motion, or bodies from their proper-. 


ties; asat isin Metaphyfics to make a diftin@ion betwen ex- 
idence 
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tence and action, , or fubftance and mode: And yet nothing is 
more common in both fciences than to take ‘one for tlie other ; 
there being nothing more difficult than to diftinguith fometimes 
between matter and motion, or an agent and an action, ‘The 
duration of a motion or aétion will often be {ufficient t6 procure 
it the denomination of a body, or actual Being. -It is true 
that without the exiftence of an agent, there could be no adtion; 
but the eflence of fuch agent is not to be defined, though its 
exiftence is proved, by its action; fuch action generating, and 
by its duration conftituting, a new exiftence ; which, in its turn, 
becomes an agent with regard to a fucceeding action. But pro- 
bably you cannot get rid of the ideal diftinction of mode and 
fubftance ; the latter only, according to you, having:a right to 
the term exiftence. If by fubftance, however, you mean mat - 
ter, i.e. fomething that hath length, breadth and thicknefs, 
this may, for ought we know, be only the refult of the action 
of immaterial agents; body itfelf being probably as mere a 
phenomenon as any of thofe effects which appear more palpably 
to arife from the mutual and reciprocal action of bodies on 
eachother. You fay palpable bodies:may be divided into parts ; 
thefe again into other parts, and fo on; concluding hence that 
we muit come at laft to the primary individual elements, which, 
not being: compounded of others, muft have. an abfolute ex- 
iftence. Be itfo. Muft not you firft find outa palpable body 
without pores, one that throughout the whole of its dimenfions, 
contains the true elementary fubftance, before you can prove 
that mere divifibility will bring us to the primary individuals of 
which you imagine it compounded ? Grofs bodies, indeed, may 
be broken to pieces, and have their parts feparated from each 
other; butthe fmalleft bodies.in nature may poffibly be no more 
potentially than aétually divifible. How are you certain that 
quantity is really made up of an infinite number of parts, or 
that it is not generated by the flux of one or afew? If a line 
may be defcribed (not of the appofition of parts, but) by the 
flux of a point, a furface by that of a line, and a fojid by that 
of a fuperficies, and fo forth; in a word, if the extenfion of 
bodies fhould be as mere a phenomenon as any of their other 
qualities, the effence of the primary elements of things may 
prove to be nothing but action: they may poffibly be nothing 
elfe than fo many diftin@ actions of one feif-exiftent, and uni- 
formly a&ting firft caufe. And, in this cafe, what becomes. af 
poe favourite /ub/tance ? Is it not, to the full, as imaginary a 

eing-as Mode or Figure? Now we will venture to fay you 
cannot adduce one valid argument, to fhew that the effence of 
the primary elements of things, is not fuch as we here infinuate ; 
nor ¢an you point out in what refpect the phenomena of the 
uiiverfe would be affected or algered, if it were not as we fay. 
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454 Man in Queft of Himfelf. 
The Materialifts may fuppofe the Berkleian fyftem as abfurd as 
they pleafe; but nothing can carry with it a greater air of ab- 
furdity in philofophy than to fuppofe the Creator to have firft 
given exiftence to, or defcribed, avoid {pace, and after that to have 
made a parcel of inert, lifelefs mafles of matter; and that b 
the difpofition, motion and fenfibility which he afterwards in- 
troduced among thofe, he produced the phenomena of the uni- 
verfe. Can it be fuppofed lefs confiftent with omnipotence that 
the Supreme Being fhould produce the world without the for- 
mation of real {pace and matter, than that he fhould do it by 
means of fuch inane and inert expedients? Is it not more phi- 
lofophical to conceive that all the phenomena of nature flow 
immediately from him, as the firft caufe; and that all phyfical 
exiftence is the uniform refult of his action? God is faid to 


have created the world out of nothing: but, according to the 


Materialifts, he not only did not make the world out of mzthing, 
but appeared under the ftrange neceflity of creating /omething, 
hrit of all, to make it of; and not only fo, ‘but to make.a 


place likewife to hold this fomething in. But not to grow ju- 


dicrous on fo ferious a fubjeét, this is certain that our ideas of 
external objects are the joint effect and mutual reful€ of the 
action, of thofe objects, andthe paifion, fenfibility, or, if you 


will, the aGtion, of our organs of perception: fo that fhould we 


affirm objects to exift in nature as they do in our minds, we 
fhould make little difference between external objects, and. our 
ideas of them; and no difference between the appearance of things 
and the things themfelves. When the followers of Berkley, there- 
fore, fay that external objects, fuch as they appear to us, do 


not abfolutely exift in nature, their e/e being percipi, we can- 


not help paying fome regard totheiropinion. Hence it is, alfo, 
that we conceive the term /ub/lance to be merely exprefiive of an 


idea and not of a thing. The immaterial elements of bodies 


(or the feveral conftant, durable, and uniform actions of the firft 
caufe) may excite in us the ideas of fubftance, matter and the 
like ; but doth it therefore follow that fuch elements are fubftan- 
tial and material? Surely, not! 


Thus you fee, Brother Comment, it was not without reafon 
we defired you to explain your terms; that of exifence feem- 
ing to us very equivocal or improper, as applied exclufiyely to 
individual elements ; of whofe eflence we fhall probably ever 
yemain profoundly ignorant. : 


Admitting then (as we think it cannot be denied us) that 
every thing in nature, whatever it be, which excites the ideas 
of an external object, hath a title to exi/lence, we fhall find, 
on 3 narrow infpection into fuch objects, and into the means of 
our acquiring ideas of them, that they confift as frequently 
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what is called mode and figure, action or relation, as they do, of what 
we call /ubjlance. If we fhould take, for’ inftance, a piece of 
fteel wire, and twift it round into a circular or fpiral fioure,. it 
would form a fpring, viz. an object exciting ‘a certain idéa of 
refiftance peculiar to a piece of wire fo twifted. Now, we 
would afk whether this /pring exifts or not? Is it fomething, or 
nothing ? If we fay, it hath 20 other exiftence than as a piece 
of wire: it would be falfe; becaufe, when on/y a piece of wire, 
it gave me no fenfation of fuch refiftance as I feel from the 
fpring. May we-not fay, therefore, that fuch' {pring shath an 
exiflence, with as much propriety, as we could before fay, that the 
wire exifted ? And, if it exifts ; in what doth its eflénce con- 
fift? Doubtiefs, inmere form. “ No, vou would fay, mere form 
is nothing ; amere mode! and cannot conftitute’a Being ; the ex-* 
iftence of the {pring is only ‘that of the feel wire; for if we 
fhould coil up .a piece of * /eaden wire in the fame manner it 
would not form a fpring.” Very true; and this obje@ion, in- 
ftead of ‘invalidating, confirms our opinion: the lead would not 
bea fpring; becaufe it is too foft to fupport that form which 
is eflential to (or conftitutes the ‘exiftence of) a {pting. We 
fhall endeavour to illuftrate this point by another‘inftance. Is 
there a man in the world who will deny thé exiftence of ‘a clock 
ora watch? And yet, what is a clock? “It is a machine, or 
time-piece, indicating the hours of night“and day. ‘But if all 
the parts of which fuch machine is compofed, were feparated, 
and thrown promifcuoufly on the floor, though every -one of 
them might be perfect in its kind, would they conftitute a 
clock? Would they tell you the time of the night’or day? No— 
What then is the effence of a clock? or whence doth it de- 
rive its claim to exiltence? In the relation which its feveral. 
parts actually bear to each other.—But may not this relation be 
conceived to fubfift, if all the parts were deftroyed ; in which. 
-eafe no clock could be allowed to exift? Moft certainly : but 
there ts a wide difference between an aéfual anidan ideal relation. 
Things are not, as we before obferved, what they appear; their 
relations therefore undoubtedly bear the fame diftinction. It is to 
be obferved we mentioned, mode, figure, action, and relation. Our 
Brother Comment, anj we hope our Readers too, will perfectly un- 
derftand us. Nothing is more‘true than that Compounds could 
not adiually exift without the fimples or clements of which they 
are compounded : but it does not thence follow that they have 
no other .exiftence than that of thofe elements; or that, when 
the latter concur to the formation of Compounds, -thefe Com- 





* Is exiftence then exprefled by an 41) Give? ‘Accurate and ele- 
gant Philologifts! A Subjiaative is the name of a thiag. 
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pounds may nof, with as much propriety, be faid to exift, ag 
thofe elements themiclves. 


Mr, Comment feems to have heen mifled in this argument by 
fuppofing a Compound to be merely an ailemblage or-colleétion 
of parts. But jf Compounds were nothing more than affem. 
blages or colleétions of individual elements, (as thefe elements 
are fuppofed to be homogeneous, and only numerically diftinét), 
fuch Compounds cquld have no {fpecific difference: they would 
differ only in magnitude, or number of parts. Materialifts al- 
low thar the primary elements, of which brafs and iran, for 
in{tance, are compounded, are homogeneous: but brafs and 
iron have a fpecific as well as a numerical difference: brafs and 
jron therefore have an exiftence different from that of thei 
component parts. .And hence itis plain that the eflence of 
Compounds, guatenus Compounds, Jies not in a mere aflem- 
blage of parts ;.but in the modification, mutual aétion, or re- 
ciprocal relation, of thofe parts. In like manner Mr, Comment. 
is miftaken in his favourite inftance of illuftration. A regiment 
he conceives to te merely a noun of number, as a grofs, a 
icore, adozen. But, though a regiment may be faid to con 
fift. of a certain number, by way of diftinguifhing it fromoa 
battalion, a troop, or a company; yet the number of men is 
not {fo effential as to conftitute its exiftence. If it were, an 
equal number of men, without. incorporation, eftablifliment, 
officers, or difcipline, would conftitute a regiment too. Surely, 
howeyer, we fhould make fome difference between a regiment 
and a mob ! “and therefore a regiment cannot be truly faid to, 
exift cnly by the éxiftence of the men. Our brother Comment 
fays ** furely di/banding is not annihilating!” Indeed, Sir, itis. 
When the foldiers are difbanded, and the officers put on half; 
pay, the regiment is broke or annihilated, even though eyery. 
mother’s fon of the corps fhould be alive and well. You 
probably could not fo eafily digeft our aflerting, that, on the 
ether hand, the regiment might exift if every individual manin 
it were killed. And yet (to ufe your own method of illuftra- 
tion) we have frequently heard, in this nation, and even paid for 
the fubfiftence too, of regiments that exifted only, on paper 4 
and have committed the protection of our liberties and proper-. 
ties to nominal heroes, who took the field only on the mutter: 
roll. There are the regiments that fuffered fo extremely at the, 
Havannah ; pray, do they ftillexift or not? The news-papers 
rell us that fome of them lately arrived in Ireland. But, the 
common pews papers will lie; and indeed we would not appeal. 
jn this cafe even to the authority of the Gazette itfelf. We. 
thould be glad, however, to know, between friends, whether, 
or not Mr. Comment thinks they ftill exift? If the term regi- 
ment 
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ment be, indeed, merely a noun of number, a regiment mutt 
ceafe to exift, the moment one.of that number is annihilated. 
But, not to be fo very ftrict upon a brother Commentator as to 
boggle with him for the life of afingle man, wehould be proud 
if he would inform us how many men might:be.killed before the 
regiment would ceafe to exift? Doth it ceafe to exift after the 
firit man drops? or doth it continue to exift till the coup de grace 
be given to the laft? According to our notions, there is 4, wide 
difference between deftroying . the men of.a regiment, and de- 
ftroying the regiment itfelf. Is it abfolutely effential to a regi- 
ment, that. .every officer and private centine] in it fhould be: 
alive? Nay, admitting that it is a noun of number, why may 
not fome, or.all of that number, bedead? A regiment is notacom- 
pound human being, confifting of, or comprehending, the lives of 
a certain number of individual human beings. It is true, a 
cannon-ball may as effectually difcharge a gentleman from the 
fervice as the .beft congé in the world; but till that difcharge is 
2dmitted, till he is ftruck off the lift, oris fuperfeded-in his poft 
ty fome other man, he is an officer of that regiment, even though 
he be fairiy killed in the field of battle. ‘Thedeath of the man 
doth not immediately annihilate the oficer.. It renders him in- 
deed, incapable of duty : but there he lies, ** on the cold ground 
out{tretched he lies,” with his pike in his hand and his commif- 
fion in his pocket ; and the foldjers fhake their heads, and fay,, 
‘* there lies our poor captain. !”7 a =e 
We do readily admit that the men of a regiment are not anni- 
hilated by being difbanded;-but by difbanding ‘the men, the 
King certainly annihilates the regiment. “And ‘how can you, 


Mr. Cuthbert Comment, 'prefume to fay, “* he doth not theres 


by lofe a firigle fubjet, fubftance, or being, out of ‘his: domi-+ 
nions ?”” Would he not lofe fo many foldiers,; which will coft 
the government fome thoufands of pounds when it wants them? 
Are fo'diers then no Beings? And doth the government in this 
cafe throw away its thoufands'to purchafe nothing? For want 
of foldiers, itis certain a recruiting officer is obliged to enlift 
mere men; but it will coft both a great miany men and’ much 
money too to compleat a regiment of foldiers. But, perhaps; 
you, Mr, Comment, think no more of thofe brave fellows, 
that have furvived the facrifice of fo many of their companions 
on the plains of Europe and America, than Falftaff did of the 
ragged regiment he was afhamed to march through Coyentry ; 
Ragamufhns! food only for powder! mere mortal men that 
will ferve to fill a pit as well as better! Learn, good Mr. Cuth- 
bert, to have a little more refpect for thofe beings who have fo 
remarkably fignalized themfelves in ‘the fervice of their coun- 
try, ag have raifed its reputation to the higheft pitch ‘of mili-. 
fary glory, we oer ee 
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Another miftake of our brother Scholiaft is, that he doth not 
make a fufficient diftinétion, ‘between the component parts of 
particular Compounds, and the primary individual elements of 
Compounds in general. ft is certain that the latter exift in all, 
but they cannot, with ‘philofophical accuracy, be indifcrimj- 
nately called the component parts of Compounds’ fpecifically 
different. The primary elements of all bodies are confefledly ho- 
mogeneous ; and yet the immediate component parts of brafs and 
thole of iron are different. Thus the component parts of a crowd 
or mob may be confidered as homogeneous, mere individuals ; 
but thofe of a regiment arenot fo. ‘There enter, into the com- 
pofition of a regiment, a Colonel, Lieutenant Colonel, Major, 
Captains, Subalterns, and private centinels. And, notwithe 
ftanding thofe characters are feverally futtained by homogeneous 
individuals ; yet mereindividuals, or men, are not the component 
parts ofa regiment, as they are of an irregular and undifciplined mob; 
Hence Serjearrt Bluff and Corporal Trim might both be knock- 
ed on the head; and yet the Serjeant and Corporal of their de- 
partment ftill exift; even as when, in action, the command 
devolving on ‘the officers of any corps as their faperiors fall) 
the commanding officer is always alive, tho’ General ‘Trunchéon, 
Colonel Standard,’ Major Pike, and twenty others may have 
fallen in the battle. Will it be ftill faid that fuch commanding 
efficer is no otherwife a being, or hath xo other exiftence, ‘than 
as aman; his poft being only the-relation in which he ftands 
to the reft of ‘his corps? To this we might anfwer, that forfar 
ashe is 2 mere man, he cannot caufe the artillery to batter down 
the walls of a>town,. or give motion to the numerous indivi- 
duals of his'army to-cut the enemy to pieces. No. This he 
does by virtue of his being commanding officer. . It .is the Ge- 
neral, and not the man, that aéts. So that here.is a town Je- 
velled with the ground, and a flaughter made of fome thoufands 
ef human creatures, by a mere non-entity ! For, though ‘it be 
true-the men had a hand in al] this mifchief, yet had. not the 
General commanded the attack, the poor fellows might ‘have 
ftood very peaceably and harmlefs, with their firelocks refting 
on their fhoulders. : ! 


Our antagonift may poffibly object to all this, by calling it 
metaphyfical cafuiftry, and telling us over again that modifica- 
tion, and relation, are not exiftence, that the properties of things 
are not the things themfelves ; for ‘* if there be real qualities pro~ 
ducing perceptions, then there is a real fomething pofleffing the 
qualities ; as there can be no fquarenefs without fomething fquare, 
or rednefs without fomething red.” The latter part of this illuftra- 
tion is a little unfortunate, if we reflect on the phenomena ‘of 
light and colours. But to cut fhort this part of the difpute; 
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refting our caufe on what hath been faid; Mr: Commient fup- 
pofes that things do not confift merely of their qualities, and 
we coriceive that they confift of nothing elfe; for if all ‘fuch 
qualities were gone, the things themfelves would be annihi!ated. 
And we may very fafely call upon him, and all the Materialifts 
in the world, to give one phyfical proof, or bring one folid ar- 
gament, for the exiftence of any fubftratum or fubftance inde- 
pendent of, and fupporting, or pofleffing fuch qualities. The 
qualities and relations of things are all that we actually perceive 
of them, and therefore all that we really know of exiftence. 


Mr. Comment fays,-indeed, that a man cannot doubt of his 
own exiftence, or that he hath a perfomality diftinét from that 
of all other Beings. And yet fhould I afk.a man. what he means 
by Ais own exiftence, or that diftinét perfonality, he would de- 
fine it by the feveral relations in which he ftands, and by which 
he is diftinguifhed from fuch Beings, But before we proceed any 
farther on this head, we mutt take the liberty to reprehend our 
worthy friend and relation, for, what we think, a little unfair 
dealing in the attack on our article. In page 13 of his pamphlet 
is the following paflage. ‘* We come next to the term Jadivi- 
dual; and what does that import but fomething that cannot be 
divided ? Therefore to talk of every individual being a Com- ~ 
pound, is a palpable abfurdity, a flat contradiction; the fame as 
an indivifible divifible, or an uncompounded Compound.” 
Here he conceals from the Reader the diftinétion .we made-be- 
wwveen palpable individuals and impalpable indivifible-elements. 
A very material diftin@ion! Without . building. however, on 
this, /it is certain that a houfe, a church, or*a windmill is-as 
much an individual houfe, church or windmill.as an indivifible 
element is an. individual element... We fhould ‘not, prefume-to 
fay that a windmill was an individual fubftance ;.: becaufe we 
know of no fuch thing in nature: but guatenus.a windmill, of 
whatever parts it may be compounded, it is truly an individuals 
for though we may divide it into parts, we cannot divide it-into 
windmills. . : 


Again, Mr. Comment hath impofed on his Readers, or him- 
felf, in charging us with having advanced that ‘* the not hay- 
ing knowlege of exiftence, and not exifting, are fynonimous ex- 
preffions.” If this Gentleman’s memory had been equal to 
his wit, he might have recollected that he himfelf. refted the 
proof of our exiflence, folely upon our not being able to doubt 
it. Hence it was that we let fall the equivocal expreffion 
whereon he founds his charge of this paralogifm. But, not- 
withftanding he is pleafed to flourifh away through three or four 
pages on the fabject, we have too good an opinion both of him 


and ourfelves, to fuppofe he could, even for a moment, think us 
a guilty 
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guilty of fo notorious a blunder. Indeed, Brother, - this 
method of treating an antagonift, refembles too much the def- 
perate and difingenuous tricks of a prize-fighter, and is highly 
unbecoming the dignity and candour of the illuftrious famil 


of the Comments. ‘fo return, however, to the fubjeQ@, of whic 


you profefs yourfelf fo extremely tenacious, viz. the individy- 
ality of the human mind. A man cannot doubt of his ownex- 
iftence. True. But when you afk him ftritly, of what itis 
that he cannot doubt? He is puzzled to tell you. He knows, 
from a confcioufnefs of his own exiftence, that fomething exifts 
which he calls him/e/f; but whether this be a compound ora 
fimple, he may very juftly be doubtful. He is by no means 
confcious of the exiftence of either a mental or material fubftra- 
tum, diftin& from and independent of his organical qualities, 
which remain always the fame, and by which his identity is 
determined. You have, indeed, ftuffed up an antagonift of 
ftraw, whom you have cuffed and buffetted about with all the 
triumph of con{cious fuperiority. ‘But, had we been at the el- 
bow of this doughty cafuift, we fhould have protiipted him to 
afk different queftions, and make very different anfwers, to 
thofe you have drawn from him ; in which cafe, inftead of giv- 
ing you fo fair an opportunity of difplaying your-powers, he 
might perhaps have proved a formidable fcare-crow. 


We had hinted that, as all our ideas are acquired by means 
of the fenfes, the knowlege of our perfonal identity could not be 
attained without an human body, Mr. Comment feems :to be 
of another, opinion, and charges us with po/fitivene/s for having 
aflerted what we-did not demonftrate.. We cannot.help think- 
ing it, however, a little injurious to impute what we may ad- 
vance, to pofitivenefs, becaufe not always attended with.a de- 
monftration. ‘The nature of our work will by no means adn.’ 
us to be fo explicit on every fubjec&t, on which it- may never- 
thelefs be expedient to give our opinion, as if we were writing 
a pamphlet which we might enlarge as we pleafed. Indeed, we 
fear many of our Readers will think we have, in the prefent in- 
ftance, taken up too much of their time alicady ;.but we muft 
beg leave to fay a word or two more on this fubjeé of perfonal 
identity. Our identity of perfon is known fo others by our 
fize, make; features, voice, fentiment, &c. Mr. Comment 
would declare none of thefe to be exiftence. Our meat 
known to ourfelves by the fenfe or. remembrance of our prefent 
and paft relations to other objeG@s. But fuppofe that a man or 
woman fhould be {0 much altered in their fize, make, features, 


voice and fentiment as not to be known again by. others: ‘Sup- 


e farther that by ficknefs or accident their- memory fh 


be fo impaired as to make them forget their former ideas, we 
an 
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and fituation: how is the identity of fuch a perfon to be 
afcertained; and in what doth it confift? It is on all hands 
allowed that, from the change effeéted by the accretion of 
chyle, and excretion of the humours, there may not. remain 
any part of their former corporeal fubftance. Their external 
form and interior conftitution are fo altered, that they are not 
known to be the fame perfons, either by themfelves or others. 
And yet, it is faid, they are the fame identical perfons, from 
fome unchangeable individuality in the mind, or felf. It may be 
fo; but we cannot conceive how Mr. Search or his commen- 
tator could poffibly find it out: for as to their fpirit and drop, 
they favour too much of the Empiricifm of the Materialifts, to 


deferve notice. The human foul, whatever it be, is certainly | 


neither drop nor pill. Not that we deny the identity of a per- 
fon under the circumftances fuppofed; becaufe had the chan 
been gradually effected in the prefence of others, they would 
fill call him by the fame name, and might act in regard to him 
in every refpect as before. So that we fee, if all the fubftance 
of a man’s body were changed, and its form and difpofition 
only transferred to other fubttance ; the perfon might remain 
ftill the fame ; whereas if the form and difpofition were chang- 
ed, though the corporeal fubftance fhould be. ftill the fame, the 
perfon might not. Again, the identity of the perfon feems to 
depend on the circumftance of the change being obferved by, 
others, or remembered by himfelf. The man, altered as above 
{uppofed, is the fame man, if he be ftill called by the fame 
name, live in the fame neighbourhood, and poflefs the family 
eftate: but had this change happened to him alone in a diftant 
uninhabited ifland, who would admit him to be the fame per- 
fon? And yet can it be faid that a man’s identity is merely 
circumftantial ? According to the teftimony of others, it appears 
that our identity confifts in the famenefs of our form; and ac- 
cording to our own teftimony, it confifts in the famenefs of our 
refleftion. ‘That fuch a parton would be the fame is certain, if 
by being the fame we: mean as one numerically diftiné from 
all others ; but is perfonal identity merely negative, confifting 
only in not being any. thing elfe? Mr. Comment, as many 
others have done before him, feems to lay a great ftrefs on the 
certainty of our exiftence, from our confcioufnefs of it; but’ 
this confcioufnefs is but very imperfe&t. If a. mag did not him- 
felf remember that he had before borne a fimilar relation to the 


objects about him; he would never, know himfelf to be the- 


{ume man; and, if ignorant of his perfonal identity, how im- 
perfect. muft not his knowlege: be of his own exiftence? But be 
this as it may, it appears pretty evident that perfonal identity 
Coniifts notin the famenels of any: particular Being, independent 
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of other Beings; but in the famenefs of the relations which 
fuch Being bears to all others. . If you continue ftill to. afk, 
what then is the Being, abftracted from its qualities and rela- 
tions ? ‘We anfwer, we do not pretend to define, or even aflert, 
the exiftence of, things without properties, qualities and re- 
fations. ‘The leaft exceptionable idea we can form of the firft 
elements of things, is, that they are durable actions, or powers, 
produ€tive, by their combination, of the various phenomena of 
nature. The internal fenfitive powers, exciting in organized 
- bodies a fenfe of pleafure and pain, or caufing them to be af- 
fected by the action of external objects, doubtlefs exift, as well 
as thofe powers impreffing the fenfe of fuch objects: but, whe- 
ther they are all homogencous ; whether they. are in a fixed or 
flu€tuating ftate; whether they have an exiftence as feparate 
agents, ‘diftinét, and, in that fenfe, independent of the Deity; 
ox whether they are to be conceived as feveral diftin@ and con- 
ftant exertions of that fupreme and felf-exiftent power; thefe 
points are, in our opinion, not to be determined by the ftrongeft 
efforts of the human underftanding. We refer, therefore, our good 
friend and brother, Mr. Comment, with all thofe who are juftly fo- ) 
licitous about the welfare of the human foul in a future ftate, to | 
the comfortable aflurances of that Gofpel, which Mr. Search hath 

thought proper to lay afide; being fully perfuaded, that if they 

do not find fatisfaétion in the Scriptures, they may long feek it in 

vain, amidft the perplexity of metaphyfical difquifitions. 
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RELIGIOUS, &e, 


Art. 1. Mechanicns and Flaven ; or the Watch fpiritualized.. By 
John Martin, Watch-maker, of Spalding, Lincolnhhire. 
vo. 1s. Keith. 


oug OSE who are acquainted with the fpiritual Conundrums of 
-» Flavel, will have an idea of honeft John Martin’s typical per- 
formance. ———- Some men’s heads have an amazing emblematical twift: 


Art. 2. 4 Differtation upon the Subjec? of Circumceifion. Contain- 

‘ing, an Enquiry into the Original of this religious Rite: With an 
Attempt to fettle fome Points of ancient Hiftory and Chronology, 
by the Heb of this Medium, inanew Method. By John Bre- 
kell, of Liverpoole. 8vo. 6d. Waugh. . 


Some learned arguments are here produced, which render it, in fome 
4 degree, 
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degree, probable, that the Shepherds, mentioned by. Manetho, invaded 
and conquered Egypt notlong after the departure of the Lraelites ; amd 
that they were Arabians, and the defcendants of Abraham, by Ifhmael: 
and, confequently, that the Egyptians might have received ‘the rite of 
Circumcifion from them—contrary to the fuppofition of Celfus, Shaftf- 
bury, and fome,other Writers, that Abraham bimfelf received it from 
the Egyptians. Clear and decifive evidence is not to be expected in 
a fubject fo ancient and obfcure: and therefore we ought to be {atisfied, 
if we can find the leaft probability, from other teftimonies, to confirm 
the account which the Old Teftament gives of the origin of Ciscumei- 
fion. But we with our learned Author had purfued his fubje&t, and 
‘ proceeded to corroborate his oo? by examining the different 
hopothefes of Ufher, Marfham, Newton—all which (he fays) he has con- 
fidered with care and attention, and thinks them liable to greater objec- 
tions than the fcheme he has formed and purfued.’—Particularly, we 
with he had confidered the paflage in Jofhua v. g. where circumcifing the 
Ifraelites is faid to be rolling away the reproach of Egypt from off them: 
which may /eem to imply, that the Egyptians reproached the Ifraclites 
for being uncircumcifed: and confequently, that it was elteemed as a 
facred rite by the Egyptians themielves, before the departure of the 
Ifraelites,—and the ftrong prefumptions alfo alleged by Newron to 
prove (im confirmation of the opinion of Jofephus) that Shifhac and 
the great Sefoftris were the fame perfon. O. 


Art. 3. The Triumphs of Fehovah, a Peace-Offering. 8vo. | 
rs. 6d. Buckland. 


This is a differtation on the LXVILI Pfalm, -with an app ication of 
the circumftances therein recorded to the events of our own times. 
The work is conducted in the following method. 

1. It is enquired what are the exploits and operations of JEnovau 
recorded in this Pfalm? 2. The fruits and benefits of theie opera- 
_ are reprefented. 3. The ufe and improvement to be made of 
them. 

By way of Appendix, are fubjoined a few fhort Effays on fomte 
paflages of the Revelation, efpecially the great river Exphrates. 

The work before us fhows the Author to be a pretty good Ori- 
entalitt; and to have fome turn to criticiim: the marks of a pious 
and devout mind run through the whole of his performance ; but 
the application of the paffages in the Pfalm to fome of the events 
of the late war, are unfufferably wild and fanciful, and, we appre- 
hend, will not give the fober and judicious part of our Readers. any 
great entertainment. To fee a paffage cited from the London Ga- 
zette, or the Monthly Regiffer of a Magazine, to elucidate the Pfalms 
of David, might create a fmile, did not our veneration for thofe 
antient. writings, and a confidera:ion of the unfearchable coanfels of 
divine. providence reftrain it. $ 
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Art. 4. The Mayor. of Garrat. A Comedy of two Afis. As it 
1s performed at the Theatre-rayal in Drury-lane, By Samuch 
_ Foote, Efg; 8vo.: rs. - Vaillant. , 
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There is much humour and entertainment in th’s piece. The fir 
att is truly comic, as is alfo _ part of thefecond. The-charatter of 
Major Sturgeon is new, and highly wrought up. On the whole, *the 
Mayor of Garrat deferves all the fuccefs it has met with ; and it is al- 
Jowing its droll and ingenious Author no more than his due praife, to fay, 
that none of our theatrical Geniufes have the power to treat the town 
with a heartier laugh than Mr. Foote: witnefs his Knights, his Exgli/b- 
man in Paris, his Orators, and the prefent performance. 


Art. 5. Love at firft Sight: A Farce of Two A&s; as perform- 
ed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. 1s. Becket and 
De Hondt. 


Water gruel, without falt. 


Art. 6. The Dupe, a Comedy. As it is ated at the Theatre-royal 
in Drury-lanc, by ‘his Majefty’s Servants, By the Author of 
the Dijcovery*.. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. 


As this fecond comic production of Mrs. Sheridan’s pen hath already 
received fentence of condemnation from the public, we fhall have ve 
little to fay to it:—for, to be doubly damned, would be hard meafure 
indeed !——. Neither doth the printed play deferve fuch fevere cenfure 
as the performance received on the /fage, the paflages objected to, for 
their grofinefs, being ftruck out. 


* See Review, vol. XXVIII. p. 167. 


Art. 7. The Deuce is in him. A Farce of Two Adis. Ay it is 
performed at the Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 15. 
Becket, &c. 


A very agreeable Entertainment, not unworthy the Author of the 
Jealous Wife. 


Art. 8. Ihe Liar, aComedy. In three A&:. 8vo. ys. Cooke. 


Although: this t/ing is ftyled a Comedy, we cannot but think it one of 
the pooreit and moft contemptible of tne minor family of Farces, It is 
wholly deititute of wit, invention, character, or moral, 


POETICAL. 


Art. g. The Prieft in Rhyme; a doggrel Verfification of Kidgell’s 
Narrative, relating to the Eflay on Woman. ‘4to. 15. 
Gretton. ' 


There are many very paflable Hudibraftics, and Cottonian rhymes, ia 
this merry verfification or Mr. Kidgell’s pamphict; as for example, 
J, Kidgell, Artium Magifer, 
For Wilkes’s back have fpread this blifter; 
Of Horne in Surry am 1 ReBor, 
And preach the Berkley-chapel je&ture ; 
And, as you fee me, ftiff and ftarch, 
’ Am Chaplain to the Earl of March. 
, Believe 
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Believe me, Gentry, here’s:ho: juggling 
My Matfter’s other title’s Ruglen.: 
Poor Kidgell! how haft thou been be-pros’d and be rym’d! *O 
grief of griefs? But thou has juftly earned the reward of thy in- 
difcretion. | 


Art. 10. 4u Effay on Woman. In three Epifiles. gto. 15. 


Freeman. * 


A foolith catch penny parody on a few lines in Pope’s Effay on Man; 
fych as the following couplet: 


Why have not women microfcopic eyes ? 
For this plain reafon, women are not flies. 


There is very little more deviation from the words of the Aethor, in 
any of the veries: but we fuppofe the induftrious Grubean thought any 
thing would do to humbug the curiofity. of the public, fo violently ex- 
cited by Mr. Kidgell’s narrative of an unpub shed, obfcene, and exceed- 
ingly prophane libel. 


Art. 11. Mundus Mulebris; or, an Effay on Woman. to. 
6d. Jackfon. 


O Yes! If any Author, Bard, Verfifier, or other perfon, hath by 
him any poem, or copy of verfes, relating to the fair fex, (no matter 
whether for or againft them, provided it hath but Woman in the title- 
page) either new or oid, in MS. or in print, let them repair to any 
Hedge-Printer, or Hedge-Book(feller, in London or Weftmintter, and they 
fhall receive a reafonable gratuity for the fame. 

Note, If very obfcene, the confideration will be greatly enhanced ; 
and if a due portion of bla‘phemy, no encouragement hall be wanting : 
there being now a great demand for any ¢iinmy of this kind. 

*," Secrecy mott religioufly obferved, if required. 


Art.12. Deferiptio Anglia, et Defcriptio Londini; being two Po-' 
ems in Latin Kerfe, fuppofed to be written in the XV th Century. 
_Publifhed at the Requeft of feveral learned Gentlemen, and 
Lovers of Antiquity. 4to. 1s. Rivington, : 


The Publither of thefe Poems informs us that they were fm amongft 
the Papers of a confiderable family-in the Weft of England} now extinct. 
We are forry that he did not let the Works of the Family follow it, and 
that he thould be folicited, by fo many Larned Gentlemen and Lovers 
of Antiquity, to publifh a hodge-podge of common-place Geography, in 
miferable hexagmeters, groaning under the barbarity of gothic names, 
and going off at every cadence like Sir John Falftaff under the dead 
body of Hotfpur. Let any Weftminfter fchool-boy veriify Gordon’s, 
or Salmon’s, or any other geographical defcription of England, and his 
performance will have the merit of thefe Poems. But thould his lines 
limp like fome of thefe, we apprehend he would be in danger of the 
dicipline a pofteriori. 
Ofodecim parent Primati Cantuarienfi. 


There’s a clafical Genius ! as Mr. Publither fays in his preface. Mufic 
freaming from Helicon itfelf! But this is nothing to 


Rev. Dec. 1763, Hh Cantia, 
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Canta, Southampton, Berks, ac Suffexia, Surry, 
Somerjet, Cornwall, cum Wilts, Dorfettia, Devon. 
Et Thamefi, Rutlant, Northampton, Bedford, et Oxon, 


Huntingdon, Lincoin, Bucks et Leicefiria, Warwick, 


O the wonderful power of a claffical genius! Doubtlefs, were the 
above verfes recited at the Tomb of Virgil, the Poet would awake 
fiont his flumber of feventeen hundred years, irrefiftably drawn by 
the potency of fweet founds ! 


Hine Dover et Sandwich, iffhmum de Sheppey tenemus. 


Here the Author has fhewn his partiality. What right had Sandwich 
to the whole place of a founding fpondee, when Dover, which fends 
two members to parliament, was cramped up in the two fhort fyllubles 
of a dactyh ? — The poor !fle of Sheppey too, why fhould it be confined 
to two thirds of a foot, when it Sands upon its own bottom ? 

Pegafus is a molt incompzurable pott-horfe. Obferve how he fcours 
away from ftage to ftage, without fo much as ftopping for a penny- 
worth of oats, or a pail of water. 

Wosdftock, Thetford, Halley, Warwtck, Coventria, Barten, 
Royfton, Ancafter, Newark, Lincolina, Grimfly. 





This fame Pegafus muft certainly be an amphibious animal, for the roads 
of Lincolnthire, which are only pafiable to geefe and otters, and fuch 
Iike I2nd and water creatures, he gallops over without once floun- 
dering. 
Thus the Author defcribes the celebration of St. David’s day in Wales : 
Capis vefeuntur; capis queque pilia adornant, 
Quod gui non faciet, nou efi ab arigine Bruti, 
That ts, literally, 
On leeks they fed, with leeks their caps adorn, 
And he that won't, a Brute was never born. L. 


Art. 13. Satires on the Times. - In two Parts. 4to. 2s. Dodfley. - 


Motto. O Tempora!!! O Mores!!! 


Alas ! poor Motto! how haft thou been haraffed, and hacked about ? 
From the venal Patriot, who has thrown thee forth, pleno ore, amid the 
trembling femate, to the garretred Grub, and the poné-counter Politician, 
how haft ¢ ercifed the lungs of all ranks—the goofequills of all 
orders of men! Never but once didft thou find rett, and then moft nar- 
row was thy efcape, when a zealous Peruke.maker, at the weekly ciub, 
in the too rapid flow of patriotic clocution, cried out, (fuppofing he had 
hold of thee) ** O Tempre oF Moses!”—-By whom tou wert pre- 
fixed to thefe fatires, is happily to us unknowa ; but, probably, he is 
not quite fo refpectable a perfonage as that fame merciful Perake-maker, 
who fuffered thee toeicape; fince, unlike other Motto-mongers, he has 
not quoted thy parent, thy original author, This proceeded, moft 
likely, from his ignorance of thy birth: he picked thee up asa com- 


mon proftitute, and here thou ftandelt, fhivering, at the threthold of his - 


Poems: alas! poor Motto! 
Poems! did-we fay? I: would be a prophanation of the facred name 
of Poetry, to apply it to thele reptile periods, thefe worn out fenti- 
ae ments, 
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ments, and limping numbers! The Author himfelf, however, has no 
objection to blending and confounding things facred with things profane: 


Where facred wifdom, blended with profane, 
By day, by night, their faculties employ’d. 


Put what does hé mean by the following paflage? when, fpeaking of 
man in former times, he fays, 


Ripen’d with fpeculation of the paft, 
Nor lefs in a€tual fcenes of things compleat, 
The modett Candidate to life appear’d. 


Oh! now we apprehend himn—He is defcribing, no doubt, the growth 
of the foetus in the womb, and its appearance to life—rso /:fe a;prar’d— 
aye, aye, it muft be fo: but then (plague on the unlucky miitake !) 
he tells us, that this fame foetus, before it appears to life, is ripened by 
feculation. Now it is well known to Phyficians, that embryos are not 
ripened by f{peculation, but that they receive material nutriment from 
the mother. One would have imagined, that the Author might have 
been better acquainted with thefe things, as he is no ftranger to nurfe- 
ries and fuch places, whither o'd women ufually refort. From the fol- 


lowing lines, however, it appea’s, that he has mct with fome infection . 


| among them : 


As if contagion tainted every {pot, 
But that infe&ted moft where Nurfes dwell. 


He would have a young Nobleinen whifpered, 


That e’e# the great Creator of the world 
Made him, and every wretch that begs his bread. 


j The word 2’ex, in the firft line, puzzled us much. At firit we took it for 
amere conjunctive expletive ; but after having confulted ‘with Dydi- 
mus, Scriblerus, Euttathius, and the reft of our learned friends, whofe 
names end in us, we could meet with little fatisfaétion about it. Some 
thought that this e’en, or even, meant alike; others, that it fignifed 
frait, in oppofition to crooked; and others again, that it meanc two, 
in Oppofition to one—even, i.e, not odd. But the word ¢gva/ in the 
verfe that follows the above quoted lines, was ftill more perplexing. 
ye {peaking of the great Creator of rich and peor, the Author 
adds, : 7 . 
That egua/ to them all, he values none, &c, 
What does the man aim at? does he mean that the great Creator is 
equal in point of dignity to any of his creatures ? 
Aline or two below, he has oppofed a maxim univerfally received, 
Viz. de nibilo non metuendum eff, for he fays, that merit is a 


, Word of dread, where not poffefs’d. 


a young Mafter is advanced to breeches-hood, this Writer tells us, 
that . 





Caftom and growth of years condutt to fchool, 


Now it is very clear, that not cuftom and growth of years, but the nurfe, 
or fome o her fervant in the family, has the honour of conduéting him 

to {chool. 
In thé 33d page of thefe poems we have the moft curioufly conftructed 
Hh a period, 
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period, the moft wonderful fenfe and fyntax that, perhaps, ever way 
er ever will be printed : 


But feek the pulfe that beats to honour’s call, 

That, fir’'d with deteftation at a bribe, 

Would dafh the proffer in the Maker’s teeth, 

And lofe his life ere facrifice his foul. 
S{ere, in the firft place, we are to feek a pulfe, and fo, by your leave 
Dottors, we may. Secondly, this pulfe, being fired with deteftation e 
a bribe, would dafh it in the teeth of the Maker.. [Quere, heres Whe. 
ther, by the Maker, the Author means the Coiner ?] Thirdly, this 
pulfe that would fo ftoutly throw the money in the face of the poor man 
that coinedit, would moreover, like a good Chriitian pulfe, lofe its life, 
before it would facrifice its foul. 

God blefs you, Matter Satirift! Fare you well, Boy—but, +e. 
fore you come to Tully's Head, with another Satire on the Times, kneel 
down, devoutly kneel, and fay the following prayer. 

** O great Apollo! Thou who knoweft that, as to the worksof poe. 
« try, | am blind, and ftupid, and dull, and taftelefs, grant me, I be. 
«* feech thee, a little tafte, a little eafe, a little elegance, a little har. 
‘* mony, alittle genius. Amen!” L 





Art. 14. The Group; compofed of the moft foocking Figures, though 
the greatef? in the Nation, painted in an Elegy on the faddeft Sub- 
jecis, the living, the dead, and the damned; fuch as Hogarth, 
Difhonourable Right Honsurables, Fe. Fe. Fe.  Inferibed to 
‘Fahn Wilkes (who is above Title) and Charles Churchill. By 
Salvator Rofa, or rather the real Friend of Mr. Wilkes. 

-4to. 2s. Moran. 


' Our patience is at an end with tranfcribing this title-page. What a 
curfe upon the Reviewers is that ftupid Rabble, which, without common 
fenfe, or common decency, pours forth its execrable Billingfgate from 
the prefs! The defpicable Author of this performance ought not only 
to be whipped out of the foctety of letters, but to be excluded the com- 
pany of all the civilized and the fober—Perhaps the latter would be un- 
neceflary: for we-cannot fuppofe that his places of refort are better than 
a night cellar, or the bench of an ale-houfe. In the fixth page of this 
heap of ribaldry, he has the moft audacious impudence to compare 
Wilkes to the Saviotr of the world! L 


Ast. 15. Mifcellaneous Poems and Tranflations, from La Fontaine 
and others By Rowland Rugeley, Small 8vo. 3s... Kearlly. 


Thef poems are-differently executed: the fongs are filly, the tran- 
flations, particularly thofe from Ovid, poor; and the ‘paftorals poorer 
itil] ; yet we have feen many worfe elegies, and the familiar epiftles are, 
in general, tolerable. ‘The firlt epiitle, to the Rev. Mr. Wheeldon, is, 
by no means, deftitute ef fpirit; and, to convince the Author that he 
3s miftaken, when he fays, that modern Critics are induftrious only ‘o 
felec&t the weeds of the bcoks they review, we shall prefent our Readers 
with part of that epiftle; which, we look upon as the bei poem im 
this collection. , 

a « WITH 


























































POETICAL. 


‘© WITH fome concern I've feen my friend 


“ The trifles which I write commend.—— 
‘Concern?’ Yes, Sir, Concern, left yeu 
‘© Should be induc’d to fcribble toe ; 

‘«¢ A thoufand and ten thoufand curfes 

«* Purfue the man who firft made verfes ! 

‘© Who dar'd, audacious wretch! confine 
“¢ Senfe in the limits of a line; 

** With fyliables to fetter Reafon, 

“© And caft her into Rhyme’s ftraight prifon. 
‘“* If once th’ infeétion’s caught, you'll find 
“ This Cacoethes of the Mind, 

_ © Like any other bad difeafe, 

“ Can’t be got rid of when you pleafe. 

“© When Fancy’s dull, and Verfe draws hard, 
‘© How many times have I declar'd 

* I'd give all thoughts of writing o’er, 

** And ne’ex {et pen to paper more? 

“ But act, as angry Lovers ufe, ; 

“© Who leave their Nymphs as I my Mute ; 
“A {mile reftores the Jilt to favour ; 

“ A rhyme makes me as bad as ever. 

“© Experience dictates what I write, 

“ Then let my counfels have their weight. 
“ No mortal between earth and fky 

“« Liv’d a more happy life than I, 

“ Till robb’d of all by Poetry. 

‘« No fears I knew, nocares I had, 

“ From morn to night [ laugh’d and play’d 5 
“ Was merry ftill when ev’ning came, 

“ And morning found me jut the fame, _ 

“ But now, fay, gracious Pow’rs, what crime 
“ Call’d down the curfe ? I needs mu rhyme. 
“ As when the Father of mankind 

“ Tatted forbidden fruit and finn’d, ° 

“ Theircharge the Guardian Angels left, 

“ Of Truth and Innocence bérett : 

“ So now foft Peace, and Joy, who both 

“ Had been the Guardians of my Youth, 

“ Withdrew, and left me from that day 

“ To:Verf. and Difcontent a prey. 

“ The painted lawn, or fcented field, 

“ No more their wonted pleafures yield; 

* Joylefs I roam, and all the time 

“ Am ranfacking the fcene for rhyme; 

“ And ev'ry thing I round me fee 

“ Am tort'ring for a fimile. 


_“* And what with all this pain, and trouble, 


wn“ 





“ Would you acquire? * Fame’—Empty bubblé? 


“ Nor will this boated Fame be found 
“Until you're fix foot under ground, ————= 


Yih 3 





Whenever 
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Whenever we meet with the leaft thadow of merit, it is always a plea. 
fure to us to diftinguifh it; but poetry requires fuch very fuperior ta. 


lents, that, among the numerous Candidates for the Bays, it is feldom 


that we can find one, in all refpects, duly qualified. L 


Art. 16. The Redemption. A Poetical Effay. By John Hey, M. A, 
Fellow of Sydney-Suffex College. 4to. 1s. Beecroft, 


Now Heaven forbid that an earthquake fhould fwal'ow up the Kif. 
linbury Eitate, or that even one year’s produce fthould be deftroyed, ¢j. 
ther by blight, mildew, murrain, or any other calamity incident to flock 
orcrop! For, alas! not only the Farmer would fuffer by fuch an event, 
but all the poetical Mailers of Arts in the Univerfity of Cambridge, and 
even the Republic of Letters would be in a molt dangerous fituation, 
for want of the annual fupply of a PoericaLtEssay. Thanks to 
Apollo! the laft feafon has been propitious, and the harvelt has brought 
us in a poem on——we with it had been a lefs venerable fubjeé. 

The redoubted Sir Kichard Blackmore, who galloped his Pegafus 
with unbridled fury over every thing human and divine, as a witty Wii. 
ter has obferved, 

Undid Creation ata jerk, 
And of Redemption made d 


This Writer, we hope, has treated his fubje& with more regularity— 








work. 


Oh! quite fyftematic! Here's a Vable of Contents, neat and trima 


a Taylor's paper of patterns ; 

With red and white, and black and blue, 

And green and grey, in order due. 
Perfedily fyftenatic! from Orivinal Sin to the Day of Judgment, when 
as the Author fays at the conclufion of his Contents, ¢ all irregulariue 
will be correfied, and moreover will appear to be {0 to every one cor 


cerned.” 
When the Poet had an eye to this final correGion of irregularitie 


there had been little room for wonder, if he had not been very fcrup 
jous about them in his poem; for why fhould he trouble himfelf wit 
what would eafily be done by a Committee of Critics at the Day ¢ 
Judgment? Thus he begins 
Whem fhall the Bard that dares of themes to fing, 
Such as th’ angelic Choir, in wonder mute, 
Vainly revolve, whom fhall the Bard invoke? 


This is a moft daring Bard, ‘by the bye, who has reduced that fubjett 
a clear fyflem, and accounted for every circumftance of jt, while ¢ 
angelic Choir revolved it in vain! : 
He calls upon the Virtues to guard his heart, 
And purge the burfting humours as they flow, 
Left vice or ignorance fhould prompt a lay, 
To ftain with foul diigrace the ways of Heaven. 


We know not what idea thefe lines may fuggeft to our Readers; for 
parts, we cannot ys thinking, that the Author has affigned to the ! 
tues a taik only fit for an Apothecary’s "Prentice; and as to the d 
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work which Vice and Ignorance were likely to make in the ways o 
Heaven. Itis——-—! fie upon it! 
In the next place the Poet bids Humility 


The empty word my/ertous erafe. 


Strange tafk this for Humility! What! hall fhe, like another Alexan- 
der, cut afunder thofe Gordion myfterics which Angels revolved ia vain? 
After he has introduced the birth of the Meffiah, he fhews himfelf an 





Advocate for that doctrine which maintains, that the Gofpel was but 


a republication of the old law, and that the Author of it 


Republiihes that ancient law of Heaven, 
Which man was firit ordained to obey. 


Of the fame divine Perfonage he fays, 


His fleps were prompted by benevo'ence, 
His glare of greatnefs foften’d by the thade 
Of mild deportment. 


Now, to pafs over the uncouth expreffion of prompted fieps, who ever 
heard before of our Saviour’s glare of greatne/s? 

The latter part of this fiff, inclegant, and unposTicaL Essay, is 
taken up with arguinents either trite and borrowed, or fo puerile that 
they invalidate the cauie they were meant to defend. In fhort, if the 
Kiflinbury Eftate produces nothing betier hereafter, we fhall not care, 
faving the honeft.Farmer’s intereit, if a Fusdi Ca/amitas fhould be the 


confequence. L 


Art. 17. Churchill’s Epiftle to William Hogarth, Efq; re-verfified. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Burd. 


An imitation of one of fom Brown’s pieces in ridicule of Sir Richard 
Blackmore, to whom, as a Poet, our Ke-verfiiier has fo much talte and 
difcernment, as to compare Mr. Churchill. Dull, however. as this 
namele(s — Author we cannot call him,—is, he has had wit enoogh 
to patch up half a crown’s worth, at the expence of the Writer whom 
he fo much affecis to defpife; whom he robs and reviles at ¢he fame 
time: like his brother thieves, who firit plunder, and then beat and 
abufe thofe who have the misfortune to fall into their hands. 


It is many years fince we looked into Tom Brown; but if we re- 
member rightly, the piece of his, above alluded to, began thus : 


Sir Rich. ‘* Who can forbear, and tamely filent fit, 








‘¢ And fee his native land as void of wit?” 
TomBr. 4s every page the City Knight bas writ. 


- In like manner, the prefent Artift has had the ingenuity to anweave 
Mr. Churchill’s beautiful piece of filk, and to manufacture it up again 
with a moft unfeemly ripe of his own coarfe packthread? or, can you 
rather conceive, Reader, a tiflue embroidered with cabbage-nets ?—or, 


—but no comparifon can be equal to a fpecimen; avery thort one 
will do: 


Churchill. ‘* Thro’ every pannel let thy virtue tell 
“© How Bute prevail’d, how Pitt and Temple fell” — 
Re verfifier. dud Churchill tumbl’d to the pit of Hell, 


| Hh 4 There’s 
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There’s delicacy of fentiment! there’s wit! there’s poignancy of ex. 
preflion! This is the man who exhorts Churchill to 


—— Leave off railing like an Oyfter-w fe! 


Tt reminds us of alitcle chimney fweeping urchin quarreling with a 
barber’s hoy, at the corner of Fleet-market: when the former cried 
out to the latier, ** Get along, you dlack-guard !” 


Art. 18. The Blood-hounds, a political Tale. Inferibed to the Earl 
of Bute. 4to. 1s. 6d. Griffin. 


From the title we were led to expect fomething fmart on the King’s 
Meflengers, who have lately been fo faft caught in their own nets; but 
on turning over the leaves, behold! nothing of the fort we looked for— 
nothing but a repetition of ftale fatire on certain Statefmen, the prede- 
ceflors of Lord Byte ; whofe memories are traduced, in compliment to 
that Nobleman, and by way of introduétion to a panégyric on the 
Peace; 

The horrid din of War is o’er: 
Rapine and bloodfhed are no more : 
Famine herfelf is farving 


Where is the wonder that Famine fhould be farving ? When the mif- 
chief was the poor foul in any better fituation?——=TIf this {pecimen 
does not fatisfy the Reader’s curiofity, with refpeét to the merit of this 
piece, we will tranfcribe a whole ftanza, which will certainly prove 
fullicient : rs | 
eS . War deals. 

In blood—murder his trade—he fteels 

‘The heart with inhumanity : 

Mild change! the rays of Peace now fhine: 

Be it our Jarvef to refine : 

On fyftems of Chriftianity. , 

Whatever fyflems this Refiner may take it into his head to praétice 
his ar¢ upon, we hepe he will {pare Chriftianity: and much it is to be 
feared, that from any foil which he may cultivate in the fields of Litéra- 
ture, his Readers will reap but an indifferent barv:/?, | 








POLITIC Ale 


Art. 19. 4n Effay on the Means of difcharging the Public Debt ; 
in which the Reafons for inftitutzng a’ National Bank, and dif- 
pofing of ihe Foreft Lands, are more fully confidered. Witha 
Method propofed of-raifing Money to anfwer the Expences of any 
future War, wrihout creating new Funds. By the Author ‘of 
‘6 Propofals'for Eftablithing a National Bank.” 8vo. ‘fs. 


6d, Payne. 


Some account of the very fenfible and important tra& to which .the 
prefent Effay is a Supplement, may be feen in our Review for :Mareh 
Jat. page 178. As we there gave our Readers an idea of this Writer's 
public-fpirited fcheme, and a fpecimen of his able-manner. of treating 


political fubjecis, it will not he neceffary for us to enter into the parti-’ 


culars of what he offers to public confideration, in this farther. profecus 
, cs ee tion 
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tion of his laudable defign: which we heartily with may be carried into 
execution, nctwithftanding all the oppofition it may, and doubtlefs 
will, meet with, from thofe fordid perfons who prefer their own narrow 
views of temporary private interelt, to the general good, and permanent 


happinefs, of the community. 


Art. 20. Heart of Oak, the Britifh Bulwark. Shewitg, 1, Rea- 
fons for paying greater Attention to the Propagation .of Oak Tim- 
ber. il. The .Infufficiency of the prefent Laws to prevent. the 
Scarcity of that Commodity, Jil. The Tefimony of the moft 
eminent Timber-Merchants, Shipwrights, &c. proving not only 
the great Decreafe, but the proportionate Decreaje for Thirty or 
Forty Years paft, of the apes Timber fit for the Navy or 
Merchants Service, in the principal Timber. Counties throughout 
the Kingdom, 1V, That the Negleé of Planting, if not imme- 
diately remedied, will be the Ruin of this Kingdom. V. The Ate 
thor’s Opinion what Methods would be moft effectual to remedy 
this Calamity.. By .Roger Fifher, Shipwright of Liverpuol. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 


Mr. Fither humbly offers thefe particulars to. the confideration of, his 
Majefty, and the Parliament, as well as to all Proprietors.of land in 
Great Britain; and certainly the fubjeét is of the utmoft weight and 
importance. The general inattention, of late years, to aCcircumflance 
fo interefting to the whole nation, is really aitonifhing : bet it'is to be 
hoped, the laudable regard paid to this, among a multitude of other 
uleful articles, by the worhy Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. will greatly contribute to excite fuch a fpirit among our landed 
Gentlemen, as may not a little conduce towards remedyiny the evil, {6 
pathetically fet forth by the Author of this valuable traét; a traét for 
which he deferves the thanks of every one who wifhes well to the fecu- 
rity and profperity of thefe kingdoms, 


Art. 21. An Addrefs to Sir Fohn Cuft, Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons ; in which the Charaéters of Lord Bute, Mr. Pitt, 

_ and Mr. Wilkes, are fet inanew Light. By the Author of the 
Letters fined Scipio Americanus in the Gazetteer. 8vo. 15. 
Gretton. | ws 


The principat and moft difficult branch in the art of pamphlet-mak- 
ing, is the ftru@ttire and compofition of ‘the rir/e. Yhur once fettled, 
the Writer has! little to trouble his ead about afterward, The-hack- 
neyed quill generally knows its bufinefs, as well as its Driver. It needs 
only to be fet a-going, and it will proceed well enough of itfelf; like 
the celebrated Dr. —’s pen, which he taught to dance upon the paper 5 
and thus, by the mere mechanical effe& of matter and motion, were 
his famous /—fp rs produced. i 

We doubt not, when the prefent Writer promi/ed, in the title-page: 
of his intended pamphlet (for the sé//e is generally firt concluded. upon, 
as ali depends upon ¢at)ito place the characters of, Lord- Bute, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr, Wilkes in anew light, he :really had. fomething of: this, 
fort ia view: but his pen happened to take a different turn, and =. 

led 
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bled in the beaten track of the War, and the Peace, and Continental 
Connections, and parliamentary Privileges, and the peopleing of Co- 
lonies ;—with other Daily-Gazetteer topics. Perhaps, however, the 
new light is to fhine forth in a /ccond Addrefs to Sir John, or Sir Some- 
body elfe,—if she fit takes. 


-Art. 22. Some plain Reafons for a Repeal of the late Cyder Aa. 
Dedicated to every Man who pays Taxes, and particularly to the 
Honourable G T- d, M. P. for Norfolk, and toG— 
A: d, Efy, M. P. for B——ple in Deu—re. ato. 
6d. Whitton, &c. 


What little there is of argument in this pamphlet, has been urged 
‘with greater force in former treatifes on this fubject. The reft of the 
compofition is made up of languid declamation, with here and there an 
aukward attempt to ndicule. What a coniumption of pen, ink, and 
paper, and what is of itil] more confequence, whet a wafte of time, has 
this ill-judged tax occafioned ! R? 











Art: 23. A feleé Colleétion of the moft interefting Letters on the 
Government, Liberty, and Con/ftitution of England; which have 
appeared in different News-paper's, from the Elevation of Lord 


Bute, to the Death of the Earlof Egremont. Vol. 11. “12mo. 


2s. 6d. Almon. , 


We mentioned the two former volumes of this Colle&tion, in our 
Catalogue for lait month. This third volume cor.tains all the papers 
which at feveral times appeared in favour of Mr. Wilkes, in relation to 
the affair of the Nosth-Briton: and they are introduced by the Letters 
which .pafied between Lord ‘Talbot and that Gentleman, previous to 
their meeting on Bagfhot-Heath. Thefe are followed by the famous 
Letters between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Allen of Bath: and among other 
‘ things, here are likewife to be found, the Numbers of the Contra/, from 
I to XIV. inclufive; reprinted from the Gazetteer. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 24. The Compleat Practice of Men and Women Midwives: 

_ Or, the true Manner of affifting a Woman in Child-bearing.  Il- 
luftrated with a confiderable Number of Obfervations. By Paul 

_ Portal, fworn Surgeon: and Man-Midwife in. Paris. Tran- 
flated from the Original. 8vo. 5s. Johnfon. 


The title-page of this Tranflation is dated M DCC LIII. a numeral 
X, which fhould followed the L, having certainly been omitted, except 
this Tranflation has been publifhed thirteen years paft, which we do not 
recolleé& it to have been. This was ftumbling at the threfhold with a 
witnefs, whether it may prove prognoltic or not of the abortion of this 
Treatife on Midwifery. The fix brief chapters, with which it fets out, 
contain fome inftructions about delivery in a natural labour ; in cafe of 
mifcarriages, and of premature labours ; avd in a few preternatural po- 
fitions of the Fatus, ‘The remainder of the book confitts of eighty-one 
obitetrical cafes (or obferyations, as they are termed) of as many labours 
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eccurring in Paris, from the year.1664 to 1683, which are very gene- 
raily printed in fuccefhon, according-tq their dates... We were not a 
litile furprized, after the numerous and more recent cafes in this way, 
pubdlifhed by Dr. Smellie and others here, to find the tranflation of this 
old work rifgued, with a much lefs number of cafes, confequently with 
a much lefs variety of pofitions of the Fatas, and fewer circumftances 
of the mother; no one cafe occurring in this flale work, having any 
chance to be new, to thofe who have perufed Smellie, and other Englifh 
objtetrical writers. 

One nouvelle circumftance, which has very often prefented itfelf to our 
cu:fory infpection of this book,. was the great’ namber of Shandyan bap- 
tifms occurring in it, of a hand, afoot, or fome other prefenting part ; this 


being performed by the furgean, phyfician, or even midwife, who are 


in fuficient orders, it feems, for the occafional adminiftration of this 
facrament. Before the fex of the foetus is difcovered, we fuppofe a 
mitlake in this refpe& may be abviated by faying —.“* John, or Jane, 
‘* | baptife thee,” &c. or fome fuch formula. It was remarkable, how- 
ever, that where a male fcetus prefented the diftinétion of his fex firtt, 
to the touch of Mr. Portal, (the accoucheur) a leg was fearched for to 
be baptized, inftead of it. Bur, what was ftill ftranger, we find the head 
of a child thus baptized (p. 108.), which proved neither boy, girl, nor 
even an hermophrodite, having not the lealt diflinétion of any fex, and 
confequently no commixture or confufion of each. Such an occurrence, 
however extraordinary, might be thought, perhaps, amongit itaunch 
Catholics, to require a confultation of cafuilts, to deliberate about fome 
expedient, if difcoverable, for undoing this prepofterous baptifm ; the ab- 
furdity of which is abundantly evinced by this miferable application of 
it. Nothing but the oddity of fuch a faperftition could have detained 
us fo long on a Treatife, whofe fubject does not admit of any extracts. 
From the beit intention, however, we cannot omit obferving the 
abfurd practice occurring in two fhort cafes, not obftetrical, p. 248. 
The firft was, bleeding a woman, ima {wooning fit, /everal times, which 
fit was occafjoned by the ftrong fcent of a perfumer, in the removal of 
whom, and the exhibition of a little tinéture of foot, or fome other 
fetid nervous medicine, the direét and rational cure confifted. The fe- 
cond cafe was that of a woman, who, we are told, ** out of melan- 
** choly, broké out into nine ulcers in her arms and legs ;” and whofe 
phyfician is exprefsly faid, ‘* to have managed fo well, that after eight 
«* phlebotomies, and the opening of the ulcers,” {he muft mean the 
tumours preceding them] ‘* each of which difcharged three or four 
** ounces .of purulent matter, the. woman recovered her health.” If 
thefe bleedings were previous to this difcharge, which’ feems to have 
been critical, it is furprizing they did not prevent it.» And what could 





-indicate fo much bleeding, after, or during the difcharge, of at leat 


two pounds of purulent matter, from external flefhy parts, we are 
really incapable of conceiving. The recovery of pavients:from and out 
of fuch praétice, may juftly be fuppofed to arife from the extraordinary 
difficulty of killing them at that juntture: which we have remarked, 
Jeit any young praétitioner, on reading this Treatife, fhould be induced 
to repeat the pragtice, approved here by Mr, Portal, in apy parallel cafes. 
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475 MonTHLY CATALOGUE, 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art.25. 4 full Anfwer to a Pamphlet called, A genuine and fuc- 
cinét Narrative of a fcandalous, obfcene, and exceedingly 
prophane Libel, entitled, 4n Ejfay on Woman. By a Friend 
to Truth. 4to. 6d. Griffin. 


Cenfures Mr. Kidgell for the impradence and impropriety of his con- 
duét, in regard to his publication of the above-mentioned Narrative. 


_Sce our Review for laft month, art. 24 of the Catalogue, p. 396. 


Art. 26. An Expoftulatory Letter to the Rev. Mr, Kidgell, Sc. 
By a Layman. 4to. 6d. Burd. 


A more fevere cenfure of Mr. Kidgell’s Narrative ; but one ftill more 
fevere is contained in the next enfuing article, viz. 


Art. 27. A Letter to F. Kidgell. Containing a full Anfwer to his 
Narrative. to. 1s, Williams. 


The Author, who figns himfelf A rea/ Friend to Rettcion and to 
Jusrice, carries the charge againft the reverend Narrator to the utmoit 
lengths; and attacks him with a degree of acrimony which feems to 
breathe fomewhat of the {pirit of Great George-ftreet. But as the ce- 
lebrated Writer who hath made that ftreet famous by his refidence there- 
in, has been for fome time palt ¢i/abled from defending himfelf, either 


by his fword or his pen, we can only fuppofe, that fome friend hath lent 


him a 4azd on the prefent occafion. 


Art. 28. The Plain Truth: Being a genuine Narrative of the Me- 
thods made-ufe of to procure a Copy of the Eflay on Woman. 
With feveral Extracis from the Work itfelf. By Thomas 
Farmer, Printer, into whofe Hands the original Copy acci- 
dentally fell. 4to. 1s, Pottinger. 


Informs the public of feveral circumftances omitted in Mr. Kidgell’s 
Narrative, relating to the unjuftifiable methods made ufe of, to procure 
the proot-theets, &c. of the abominable Effay above-mentioned. Mr. 
Farmer tells his ftory like an honeft man: but we think he is guilty of 
the fame imprudence, not to give it aharfher term, with Mr. Kidgell, 
in publifbing extra@s from a work which he, as well as the reverend Nar- 
trator, {o juitly deem unfit for public inf{pection. 


Art. 29. The Hiflory of Richard Potter, a Sailor, and Prifoner, 
in Newgate, &c.. 8vo. 1s. Keith, &c. 


Richard Potter was capitally conviéted at the Old Baily, im July fef- 
fions, 1763, Onan indiétment for perfonating another failor, and at- 
temptmg to receive his prize-money. Many circumftances however, 
appearing in his favour, ‘particularly that being a Taw,’ ignorant 
young ‘fellow, “he was thoughlefsfly inftigated to this attempt, bya 
third failor, who made his efcape; he was bythe jury recommend- 
ed to mercy. _Notwithftanding this, poor Richard was included in the 


fatal warrant, to be executed with the other criminals at that = 
- : under 
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under fentence of death. Happily for him, however, Mr. Alexander 
Cruden, Author of the Concordance to the Bzble, hearing a good report 
of this young man, (whofe penitence, and pious demeanor in the pri- 
fony had raifed him many well-wifhers, among thofé'who bad oppor- 
tunities of obferving his exemplary behaviour) he conceived the bene- 
volent defign of endeavouring to procure a reprieve for fa hopeful a 
convi&t. In this attempt Mr. Cruden had the good fortune to fucceed 
by an earneft application to thofe in power; and in this-narrative he 
circumftantially.enumerates the feveral fleps he took, in the profecution 
of fo very huthane and commendable an undertaking. He alfo here en- 
deavours to prove ihe young man a proper obje&t of a farther exertion ; 
of his Majefty’s clemency, in order to get his reprieve, for tranfporta- 
tion, changed into a free and full pardon: to which end he dedicates 
this tract to the Earl of Hallifax, (who,,at Mr. Cruden’s folicitation, firft 
interpofed in the conviét’s favour) in order to prevail on thaf worthy no- 
bleman to afford his farther affiftance towards the completion of this 
good work. Through the whole of this tranfaétion, the extefs of Mr. 
Cruden’s ardour, perfeverance, charity, and piety, will appear very ex- 
traordinary, to thofe who are unacquainted with his. uncommon cha- 
racter. 


Art. 30. The Solar Period the Bafis of Chronology. _4to. 1763. 


Having intimated, in our account of Mr. Kennedy’s Scripture Chro- 
nology, that we ‘* thought it doubtful, whether a period could be af- 
certained in which the different revolutions of the earth, may be com- 
pleted exactly in the fame inftant ;” the ingenious Author of this fhort 
traét hath endeavoured, by a fcheme of computation; to. obviate our 
doubts on that head. As we were fo very explicit, however, refpefting i 
cur confidence in the fortuitous coincidence of arbitrary numbers, we 
cannot admit the validity of any argument of this nature, k k 


Art, 31. The Modern Part. of an Univerfal Hiftory.. Froim the 
earlieft Account of Time. © Compiled from) original Writers. \} 
By the Authors of the Ancient Part. Vols. XXXIX. and : 
XL. 8vo.\ 5s. each in Boards, Ofborne, &e. 


The Hiflory of America -is continued in the préfent volumes. Sce 
Review for January laft, page76, © © : 





Art. 32. The Letters that paffed between Theodofius and Conftantia, 
after fhe bad taken the Veil. The fecond Edition, y2m9. 2s, | 
fewed. Becket and De Hondt. ' 


At its firft publication* we gave an account of thefe pleafing and af. 
fefting Letters. In this edition the Editor has augmented the feries, 
with two pathetic Letters, written by Theodofius and Conftantia in theif 
lait ficknefs: which addition to the correfpondence has otcafioned our 
mentioning this. work a fecond time. 


* See Review for Augif laft, page t47, 
Art, 
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Art. 33. Travels from St. Peterfburg in Ruffia, to divers Parts of 
Afia. By John Bell, of Antermony. 4to. 1]. 1s. fewed. 
Glafcow printed, and fold by Millar, &c. London. 


A dry, barren, and uninterefting journal of Mr. Bell's travels into 
Perfia, China and Turkey ;*begun in the year 1715, and ended in 
1738. Lo theié travels is prefixed a map of the Author’s routes be- 
tween Mofco and Pekin ; but fo wretchedly executed that it ferves nei- 

her f ament nor illuftration. 
ther for orn K-n 4 


Art. 34. Ax Effay to make a compleat Accomptant. In Two Parts, 
Containing, 1. ATreatife of Book-Keeping, according to the true 
ftalian Method, wherein are laid down, in a plain and intellivible 
Manner, ail the Rules neceffary to be known for a thorough ander 
ftanding of the Theory of that excellent Art; and the practical 
Part thereof rendered eafy, by a great Variety of Examples, in- 
troduced.in.two Sets of Backs; together with foie Rules for cal- 
culating the Lxcbange with the principal trading Places in Europe 
and America. 2. The Solution of Eighteen Queftions in Company 
Accounts, comprehending a great Variety of Bufinefs in different 
Branches of Traffic; according to the following Methods:  Firft, 
the Solution of each Queftion by a Method entirely new; agreeable 
to the Laws of Reajon, and adapted to the Capacity of all. Se- 

- condly, By the Italian or Merchant’s Method. To which is added, 
a foort Specimen of Book-Keeping in Fatiory, or the Method made 
ufeof in the Weft-Indies, by Faétors there. By Richard Roofe, 
late Accomptant in Chefterfield. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Owen. 


The Author, availing himfelf of the writings of his. predeceffors in 
this art, and adding his own improvements in feveral particulars, has 
compiled'a very ufefal wotk : which is now publifhed by his Widow, 
and modeftly, and fenfibly, prefaced by his Son. 


Art. 35. The whole Doéirine of Parallaxes explained and illuftrated 

_ by an arithmetical and geometrical Conftruction of the Tranfit of 
Venus over the Sun, June 6, 1761.. Enriched with a new and 
general Method of determining the Places where any Tranfit of 
this Planet, and ejpectally that which will be Fune 3, 17695 
may be bef? abferved ir the Invefligation of its Parallax. By 

' Edward Stone, A. M. Jate Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fletcher. 


Tn. this little work the intricate doétrine of Parallaxes is explained im 
a very eafy and intelligent manner; and the whole exemplified. by an 
arithme ical. and geometrical calculation of the Tranfit of Venus on the 
6th of June 1761, for the places where that phenomenon was principally 
obferved. The work, therefore, will be of confiderable ufe to Students 
in Aftronomy, as. it will remove the difficulties that, attend their pro- 
grefs in this perplexing part of the fcience. PD 
Art. 
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Art. 36. An Attempt to illuftrate the Ufefulnefs of Decimal Arith- 
metic, in the Rev. Mr. Brown’s Method of working interminate 
Fraétions. By William Rivet, Efg; 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Sandby. | 
This Iliuftration is neat, ingenious, and familiar; and as fuch we re- 

commend it to thofe who would improve their knowlege of Decimal 


Arithmetic. It is really a pretty, little, ufeful tract; and the world is 
obliged to Mr. Rivet for its publication, . 





Jo the AUTHORS of the Montury Review. 
GENTLEMEN, 


S you were pleafed to {peak favourably of the British Zoo.ocy 
A in your laft Monthly Review, the Publifhers of that work (after 
returning thanks for the encomiums you beflowed) beg leave to explain 
fome particulars that feem not to be well underftood. ‘The reafons why 
the defcriptions are not yet printed, is this: As every animal is drawn 
from nature, fo many of the fubjecéts were procured from a great dif- 
tance, and were obliged to be drawn as they came to hand; fo that it 
would have been impoffible to have publifhed them in a methodical or- 
der by the limited time. As they could not be publithed in method, it 
would have been ufelefs to have given the defcriptions of the animals 
fyitematically with the firit part ; as. very few of the plates could have 
been adjufted to them. When the whole is publifhed, the Birds will 
be methodized by the different Letters which are engraved with each, 
and will cofrefpond with the fame marks in each of the printed defcrip- 
tions. The {mall book given with the firft fet, was merely for the pre- 
fent ufe of the Subfcribers, barely to inform them of the names of the 
animals as they were publithed ;: but the defcription of the Soland Goofe 
was inferted as a fpecimen of what the others will be, when printed in 
the fame letter, and paper, and performed by the fame pens as the Pre- 
face. ‘Ihe Charity for which it is defigned, is explained in the in- 
clofed paper. The fecond publication is almoft compleated: with 
which will be given, a full account of every Britith Quadruped, in the 
fame letier, fize, &c. as the Preface. To explain thefe particulars to 
the public, we beg you to print this Letter, together with the inclofed 
Paper, or at leaft the fubftance of it; which will oblige, Gentlemen, 

Your moft obedient, humble Servants, 
Dec. 16th, 1763, The Publithers. 


London, Dec. 1, 1762. 
An Account of the British CHarify-ScHoot on Clerk- 


enwell-Green. 


N 1718, a few humane Gentlemen, of the Principality of Wales, 

obferving that numbers Of poor children, of the diftrefied of 
tieir Countrymen, were expofed to-every vice, of which idlenefs, and 
want of Education, are produétive, formed themfelves into a Socie 


for the founding and fupporting, by fubfcription, a School for inftruét-. 


ing, cloathing, and apprenticing indigent children, born of Welfh pa- 
rencs, in or near London, haviog no parochial fettlement in or near 
that capital, 


In 
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~ In the infancy of this pious defign, the fubferiptions were inadequate 
tothe plan formed: the society were-obliged, at that fime, to content 
themfelxes with the hiring of a room for the reception of twelve chil- 
dren only, unti! their charitable defign became better known, and the 
fubfcriptions inereafed. And they made choice of a difcreet and able 
Matter,. who was dire&ted co inftruét them in thofe duties that would. 
qualify them for fervice, or any humble flation, in which they might 
prove ufeful members of the commonwealth, 

In a few years the Society were enabled, by the increafe of annual 
fubicriptions, and temporary benefaétions, to bring their original 
fcheme nearer to maturity. Forty poor children were put on the efta- 
blifhment; and an apartment hired for their reception, till a {chool 
could be built, And in the year 1737 a fubfcription was railed for that 
end; a piece of ground was taken on leafe, for fixty-one years, and 
the building erected. 

‘Notwithitanding the generous affiftance the Truftees of this Charity 
have experienced, yet it is with great concern they fee many unhappy 
objects, on whom they cannot beftow any thing more than their com- 
pailion. They cou!d with ‘to afford more than unavailing pity, and ftill 
to enlarge their plan; and flatter themfelves with being farther enabled, 
from the liberality of this charitable age; to promote an inftitution, 
which, from its commencement to the audit 15th of February laft, has 
placed in the road to Happinefs, 499 poor children, who might other- 
wife have been wretched in themfelves, and noxious to their fellow- 
fubjects : ! : 

Of thefe =. 250 have been apprenticed, and 51. given with 

. : moft of them ; - 

. 114 placed in the fea-fervice ; 
93 gone to fervice ; 
42 on the prefent Eftablifhment ; 





‘499 


-The Society of Cymmrodorion in London was inftitated ‘jn the year 
1751, for promoting the Knowlege of Nature, and ufeful Charities, 
among the Defcendants of the Antient Britons: and, among other of 
their charitable views, their annual fubfcriptions to the School are very 





_ confiderable, for which the Truftees return their hearty thanks. And- 


with deep fenfe.of theirfavour, they acknowlege the Society’s generons 
difpofition, in dedicating the profits that may arife from the fale ofa 
magnificent work, they have now in hand, to the benefit of the Cha- 


rity, agreeable to the Propofal of the firft of March laft, for publifhing 


by fabicription, . 

A Nataral Hiftory of the Quadrapeds and Birds of Great Britain 
and Ireland, illuitrated with a hundred Copperplate-Cuts of the moft 
rgre Animals, on Half-theets.of Imperial Paper, drawn, engraven, and 
coloured from Nature, by the beft Hands. ‘The Work isin great for- 
wardnefs; and the Firit. Part, containing Twenty-five Plates, will be 
delivered before the firft of March* next, atthe Price of TwoGuineas: 
The other three Parts, at the fame Price each, within the farther fpace 
of Two Years, . 


* See an Account of this firft Part, in the laft Month's Reviews 
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Hiptoire de P Académie Rayale des Sciences. Année 1756. Avec les 


Memoires de Mathematique et de Phyfique, pour la meme Année. 
4to. A Paris, de Imprimerie Royale 1762. 


The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; toge- 
ther with their Memoirs in Mathematics and Phyfics, for the 
Year 1756. Extracted from the Regifters of that Academy. 


HE firft Article in this volume relates to fome experi- 
ments of the celebrated Abbe Nollet, concerning the 
means of fupplying the want of Ice, in warm countries or fea- 
fons ; when it is particularly ufeful in refrigerating: wines and 
other liquors. Our Experimentalift fets out with confidering 
the feveral natural means of cooling liquors in wells, cifterns, 
fprings and cellars. He prefers, neverthelefs, to the beft cel- 
lars, the method of digging a hole in the earth about four feet 
deep, and there placing the liquor in bottles; covering thefe 
over with a foot of earth, dug from the bottom of the hole, and 
moiftened with a little water: after which he recommends the 
covering up the mouth of the. hole with a plank, ftrewed over 
with new dug earth. In-all thefe methods, it is effential not 
only that the liquor fhould be put into the thinneft bottles, but 
alfo that thefe fhould be of fueh a form as to afford the greateft 
quantity of furface to the refrigerating bodies. “Hence feveral 
bottles of thin: glafs aré much. -bétter than only. one! of thick 
glafs.. Our Author’s principal: view, however, is to inftruct us 
in a method of ¢ookhmg water bythe artificial medns of chymical- 
falts. Of thefe, it is “obfervied, they are not all indifcriminatel 
proper to this.end; i fome:of them:being productive of no effeét, 


and others -being ‘attended with noxious qualities. Sal-ammo- 
: Vor. XXIX, fi niac 
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niac and’ Saltpetre are thole only which.can be applied’ to this 
purpofe with fuccefs. 


One of the Abbe’s experiments.on this fubjeé&, is related as 
follows. “Twenty ounces of Sal-ammoniac, well pulverized,, 
were put into,a deep earthen pan with two pints and an half of 
water; the pan, the falt, and the water, being of the fame 
temperature as the air at the bottom of a.well, viz. about nine: 
degrees above the fieezing point of the thermometer. In a mi- 
nute and half, the mixture of falt and. water made the thermo- 
meter defcend to two. degrees and a half below the freezing 
point; when a pint bottle of wine was placed in the middle of 
the pan. It is natural to conceive the water muft grow warm 
as the wine grew cold: it was not in lefs than half an hour, 
however, that the bottle and the pan acquired. the fame tempe- 
rature ; which was then. about three degrees and a half above the 
freezing point. This degree of cold they retained a confider- 
able time; at the end of half an: hour, the bottle and the water 
having loft only one degree and. a half, by the thermometer : 
from which. we may conclude, that the degree of refrigeration, 
given to the water by the falt, was more than fufficient to cool 
three bottles. of wine fucceffively, nearly as much as could be 
done by any quantity of ice. “The objection that might be 
raifed againit this method, on account of the price of Sal-am- 
moniac, is removed in a great degree, by the aflurance, that 
the falts fo diflolved, may be recovered by evaporating the wa- 
ter: in which cafe they lofe nothing of their property of cool- 
ing other water. Add to this, that where Sal-ammoniac is not 
to be obtained, Saltpetre may be fubftituted with little lefs ad- 
vantage in its room.. 


_ The fecond article relates to the theory of Mines-ufed in war, 
as it is laid down in two memoirs by Mr. Belidor. 


~ In the third, is laid down a new method of arranging and 
elaffing Shells, agreeable to characteriftics found in the animals. 
themfelves, 


Article the fourth contains mifcellaneous obfervations on va-- 
rious Phenomena ; two or three of which, as they relate to mat- 
ters of public utility, we fhall felect for the readers information: 
or entertainment.. 


In the Hiftory of the Academy for the year 1725, is related 

a fingular phenomenon of the burning of feveral pieces of ferges 
which, being: laid in heaps before they had been fcowered, 
grew of themfelves fo hot, that thofe which lay undermoft were 
reduced to a black, brittle, fhining mafs, fmelling like burnt 
horn, melting in the fire, and blazing at the flame of a,candles 
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in a word, into a real bitumen. A fimilar fa& or two that fell 
under the cognizance of Mr. Moulet, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Montpellier, induced him to communicate his fen- 
timents on the immediate caufe of fuch accidents. He obferves, 
that from the information of the manufacturers in the Cevennes, 
where he faw thefe accidents happen, he firft learnt that thefe 
kinds of ftuffs run no rifk of firing except in fummer, and when 
they are laid one upon another in large quantities, in clofe 
places: in winter, pile up as many as you will, there is nothing 
to fear; as alfo when the ftuffs are once fcowered. The know- 
lege of thefe circumftances led him to enquire more minutely 
into the fabric of them; when, difcovering that the wool is 
made to imbibe a confiderable quantity of oil before it is fpun, 
he needed no farther information to find out the caufe of this 
phenomenon. The oil ufually employed to this purpofe is that 
of olives, and is fo very old, that it is perceptible by the fmell 
that its component parts are on the point of feparation : it !s 
not furprizing, therefore, fays Mr. Moulet, that the fermenta- 
tion which is excited by the ftuffs thus heaped on each other, 
particularly in hot weather, fhould precipitate that feparation 
of parts, and fet at liberty the phlogifton contained in the oil. 
This opinion appears to be the better founded, as tlie like acci- 
dents never happen to the woollen ftuffs fabricated at Gefaudan, 
| the wool of which is {pun without oil ; and as the very ftuffs in | 
| queftion are no longer fubjeét to fuch accidents after they are fh 
cleanfed of this oil at the fulling-mills. 


Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. 





uals at bella 


The expence attending the ufual method of tanning leather 
| with bark, being, in all places, very confiderable, and even that 
} method itfelf, in fome, totally impracticable; M. Albert Gefner, 
firft phyfician to the Duke of Wirtemberg, conceived a defign 
of fubftituting dried broom in its place; which defign he accor- 
dingly put in praétice with fuccefs, and hath prefented to the 
Academy fevera! pieces of leather tanned in this manrier; all 
which appear te be extremely well manufactured. It is to be 
obferved, that the broom is dried in ftoves or kilns, and after- 
wards pulverized. M. Gefner admits, that the operation of tan- 
} ving fkins this way is fomething more tedious than the other: 
it is to be conceived, neverthelefs, that it may be of confider- 
able utility, as well in reducing the price of leather, as in pre- 
venting the oaks from being cut too early, or from being ftript 
| while ftanding, of their bark, which is fo immediately necefla- 
ry to their vegetation. 





— 





The late Dr. Hales, fays the Hiftorian of the Academy, pro- 
pofed a method, in fome of the Englifh literary journals, to 
flop the progrefs of fires, by covering the combullible matter 
Ti 2 near 
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near the flames with rubbifh and dirt. This fchemé he com. 
municated many years ago to Mr. Porter, the Britifh refident 
at Conftantinople, for the information of the officers of the- po- 
lice of that city. The Turks, however, took little notice of 
it at that time; but in the terrible conflagration that happened 
there in July 1756, and reduced twenty-two thoufand three 
hundred houtes to afhes, this project of Dr. Hales’s was recol- 
lected and put in practice; by which means the patriarchal 
church of the Greeks was faved from deftruction. 


_ This expedient, which M. de Fouchy attributes to that late 
worthy philanthropift, our countryman, Dr. Hales, is by no 
means of fo late invention as it is f{uggefted ; we remembring to 
have feen it recommended in a mifcellaneous work, publifhed 
near two hundred years ago: the author of which aflured his 
readers, that earth, and even threfhed corn, had been fuccefs- 
fully employed in preventing the progrefs of fire, by being 
thrown upon dry or inflammable matters, and even upon bodies 
actually on fire. It is true, that, fince the improvement of fire 
engines, populous towns may generally make ufe of more ef- 
fectual means; but, as the Academy very juftly obferves, there 
cannot be too many expedients made public againft fo dreadful 
a calamity, as it is poflible they may all be fuccefsfully adop- 
ted in different times, places and circumftances. 


There are feveral other articles in this Hiftory and Memoirs, 
relative to Phyfics; but, as we cannot take notice feverally of 
them all, we proceed to thofe of the next clafs, diftinguifhed 
under the title of Anatomy. 


Of thefe, the firft concerns the ftructure of the Nerves; of 
which an account is given in the Hiftory and the Memoir it- 
fe/f, written by Mr. de Ja Sone, is inferted as ufual in the fol- 
lowing part of the work. ‘The fecond relates to a fpecies of 
animals called the AMu/araigne, or Spider-moufe, a term given 
it becaufe thefe creatures are fuppofed to be venemous, as cats 
will not eat, when they have caught, them. Some of thefe Mu- 
faraignes are amphibious ; a particular defcription of which fpe- 
cies is here given by Mr. D’Aubenton, who firft difcovered 
them in Burgundy. 


In the anatomical obfervations which conclude this part of 
the Hiftory, are mentioned feveral particulars relative to the 
Hermaphrodite, which was exhibited at Paris about the year 
1750; adefcription of which was given at that time by Mr. 
Morand, who hath here communicated to the Academy feve- 
ral other particularities of that equivocal perfonage, tran{mitted 
him by. Mr. Cruger of Copenhagen; all which ferve to pail 
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firm the opinion formerly entertained, that this fubje& was real - 
ly of neither, or of both fexes. 


The particulars are here related, alfo, of the cafe of one 
Chriftina Michelot, a girl about ten years old; who, being 
taken ill of a fever, and lofing the ufe of her limbs, her {peech, 
and appetite, lived near four years without any other nourilhment 
than fair water; after which time fhe recovered the ufe of 
limbs, fpeech, and appetite, as before. 


In Chemiffry, the Hiftorian gives us .an account only of the 
procefs of making Pruffian blue. In the Memoirs, however, 
there is another article or two that might be properly arranged 
under that head; particularly an account of fome curious in- 
{tances of chymical vegetation in the folution of camphire ; dif- 
covered by Mr. Romieu, and tranfmitted from the Academy of 
Montpellier to that of Paris. / : 


In Botany, there are but two memoirs, both by Mr. Guet- 
tard; the one relative to parafitical Plants, and the other to 
the down of Plants; being his tenth memoir on the fubject. 
Neither of thefe, we prefume, wiil be fo interefting to the 
majority of our readers, as to: juftify our making a fufficient 
abftraé&t of them ; and mere extracts would be ufelefs. We can- 
not fo haftily pafs over, however, the annexed obfervation re- 
lative to a remedy againft the fatal effects of the plant called 
Solanum Maniacum, or Bella-dona. * A peafant, his wife and 
child, having eaten freely of the fruit of this plant, .were taken 
foon after with lofs of ftrength and fight, with a fwimming in 
the head, a fwelled throat, and convulfions, being in a few 
hours reduced to the greateft extremities; when M. de Her- 
mont, of the faculty of Montpellier, being called in, prefcribed 
plenty of whey, together with laxative glyfters, by way of pre- 
paring the patients for the following purgative: A deco&tion of 
three ounces of tamarands, with half an ounce of cream of tar- 
tar, and eight ‘grains of emetic: of this compound the patients 
were ordered to take a glafs every half hour, till it operated in 
plentiful evacuations. ‘Three glafles' of this deco€&ion, how- 
ever, were found to be fufficient; both hufband and wife, 
together with.the child, happily recovering ina fhort time. 


Under the head, Geometry, we findbut one memoir, viz. a 
treatife on Spherical ‘Trigonometry, by Mr. Pingré. The ana- 
locical method purfued by the» Author appears to have deen 
borrowed from Dr. Keil. In the obfervations, we have an ac- 
count of the detection of an error, or rather a want of preci- 
fion, in the 21 propofition of the fecond book of Euclid; 
communicated by the difcoverer,’ M. Lie Sage of Geneva. 
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The Aftronomical papers are, 1. Remarks on a memoir of Dr, 
Halley’s, inferted in No. 194 of the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
on the Saros of the Chaldeans; by Mr. LeGentil. 2. A com- 
parative View of the Paflage of Mercury over the Sun in 
1757, with the preceding tranfits of that planet. 3. A Me- 
moir on the Parallax of the Moon; both by M. de la Lande, 
4. and 5. Affronomical obfervations in 1756, made at the 
obfervatory of St. Genevieve by Mr. Pingré, and at the college 
of Mazarine by the Abbe de Ja Caille. 


The only Geographical memoir relates to the Longitude and 
J.atitude of Fort St. Philip, in the ifland of Minorca, which is 
determined to be 39 deg. 51’ 8” Lat. 1 deg. 28’ 2” Lon. from 
the meridian of Paris, 


In Optics, we have a long and excellent memoir, by Mr 
Clairaut, on the improvement of refracting Telefcopes ; which 
Sir Ifaac Newton imagined incapz<ble of being carried beyond a 
certain degree of perfection, becaufe of the different refrangibi- 
lity of the rays of light. About the year 1745, however, Mr. 
Euler conceived the poffibility of conftructing the objeCt-glaffes 
of telefcopes with double lenfes, including water between them, 
in order to diminifh the refraétion of the rays. Our ingenious 
countryman, the late Mr. Dolland, is faid to have confidered 
and rejected this expedient, with Mr. Clairaut; fully depend- 
ing on the precifion of Sir Ifaac Newton’s experiments. About 
the year 1755, however, a memoir of M. de Klingenftiern, 
profeflor at Upfal, raifed fome doubt of the accuracy of thofe 
experiments ; on which, we are told, Mr. Dolland appealed ta 
nature; and was convinced, by his own experiments, that Sir 
Ifaac had been miftaken; after which he proceeded on the 
principle of Mr. Euler, which he carried at length to fuch 

erfection, that he was able to conitruct telefcopes of five feet 
in Jength that had a greater effeét than others of the old con- 
ftruGtion of fifteen feet, But as the Englifh optician did not 
difcoyer the theory of his art, M. Clairaut hath endeavoured to 
Jay it down in fych a manney that other artifts may put it in 
practice, 


We might here clofe this very curfory account of the con- 
tents of thefe Academical Memoirs, could we prevail on our- 
felyes to pafs over the Machines and Inventions approved of by 
the Academy, during the year. As we conceive thefe, how- 
eyer, ta be as important to fociety as any part of the work, and 
as it may excite emulation, or give fome improveable hints, to 
our Englifh mechanics and artizans, we fhall juft mention 
them, as they are here enumerated. The firft is a Vice, 
whofe cheeks open always parallel to each other, and are ca- 


pable of being placed in any pofition, fo that the piece of — 
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held between them may be viewed in any light that'may be 
neceflary. The fecond is a Berlin, of a new conftruction, 
whofe fore and hind wheels are of the fame fize; the axes of 
both being as high as the breafte of the horfes. In order to 
prevent thofe inconveniencies in turning which ufually attend 
fore-wheels fo much larger than ordigary, the inventor hath 
contrived the door at the back-part of the carriage, fo that the 
fhafts need not be bent down, .as they are when the doors are at 
the fides. By thefe means the fhafts are almoft ftrait, the body 
of the Berlin riding between them, and fupported by the main 
braces, fafteged to it, about the middle; fo that it is lefs liable to 
ovérturh ; afd if the horfes fhould take fright, or be unruly, 
the perfons in the carriage may get out without any danger of 
being hurt by the wheels. 3. A Machine to cut files, of which 
we have no particulars. 4. An Hydraulic Engine, confift- 
ing of a tube or pipe, eleven feet long, twifted in a fpiral 
form, and fo fixed to a wheel, that it raifes water very com- 
modioufly by the revolutions of the latter. 5. A new method 
of raifing the edges or borders of filver difhes, &c. out of the 
plate fe, without foldering. 6. A new method of filvering 
brafs plates and other utenfils. This method differs entirely 
from that in common ufe, as the filver is reduced to a powder, 
and being applied in the form of a thick pafte, is fixed by means 
of fire. The Academy having broken feveral pieces of brafs 
thus'filvered, found that the filver had aétually penetrated the 
body of the metal; fo that a piece of work might even be 
touched up with the tool after filvering. The colour of the fil- 
ver is alfo faid to be much better in this than in the common 
way, and to be much more eafily reftored. 7. A new method 
of conftructing the head and necks of Violins, and other mufi- 
cal inftruments. In this method, metal fcrews are fubftituted. 
in the place of the wooden pegs commonly ufed. Thefe fcrews 
are alfo placed nearly parallel to each other, length-ways in the 
meck of the inftrument. 8. A repeating Clock, which {trikes 
the hours and quarters, with only a fingle ftriking wheel; the 
inventor rejecting two thirds of the pieces contained in the 
ftriking part of the ordinary repetition clocks. 


In this volume are contained twe academical Eulogiums ; the 
one on the celebrated aftronomer M. Caffini, and the other on 
the Marquis de la Galiffoniere, fo much talked of a few years 
ago in this country, on account of his famous engagement in 
the Mediterranean, with the late unfortunate Mr. Bing. This 
action, fays his Panegyrift, fo honourable to himfelf, and fo 
advantageous to the French nation, was the laft of his life. His 
health had been for-many years on the decline; and even when 
he took on him the command of the flect deftined on that expe- 
lig dition, 
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dition, he was very much difordered with an eryfipelas in-his. 
legs. This diforder, indeed, difappeared during the expedi- 


tion; but being thrown inwards, degenerated into a dro 


fy 5. 
which obliged him, on his return, to refign his command. rn 


the firft of O&tober 1756, he fet out from Toulon for Paris; 
but was forced to ftop at Aix, where he was tapped; after 
which he proceeded with great difficulty to Lyons; from whence 
he purpofed to pay his duty te the King, who was then at Fon- 


tainebleau ;_ but his ftrength entirely failing him at Nemours, he | 


expired there, on the 26th of Oétober, aged fixty-three years, 
forty-fix of which he had fpent in the marine, 
K-n-k 


Additions a PEffay fur L’Hifloire Generale, &e. 


A Supplement to Mr. Voltaire’s Efflay on Univerfal Hiftory, 
and on the Spirit and Manners of Nations, from Charle- 
magne to the prefent Times, 8yo. 1763. Me 





R. De Voltaire having juft publifhed a new edition of his 
Univerfal Hiftory, with many additions and amendments, 
it hath been judged expedient, for the benefit of the purchafers of 
the former editions, to reprint thofe amendments in a feparate 
volume. Such a publication, indeed, was rendered indifpenfibly 
neceflary by the many and interefting augmentations of the lat- 
ter edition; which are here printed in the order of time, and 
may be eafily referred to, from the Hiftory, in their proper 
places. 


That our Readers may form their own judgment, however, 
of the importance of thefe Addenda, we fhall quote fome few paf- 
fages from different parts of this mifcellaneous volume, 


In treating of the religion of the Indian Bramins, in whofe 
favour this celebrated Writer is not a little prejudiced, he in- 
forms us of his being: poflefled of a tranflation of one of the moft 
ancient manufcripts in the world. ‘¢ This, fays he, is not.the 
Wedam, which is, fo much talked of in India, and hath yet 
never been communicated to the literati of Europe. It is the 
Ezourwedam, an ancient Commentary on the Wedam, com- 
poled by the great Chumontou. “Ihe Wedam itlelf is a facred 
book, which the Bramins pretend to have been diated by. 
God for the inftru€tion of mankind. The Commentary was 
digefted and written by a yery learned Bramin, who was occa- 
fionally of great fervice to our India company, and who tranf- 
lated it from the facred language into the French tongue: 


¢ In this Commentary, Chumontou, its author, ‘combats - 


idolatry, 
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idolatry, and quotes the exprefs words of the Wedam :. ‘‘ God. 
is that f{upreme Being who hath created all things, animate and 
jnanimate: he hath formed four different. ages: .every. thing 
perifttes at the end of each age; all is fubmerged,. and the pat-, 
fage from one age to another is by a deluge, Se... When God 
exifted alone, and no other being exifted with, him, he'formed 
the defign of creating the world: -at firft he created time, after- 
wards water and earth; and out of .the mixture of the five ele- 
ments, wiz. earth, water, fire, light.and air,. he conftituted 
different bodies, and gave them the earth for their fupport, He 
made the globe which we inhabit, in an oval form like an egg. 
In the midft of the earth le placed the higheft of all mountains, 
called Merou. (that is Immaus.) Adimo was the name of the 
firft man that came out of the hands of God. | Procriti was the 
name of his wife. Adimo begot Brama, who was the firft 
legiflator of nations, and the father of the Bramins.” 


‘How many curious things are here contained ina few words! 
We are firft informed of this great truth, that God is the 
creator of the world: we next difcover the origin of that an- 
cient fable of the four ages, ‘of gold, filver, brafs and iron. 
All the principles of the ancient theology are evidently contain- 
ed in the Wedam, We fee there the deluge of Deucalionrt, 
which reprefents nothing more than the vaft pains which have 
been taken in all ages to drain the marfhes, which the negli- 
ae of mankind have fo long permitted to lie under water. 
ndeed all the citations made from the Wedam, in this manu- 
fcript, are aftonifhing: among the reft are the following admir- 
able fentences: ** God never created vice; he cannot be the 
author of it. God, who is all wifdom and goudnefs, could be 
the author of nothing but virtue.” But, one of the moft fin- 
gular paflages in the Wedam is the following: ** The firft man, 
when he came out of the hands of God, faid thus to his:/Maker, 
As there will neceflarily be different occupations for mankind on 
earth, and as all will not be equally formed for each, how are 
they to be diftinguifhed and adapted? ‘lo this the Creator 
replied, Thofe who are born with the greateft underflanding, 
and with a greater inclination to virtue than others, will be- 
come Bramins ; thofe who have the greater fhare of Rofogun, 
that is to fay.af ambition, will be warriors: thofe who fhare 
molt of the Tomogun, or avarice, will be merchants: and thofe 
whofe lot it is to poflefs the moft of the Comogun, viz. thofe who 
are the moft robuft in body and weak of mind, wil] be employed 
in the more fervile offices of humanity.” 


‘ In this pafflage we may difcover the true origin of the four 
Cafts or tribes of the Indies, or rather of the four different con- 
| * dittons 
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ditions of human fociety. It would be difficult, in fa&, to 
fettle the bafis of the inequality of conditions in life, unlefs on 
the primitive inequality of natural talents. The Wedam pro. 
ceeds, “* The Supreme Being hath neither body nor figure,” 
And the Ezourwedam adds, that ** Thofe who fuppofe him 
poffefled of feet or of hands are the children of folly.” After 
which Chumontou quotes thefe words from the Wedam: * At 
the fame time when God created all things out of nothing, he 
created feverally an individual of .every {pecies, willing that-it 
fhould contain the germ of that fpecies for its propagation. 
He is the Lord of all things. ‘The fun is a mere body without 
life or fenfibility ; it is in the hands of God, as a candle in the 
hands of a man.” After this the Author of the Commen- 
tary goes on to combat the novel opinion of the modern Bra- 
mas, who admit of the feveral incarnations of the God Brama 
and of Vifnou : on which head he expreffes himfelf as follows: 
<* Tell me then, thou abfurd and fenfelefs man, who were the 
Kochiopo and the Odite, which, thou pretendeft, gave birth to 
thy deity? Were they not human beings as well as we? And 
could that God, who is pure in his nature and eternal in his 
effence, fo far debafe himfelf, as to enter into the womb of a 
woman, there to aflume the fubftance of aman? Do you not 
blufh to reprefent that God in the form of a fuppliant before one 
of his creatures? Are you loft to common-fenfe? Or how 
did you arrive at that height of impiety not to be afhamed of 
reprefenting the Supreme Being in the charaGter of a lyar and 
impoftor ?—Ceafe to deceive mankind ; for it is only on that 
condition I will proceed to explain the /VYedam ; for while you 
retain your prefent fentiments, you are incapable of cider 
ftanding it: and it would be only proftituting that facred book 
to endeavour to explain it to you.” 


‘In the third book of the Commentary, the author Chumon- 
tou refutes the fable which the new Bramas invented concern- 
ing the incarnation of the God Brama; who, according to 
them, appeared in India, under the name of Kopilo, that is to 
fay, the Penitent. ‘They pretended that he chofe to be born of 
one Dehobuti, the wife of a man of fome fubftance, named 
Kordomo. ‘ If it be true, fays the Commentator, that Bra- 
ma was really born upon earth, why doth he bear the appella- 
tion of Eternal? Could that Being, who is himfelf fovereignly 
happy, and in whom alone our happinefs confifts, could he re- 
folve to fubmit himfelf to the various imbecillities and fufferings 
of an infant?” Next follows a defcription of Hell, exactly re- 
fembling what the Egyptians and Greeks have given us of ‘Tar- 
tarus. ‘** What fhall we do,” it is afked, ** to avoid Hell ?— 
We mutt love God,” anfwers Chumontou; “ we muft-do 
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every thing that we are commanded by the Wedam, and that 
alfo in the manner prefcribed.” ‘There are, fays he, ‘* four ways 
of loving God: the firft is that of loving him merely for his 
own fake, without any perfonal view: the fecond, that ot 
loving him with a view to our own intereft: the third, that of 
loving him only in thofe moments when our paffions are dead 
or filent: and the fourth, that of loving him only to obtain 
the object of thefe paflions; 2 kind of love that merits not the 
name.” 


Such, fays Mr. Voltaire, is the abftract of the principal fin- 
gularities of the Wedam; a book hitherto unknown in Europe, 
and to almoft all Afia. The Commentary he conceives to 
have been written before the conquefts of Alexander, as there 
appear in it none of thofe names which the Greeks afterwards 
impofed on the rivers, towns and provinces of that country. 
Thus India is called Zomboudiflo ; the Mount Immaus, Me- 
rou; and the Ganges, Zanoubi; ancient names, no longer 
known but to the learned in their facred language *. — 


Various have been the conjectures both of hiftorians and phi- 
Jofophers, concerning the manner in which America was fir{t 
peopled. Mr. de Voltaire, however, places this fubject under 
the article of vain difputes, and feems to think it very eafily de- 
termined, ‘His fentimients on this head will be thought as bold 
and fingular, as fome of the data he affumes are difputable and 
arbitrary. ‘ It might, fays he, be fome exertion of philofophy 
in making ‘the difcovery of America; there is none, however, 
in daily repeating the queftion, How came that country to be 
peopled? If we are not aftonifhed that the difcoveters found 
flies in America, it is abfurd to wonder that they fhould meet 
with men,. The favage, who conceives himfelf to be the natu- 
ral produce of his own climate, like the roots and plants on 
which he feeds, is not more ignorant in this refpeé&t than we ; 
and reafons much better. In faét, fince the African Negro 
doth not defcend from the fame original ftock as the white 
people of Europe, why fhould the red, the olive, or the tawny 
inhabitants of America be fuppofed to come from that fteck ? 
Add to this, that it is not improper to ask which was the origi- 
nal country of mankind +? Did nature, that hath covered the 

earth 


* This fingular and extraordinary manufcript, Mr. De Voltaire tells 
us, he hath prefented to the King’s Library, where it may be confulted 
by the curious. 


+ We have here a remarkable inftance of our Author’s fcepticifm in 


fome points, and his credulity in others. We should be glad to — / 
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earth with flowers, fruits, trees and animals, place them a¢ 
firft only on one fpot, from whence they have progagated their 
feveral ‘fpectes over’the face of the globe? Where was this fpot, 
arid by what means could its produce be thus extended? How 
could 'the*mofs arid ‘firs of Norway be ‘conveyed to the’ diftant 
countries of the fouthern hemifphere ? ~ ‘Take what country you 
will, you will find it-almoft entirely deftitute of the produce of 
other countries. ~ Muft ‘we fuppofe that fuch country originally 
poffefled every thing, and that it is at prefent almoft ftript' of 
every.thing? The productions of different climates are differ- 
ent, and the moft fertile of all is poor and barren in comparifon 
of ‘all the others taken together. The Author of nature hath 
peopled and diverfified the whole earth. ‘The firs of Norway 
are not the progenitors of the pines of the Moluccas ;. nor do 
the latter derive their exiftence from trees of any other country, 
any more than the grafs in the fields of Archangel is produced 
from the herbage on the banks of the Ganges. We have ne- 
ver taken it into our heads to enquire whether the fnails and ca- 
terpillars of one part of the world ‘came originally from any 
other part; why, therefore, fhould we be furprized that there 
fhould be found, in America, certain fpecies of animals, or 2 
race of men fimilar to ;ourfelves’ America, as well as Africa 
and Afia, produces both vegetables and animals which refemble 
thofe of Europe ; and like them too, is productive of many that 
have no kind of analogy to thofe of the.old world. "The coun- 
tries of Mexico, of Peru, and of Canada, had neither produced 
that kind of corn we.eat, nor the grape which affords us our 
ordinary drink, .nor thofe olives of which we make fuch great 
ufe, nor indeed of ;moft European fruits, All our beafts of 
burthen and draught, .our horfes,. camels, afles and oxen, were 
abfolutely unknown in thofe countries. .. They had a {pecies of 
fheep and kine, but all greatly different from ours. ‘The fheep 
of. Peru were much larger, ftronger,. and were ufed to carry 
burthens,. “Fheir oxen bore a refemblance both to our buffa- 
loes and camels, In:Mexico were found whole droves of hogs 
that had their navel in their backs, which quadrupedes every. 
where-elfe bear-on their belly. At the fame time there were 
feen. neither dogs nor cats. In Peru and Mexico there were 
lions; but they were fmall, and had no mane: what,is more 
iinguJar alfo is, that the lion of thofe countries was a fpiritlefs 
and cowardly animal. 
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how he.came to be fo very certain that Ewropean Whites. and African. 
Negroes are not defcended ffom the fame original ftock: the reafon he 
aftizns elfewhere, deduced from anatomical difcoveries, being, in our 
cyinion, “net quite fufficient to ¢ftablifh ‘this doctrine as an’axtom.*. ™ 
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We may, indeed, rank all mankind, if we pleafe, under 
one fpecies; .becaufe they have all the fame organs, fenfes, 
life and motion. But this, fpecies will. appear to be really di- 
vided into many others, both by phyfical and moral diftinétions. 
With regard to the phyfical, we may obferve in the Efquimaux, 
a people who live about the 6oth degree of north latitude in 
America, the fame fize and figure as in the Laplanders: of 
Europe. _ The neighbouring people have their faces all hairy. 
The Iroquois, the Hurons, and indeed all the Indians, even 
as far as Florida, are of an olive. colour, and have no hair, 
except on the head. Captain Rogers, who failed along 
the coafts of California, difcovered there a Negro people, 
which were not fuppofed.to have inhabited America. ..On the 
Ifthmus of Panama are found a race of people called Darians, 
who much refemble the white people of the fouthern parts of 
Africa*, being about four feet high, and the only people in 
America that are white. They have red eyes, and their eye- 
lids are fhaped much in the form of a half-moon, being inca- 
pable of feeing in the day-time, and leaving their caves only in 
the night; fo that they are among the human. fpecies what 
owls are among the birds. ‘The Mexicans and Peruvians are 
of a bronze colour; the Brafilians of a deeper red; and the-in- 
habitants of Chili of an afh colour. ‘The fize of the Patagoni- 
ans, who dwell near the Straits of Magellan, may poflibly be 
exaggerated ; but it is univerfally allowed that they are the tal- 
left people in the world. Among fo many nations, fo different 
from us, and at the fame time from each other, men havé ne- 
ver been difcovered, in the detached, folitary and wandering 
ftate of animals, coupling, like them, by accident, and imme- 
diately quitting their females to feek their pafture alone. . It ap 
pears that fuch a ftate is not adapted to the human fpecies ; and 
that in every kind of animals it is inftinét that induces them to 
feck either fociety or folitude. Hence it is that imprifonment, 
or a feclufion from mankind, is a punifhment inyented by ty- 
rants, and -is {till more infupportable to favages than to people 
of civilized nations. From the Straits.of Magellan, even to 
Hudfon’s Bay, there have been found aflemblies of people, 
united in families, and living in villages; but none of thofe 
wandering hords, who change their habitations with the fea- 
fons, like the Arabs and the Tartars. -In fact, thefe people 
having no beafts of burthen, could not fo.eafily tranfport their 


* According to the genuine account given of this country. by the 
Abbe dela Carlle, there are indeed a certain people who may be called 
white, in comparifon with the Negro inhabitants furrounding them ; 
but from his relation they appear to claim little title to the name of A/- 
benos, the appellation Voltaire gives them. 
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habitations. Among them all, however, were to be obferved 
thofe fettled idioms of language, whereby the moft unciviliz 
zed exprefied their few ideas. It is inftin&tive in man‘to ex. 
prefs his wants by articulate founds. Hence were neceffarily 
formed fo many different languages, more or lefs copious, ac- 
cording to the extent of knowlege. ‘Thus the language of the 
Mexicans was more perfect than that of the Iroquois, as ours js 
more precife and fignificant than that of the Samoiads. Of al] 
the various people of America, there was but one of them whofe 
religion did not appear at firft very fhocking to the underftandin 
of the Europeans. The Peruvians, indeed, adored the Sun, as a 
beneficent planet, in the fame manner as the ancient Perfians 
and Sabeans. But if we except fome of the greateft and moft 
populous nations, the people of America were itill in a ftate of 
the moft ftupid barbarity. In their public affemblies they had 
no fettled form of religious worfhip ; nor did their belief merit 
even the name of religion. It is certain that the inhabitants of 
the Brazils, the Caribbees, the Mufquito fhore, Guiana, and 
thofe of the north, had no idea of a fole Supreme Being. Such 
an idea requires an enlightened underftanding ; and theirs was 
till dark, and their reafon uncultivated. Simple nature, in- 
deed, might excite, in the mind of a favage, who fhould hear 
the thunder burft over his head, and fee the devaftations-of fud- 
«den floods, a confufed idea of the exiftence of fome powerful 
and terrific Being. But this would be only a weak glimmerin 
of the knowlege of one fupreme God, the Creator of -all 
things. Such a rational knowlege was not to be found in 
any part of America.’ 


Our ingenious Hiftorian goes on to enforce the fimilitude be- 
tween people of the fame climates and ages ; obferving, that with 
regard to there having been Anthropophagi, or eaters of human 
fiefh, the fact is too well afcertained to be called in queftion, And 
indeed, fays he, however fhocking fuch a horrid practice appears to 
us, it is much lefs cruel than murder. True barbarity confifts in 
putting men to death, and not in depriving the ravens or the 
worms of their prey. * Another important obfervation, fays Mr. 
de Voltaire, is, that the middle parts of America were found 
pretty. populous, and the extremities towards the poles very 
thinly inhabited ; the new world in general not containing its 
due proportion of inhabitants. Phyfical reafons might doubtlefs 
be affirned for all this. In the firft place, the exceffive cold, 
which is as fevere in America, on the fame parallel of latitude 
with Paris and Vienna, as it is on our continent at the polar 
circle. In the next place, the rivers of America are, for the 
moft part, :ten times Jarger than ours. Hence the frequent in- 
undations to which thofe extenfive countries are fubjeét, would 
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naturally eaufe fterility, and of courfe a.mortality among the 
inhabitants. Again, the mountains are much higher and Jefs 
habitable: the violent and lafting poifons, which abound in 
America, render every wound, givem by a weapon dipt in them, 
infallibly mortal: and laftly, the ftupidity of the hunman {pecies 
throughout one half of that hemifphere, muft have had.a,great 
influence on its depopulation. It is well known in general, 
that the human underftanding was not arrived at that degree of 
perfection in the new world. as in the old. Man, it is true, is 
{till, in both, a very feeble animal; in his infancy he would pe- 
rifh, if he was not taken great care of : nor is it to he believed 
that, when the inhabitants of the Rhine, the Elbe and Viftula, 
plunged their new-born infants into thofe rivers, even in the 
depth of winter, the German women reared more children than 
they do at prefent; efpecially if we refle&t, that thefe countries. 
were then covered with vaft forefts, which rendered the cli- 
mate more unwholefome and fevere than it is in our times. 
There are many nations in America, who are neceflarily in 
want of wholefome fubfiftence. They can. neither furnifh 
their children with good milk, nor give them, as they grow 
up, fufficient or nourifhing aliment. There are many fpecies 
of carnivorous animals that are thus reduced, for want of nu- 
triment, to a very fmall number: and the wonder had been,,. 
not to have found America thinly peopled, but to have found 
the human fpecies there more numerous than that of monkeys.’ 


It hath been a famous difpute, and hath employed fome of 
the ableft pens to decide, whether the ancient or modern times 
have been moft populous.. Mr. de Voltaire embraces the latter 
opinion. *“ It is eafy, fays he, to fee, from the picture I have 
drawn of the ftate of Europe, from the time of Charlemagne to. 
the prefent, that this part of the world is, now mcomparably 
more populous, more civilized, more wealthy and more en- 
lightened, than it was then; nay, that it was in thefe refpects. 
much fuperior even to that of the Roman empire, if we except 
Italy. ‘Fo pretend that Europe hath been depopulated fince 
the time of the ancient Romans, is to adopt a notion worthy 
only of the frivolous and paradoxical pleafantries of the Perfian 
Letters. Let us take a furvey of the vaft tract of land extende 
ing from Peterfburg to Madrid. What a number of fuperb and 
populous cities have been built, within thefe fix hundred years, 
in places which were then uninhabitable defarts.! Let us pay 
fome attention to the prefent ftate of thofe immenfe forefts, 
which then extended from the banks of the Danube to the Bal- 
tic fea, and even into the heart of France. + It is evident,» that 
where a great deal of land is cleared, there muft be a great ma- 
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ny men. Agriculture and commerce, whatever may be pres 
tended, is now held in much higher efteem than formerly, 
One otf the caufes that have contributed to the population of 
Europe in general, is, that'in the numerous wars in: which its 
feveral. prOvinces have been engaged, the conquered people 
have not been tranfported: from their own country. Charle- 
magne, indeed, depopulated the banks of the Wefer ; but this 
was but a fmall tract, which time very eafily reftored. The 
Turks have tranfported many families from Hungary and Dal- 
matia; for which reafon thofe countries are not fufficiently 
peopled ; while Poland: is in want of inhabitants, only becaufe 
the Poles are ftill flaves. In what a flourifhing ftate would not 
Europe have been at prefent, had it not been for thofe perpe- 
tual wars, into which the ‘infignificant interefts, or ridiculous 
caprices of princes have involved it! ‘I’o what a degree of per- 
fection might not the ‘arts of ¢ivil life have been brought, to 
the great emolument and comfort of mankind, if fuch an afto- 
nifhing number of ufelefs individuals, of both fexes, had not 
been buried alive ‘in’ convents and monafteries! Again, that 
new {pecies of humanity, which hath been introduced in mo- 
dern times, even among the horrors of war, hath contributed 
greatly to fave mankind from that deftru€tion which feemed 
continally to threaten them. The. maintenance of fuch..a 
number-of troops, as are kept up in the fervice of modern prins 
ces, is doubtlefs a deplorable evil; but it is an evil, as was be- 
fore obferved, productive of fome good. For hence it is,, that 
the people in general take no perfonal concern in the quarrels 
of their governors; the inhabitants of a town befieged paf- 
jing frequently from their fubjection to one prince to that of 
another, without its cofting the life of a fingle citizen: they 
are only the prize of him who hath moft money, men, or artil-’ 
lery. Germany, England and France, have been fong‘and 
frequently depopulated by civil wars; but thefe tofles have 
been foon repaired ; ‘whilft the prefent flourifhing ftate: of thefe 
countries fufficiently proves, that the induftry of mankind is 
fuperior to.their ferocity. This is not the cafe, indeed, with 
Perfia, which ‘hath been, for thefe forty years, a prey to de- 
vaftation ; btit “if it fhould once enjoy the bleffings of peace, 
under a prudent monarch, it would recover itfelf in much lefs 
time than it hath been reduced.“. When a nation is once’ pof- 
feffed-of the arts, and the people are neither enflaved at home 
nor tranfported abroad, it eafily emerges from its ruins, and re- 
covers its former vigour.” ' 


2 Among otheriadditions to his»Univerfal Hiftory, Mr. de 
Voltaire bath given a fhort relation of the -priacipal tranf- 


a&ions of the laft war; but as thofe events are .fo recent, 
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we fhall not trouble our readers with any quotation from this 
part of the work; in which, however, we mult do him the 
juftice to fay, he hath fpoken of the courage and conduct of 
the Englifh nation, in a manner which does him honour as a 
Frenchman: though we cannot help thinking we difcover in 
him a kind of reluctance to beftow on our brave and fpirited 
commanders all that praife which is jultly due to their merit, 
A Writer who affeéts to be a philofopher, a citizen of the 
world, and could be fo lavifh of his eulogiums on the French 
officers that fell in a former war, would have acted but confift= 
ently to have beftowed fome of his rhetorical flourifhes on tho‘e 
allant Englifhmen who furvived the laft; unlefs, indeed, he 
hath thought proper to tranfpofe the old adage, N7/ ni/i benum 
de mortuis, into Nil bonum nifi de mortuis. But perhaps he ig 
not quite fo much a citizen of the world as he pretends. Cer- 
tain it is, that his endeavours to account for the fuccefs of the 
Britifh arms from phyfical and moral caufes, when he might, 
as an hiftorian at leaft, with great propriety, have attributed ié 
to the perfonal bravery of our troops, carries with it an invidi- 
ous appearance ; and whatever proof it may be of his philofo- 
phy, is a bad one of his philanthropy, unlefs it be of that par- 
tial kind, which is confined to his own countrymen. 


At the clofe of this Supplement, our celebrated Author makes 
an apology, or rather enters into a defence, of his method of 
writing hiftory. * It belongs, fays he, to the feveral hiftorians 
of particular nations, to give a minute account of all the evils 
each hath fuffered, by their quarrels with others, or their own 
ill-advifed meafures and infufficient refources. I have confider- 
ed only the manners and fpirit of nations in general, during 
thefe various revolutions of human affairs ; in which it may be 
obferved, that amidft the cruclties infeparable from the profef- 
fion of arms, an increafing fpirit of humanity and politenefs 
hath frequently exerted itfelf to difpel the horrors, and abate 
the calamities of war. The French; who were taken prifoners 
bythe Pruffians, experienced the moft humane treatment from 
his Pruffian majefty, and pririce Henry his brother: the two 
princes of Brunfwic were not lefs celebrated for their gerierofity 
than their victories. The princes, generals, and officers of 
France, gave equal proofs of that polite arid noble fpirit which 
hath long diftingufhed their character: at the fame time the 
Englifh raifed public fubferiptions for the fubfiftence and relief 
of the French failors they had taken prifoners. This genero- 
fityecan_ b@ attributed to no other principle than that humane 


* fpirit of p ilofophy, which begins to fpread its influence over 


the world, and which, in all probability, will put an end to.re= 
ligious wars at leaft, if it cannot altogether prevent thefe of 
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taken and fatal politics. It is this philofophical fpirit which 
hath of late years fo much increafed the number of academies 
in Europe, and hath expanded the human mind, by extending 
our knowlege, Hence it is, that mankind apply themfelves 
more than ever to agricu:ture; and that, while the ambitious 
are ferocioufly employed in f{trewing the earth with the bleeding 
carcafles of their fellow-creatures, the wife are prudently en- 
deavouring to render it more fertile and abundant. In a word, 
it is natural to believe, that reafon and induftry will every day 
make a farther progrefs; that the ufeful arts will continue to 
flourifh ; that prepoileffion or prejudice, which, of all the evils 
that afflict mankind, is not the leaft, will gradually difappear from 
among the rulers of mankind; and that philofophy, univerfally 
diffufed, will, one day or other, confole human nature under 
thofe calamities which are infeparable from a ftate of humanity. 


It is in this view, and with this hope, that the Effay on Uni- 
verfal Hiftory is publifhed; in the compofition of which, Truth 
hath ever tranfcribed what humanity dictated. The Author 
hath been accufed, indeed, by men who cannot be deemed 
otherwife than enemies to focicty, of having painted crimes, 
and particularly thofe of religion, in the moft black and 
frightful colours ; of having rendered fanaticifm execrable, and 
fuperftition ridiculous. In anfwer to this, he hath only to ree 


proach himfelf with not having done more to effect fo good a 


purpofe: the very complaints of thefe fanatics, are a proof of 
the neceflity of fuch an hiftory; bearing evidence that there 
are ftill unhappy wretches, who are afraid of being cured of 
the moft terrible malady that can attack the human mind. 


It is almoft impoffible that, in fo extenfive a work there fhould 
not be fome faults; that fome few miftakes fhould not have 
been made in names, dates and circumftances ; but I may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the principal facts are true; as the reader 
may be aflured that the Writer hath in no cafe been influenced 
either by intereft, refentment or prejudice.’ 

Among, other facts related in this Univerfal Hiftory, which 
have been occafionally called im queftion, Mr. de Voltaire 
mentions the well-known ftory of the man with the iron mafk; 
which he here corroborates by the teftimony of the lad of the 
caftle, wherein that extraordinary perfonage was confined, 
We cannot, however, dwell any longer en the particulars of 
this publicatton. 
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Amufemens Philofophiques fur diverfes parties des Sciences, et prin- 
cipalement de la Phyfique et des Mathematiques. 


Philofophical Amufements in feveral Branches of Science, par- 
ticularly in natural Philofophy and the Mathematics. By 
Father Bonaventure, Member of the Royal Academy of Belles 
Lettres at Barcelona. 8vo. Amfterdam. 1763. 


HESE Amufements will hardly prove fuch to perfons who 

are not pretty well verfed in mathematics; and thofe will 
probably think the ingenious Author hath amufed himfelf not un- 
frequently with trifles. There are, neverthelefs, many new and 
well-grounded reflections occafionally interiperfed throughout 
this work, which will amply compeniate for the difguft the 
{cientific reader may fometimes experience, in attending to fuch 
as are more trite, infignificant or unfatisfaétory. As the fub- 
jects here treated of are not very numerous, we fhall juft men- 
tion them in order; giving a quotation from one or two, as a 


{pecimen of our Author’s manner and abilities. 


The firft Amufement is purely geometriczl, and relates to 
certain remarkable properties in the combination Of any two 
parts of acircle. ‘The fecond relates to optics, and is entitled 
Elemens de Catadisptrique Spherique. The third, to the action of 
the folar rays refle&ted by concave mirrors. In the fourth, the 
Author gives an abftra&t of the principal phenomena of mir- 
rors, &c. In the fifth, he treats of certain electrical phe- 
nomena. In the fixth, on the celebrated mirror placed b 
Ptolemy on the tower of Alexandria. In the feventh he ae 
takes to fhew the compatibility of the Newtonian doétrine of at- 
traftion, with Defcartes’s fy ftem of vortices. On this head he 
obferves, that attraction, as underftood by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
and by the beft Newtonians, is the effect of impulfion, or the 
action of fome body or phyfical caufe, whatever it be, that im- 
pels bodies toward each other. This premifed, he cites the 
example of the reciprocal action of the earth and moon, which 
he conceives equally applicable to all the other planets. ‘¢ The 
revolution of the moon round the earth, fays he, is produced 
by two forces, the one impelling it to fly off in the tangent of 
its orbit, which is called its centrifugal force; the other, called 
the centripetal force, impelling it toward the centre of the earth. 
The latter is that which is called alfo the attractive force, or 
the power of attraction, by which both the moon and earth re- 
eiprocally tend to each other. It is by the combination of thefe 
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two forces that the orbit of the moon is determined * Now the 
moon could not poffibly have any fuch centripetal or attractive 

force, without the mediation of a vortex ; becaufe it muft necefla- 
rily receive a new impulfe in every inftant of its revolution, as its 
direction is conftantly changing. The caufe, therefore, which. 
immediately impels the moon towards the earth, muft attend. 
the moon in its orbit, and revolve with it; it being impofible, 
according to the Newtonians themfelves, that amy one bod 

fllould move another, when at a diftance from it.2. Our Author 
is not the firft, by many, who have conceived the fyftem of 
Welcartes meenniianhin. ui this particular, to that of Newton. 
“lL hofe, however, who feem to have confidered this matter more: 
minutely, conceive that the fluid in which the planets move, and. 
which may occafion their revolution, doth not actually re- 
volve with them, as Father Bonaventure imagines ; but that 
the revolving planet is impelled, by the propagation of vibratory 
motions through fuch fluid, in fpiral lines from the centre of 
that round which it revolves ; and that it is impelled toward the 
primary planet by the refiftance of fuch fluid in direct lines to that 
centre; in which cafe the fluid is not a true vortex, or fuch a 
one as -Defcartes fuppofes. Our Author might have received 
fone lights on this. tubject, by confulting the tract on the prin- 
ciples of action in matter, by the very ingenious Mr. Cadwalla- 
ei Colden. In the eighth fection of this Work, M, Bona- 
venture hazards fome ingenious conjectures on the mirror, by 
means of which the emperor Nero is faid to have viewed the 
combats of the gladiators. He obferves that Pliny mentioned 
this fuppofed mirror, without taking notice of it as fuch. Nero 
@rinceps Gladiatorum pugnas fpectabat Smaragdo. Lib. 37. Can. §. 


(ur Author concludes it to have been neither mirror nor lens, 
but a flat polifhed emerald. 


Amufement the ninth relates to the antiquity of the glafs 
mirrors now in ufe, and of the degree of perfection to which the 
ancients had brought thofe of polifhed metal. 


The tenth, contains fome very fingular remarks on the real 
magnitude of external objects. Father Feijus, a celebrated 
Spinifh Benediétine, had aflerted it to be impoffible for us to- 
know, whether the objects. that prefent themfelves to our fight, 
are perceived to-be of their real fize. His reafons for this affer- 
tion are thefe: That when an object is at a convenient diftance 
from the eye, it forms a perfect image of itfelf on the retinay 


* It is here to be obferved, that this writer, exemplifying only the 
reciprocal actions of the earth and moon, of courfe neglects thofe effects 
wiih che fun.and the other planets have.on cither. 
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twhich image ts the immediate caufe of vifion. That fuch ob-- 
ject appears greater or lefs, in proportion to the magnitude of 


its image, the fice of which depends on the angle under whick 
the object is feen. Hence it follows, that an object is greater 
or lefs in proportion to its diftance from the eye; and of couric 
that the fame object will appear lefs when it is far off, than whea 
at is near. This being admitted, the learned Writer above 
menttoned asks, at what diftance objects muft be viewed, fo as to 
appear of their real magnitude? ‘FPhis queftion he affirms to be 
unan{werable ; there being no rules for determining fuch dif- 
tance. For, continues he, with regard to us, magnitude is re- 
dative; that is to fay, feveral quantivies being given, we may 
perceive whether they are equal or unequal to each ether; and, 
if unequal, may often acquire the knowlege of .their relation : 
but this knowlege doth by no means lead us to that of the 
real or abfolute value of fuch quantities, or the actual magni- 
tude of objects, confidered in themfelves as independent of, and 
uncompared with, others, We have no other means of acquir- 
ing the knowlege of the magnitude of objeéts, but thofe of the 
mea({ures in common ufe, and which ferve to determine the re- 
lative magnitude of fuch objeéts. But the abfolute extent ef 
even thefe meafures is not known to us, and is impoflible to be 
fo. The length of a foot, indeed, we know to be fix times 
Jefs than a toife, and to be twelve times greater than an inch; 
but how fhall we find out the abfolute extent of a foot, ab- 
ftracted f.om all methods of comparing it, either with a toife, 
an inch, or any other meafure fmail or great? 


In reply to thefe arguments of Father Feijus, our philofopher ~ 
tclls us, that it is not neceflary to know the abfolute magnitude 
of external objects, abftracted from all comparifon, in order to 
determine whether we fee them in their real .or true magntiude. 
To fee an obje& in its true magnitude, nothing more is re- 
quired, than that the impreffion made on the retina, or imme- 
diate organ of vilion, fhould equal the fize of the object. Now 
this equality, fays he, may be known, without our knowing 
the abfolute extent of either the object or impreffion. For, by 
applying two equal furfaces to each other, we may juftly fay 
that the one touches the other in every part of its real magni- 
tude: thus; if the hand be immediately applied to the furface of 
an half-crown, we are certain it touches the whole fuperficies, 
fince that part of the hand immediately affected by it, is equal 
to the furface of the coin. In the fame manner, fays our Au- 
thor, if it could be fhewn that the furface of the retina, which 
immediately receives the impreffion of any object, or, which is 
the fame thing, that the furface on which the image of the ob- 


je& is formed, is equal to the furface of the objet itlelf, we 
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fhould be certain that we faw the obje& in its true magnitude, 
altho’ we fhould be ignorant what that magnitude might be. 


Our Author brings many arguments in fupport of his opi- 
nion; all which, however, are much more ingenious than fatif- 
factory. He feems, indeed, to have made a diftin@tion between 
the real and abfolute magnitude of objects, for which there is no 

round: at leaft, itis evident to us, that his adverfary conceiv- 
ed thofe terms to be fynonimous. According to his own fyftem 
alfo, the reality of magnitude which he contends for, is depen- 
dent on the optics of the perceiving animal: for he admits that 
objects do not, even at the fame diftance, appear of equal fize 
to all animals. What then is the real magnitude of fuch ob- 
jects? are they as big as a! may appear to an elephant, or as 
they appear to 4 mite ? o animals, fays our Author, who 
have large eyes, objects appear larger than they do to thofe who 
have fmail eyes ; fo that the apparent diameter of the fame ob- 
ject feen by one anima], is to the apparent diameter of the fame 
object feen at the fame diftance by another animal, as the dia- 
meter of the eye of the firft is to the diameter of the eye of the 
fecond. Let us compare, for example, the eye of a man and 
that of an ox, and we fhall find that the diameter of the former 
is about three quarters of the diameter of the latter. For I have 
meafured the eyes of many oxen, and find them to be from 
16 to 17 lines: the diameter of a man’s eye is ufually about 
114 lines: of confequence, that of an ox’s eye bears a propor- 
tion to it nearly as four tothree. It is evident, therefore, cete- 
ris paribus, that the fame object feen at the fame diftance, will 
appear to the ox about a fourth part bigger than it doth to the 
man.” Suppofing, therefore, our ingenious Author to be in 
the right. with regard to his criterion of determining the magni- 
tude of objects, as they exift dans leur etat naturel, yet as they 
appear even in their natural ftate of different magnitudes to dif- 
ferent animals, their real or abfolute magnitude is purely rela- 
tive, as Father Feijus aflerted ; their real or true magnitude, in 
the notion of our Author, being no more than their uniform rela- 
tion to other objects, and the organs of the perceiving animal. 


Seétion the eleventh relates to feyeral experiments and ‘ob- 
fervations on the afcent and defcent of fluids in capillary tubes, 
; ‘ ; . ° 
and are well worth the attention of the curious. ~ 


In the twelfth and laft feGion, our Author endeavours to 
fhew the incompatibility of the globular form of drops of liquor, 
with the fyftem of attraction. On this fubjeét, however, he 
dif lays, as we have before hinted on others, much more inge- 
nuity than judgment. We fhall here, therefore, take our leave 
of this reverend Father's Philofephical Amu/ements. 
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Fournal Hiftorique du Voyage fait au Cap de Bonne-Efperance, par 

* feu M. 1 Abbé dela Caille, d’ 1 Academie des Sciences. Précédg 
aun Difcours fur la Viedel? Auteur. i. e. 

An hiftorical Journal of a Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 

. By the late Abbé de laCaille. To which is annexed, a Dif- 
courfe on the Life of the Author. Together with Remarks and 
Reflections on the Cuftoms of the Hottentots, and other In- 
habitants of the Cape. Paris, 1763. : 
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T is fome mortification, after having long thought ourfelves 

pretty well informed of the general character and cuftoms of 
any people, to learn, from more fenfible, or more ingenuous, 
Travellers, that we have been all the while impofed on, by the 
falfe, or hearfay, relations of mere Voyagers, who have written 
without candour, and without capacity. ‘Io this mortification, 
however, will many of the Readers of this Journal be fubjeé- 
ed, when they come to find, that the Defcription of the Cape 
of Good Hope, by the celebrated Peter Kolbé, which hath 
hitherto been deemed fo generally authentic, is full of the moft 
notorious impofitions and mifreprefentations. 


The charaéter of the prefent Writer, and the occafion of his 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope*, are too well known to need 
our expatiating on either. How far he fucceeded in the execu- 
tion of his commiffion, as an Aftronomer, the learned world 
have been Jong fince apprifed of. As that alfo was the moft im- 
mediate object of his voyage, it is reafonable to fuppofe the pub- 
lication of this Journal was, during the Author's fife, neceffa- 
rily delayed by more important concerns. We cannot help re- 
gretting, neverthelefs, that the papers here publifhed, were not, 
digefted for the prefs by the ingenious Author hiinfelf; in which. 
cafe, we make no doubt, that they would:have afforded a very 
juft and entertaining account of the Cape and its inhabitants. 
{ndeed, the Public would have been obliged to.the Editor, had 
he taken the pains to have threwn the Abbe’s remarks on 
Kolbe’s defcription, &c. into his narrative; it being of very 
little confequence to Readers in general, to, know, that a Wri- 
ter, in advancing tne truth of facts, contradi¢ts fome other who: 
may have mifreprefented them by advancing falfhoods. 


Our learned Voyager’s Journal begins the 21ft of O&ober 
375¢, when he fet out from Paris, and ends the 28th of June 
1754, when he returned to that city; having been abfent juft 
three years, eight months, and one week. The Reader wiil 
find it lefs dull, and more inftructive, than fuch Journals ufually 
are; tho’ we do not meet with any thing peculiarly worth our 
felefting, unlefs it be the following account of the method of 


* In order to meafure a degree of the earth, and take obfervations 


of the ftars in the feuthern hemifphere. 
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hunting the elephan:; as it was given to M. de la Caille, by the 
erfon who actually caught one of thofe animals; a tooth of 
which our Author brought home with him to Paris. 


The elephant is always fought for, by the hunters, on the 
banks of riyers; where he is attacked in the following manner, 
Three horfemen, wel] mounted, fet out on the expedition, , 
Two of them ride about the plain, while a third careful] 
watches the elephant, as he goes to drink at the neighbouring 
river; when, having giyen notice to his companions, he begins 
the attack, by piercing the fide of the beaft with his javelin, 
while he is drinking. On this the wounded animal immediately 
purfues the agereflor, who rides directly toward his companions 
onthe plain: when one of them attacks the elephant in his 
turn, in order to divert his attention from the obje& of his pur- 
fuit. Accordingly the beaft, enraged anew by a frefh wound, 
neglects his firft antagonift, and purfues the fecond; when the 
third perfon draws him off from the purfuit of the fecond, b 
the fame means as the fecond diverted him from that of the 
firft. In the mean time, the poor creature lofes a vaft quantity 
of blocd ; which the fury and agitation he is put into, caufe ¢o 
flow in great abundance. If he furvives thefe three attacks, the 
firft hunter attacks him again; and thus is the poor beaft en- 
gaged by their fucceffive affaults, tii] wearied out and fpent with 
the lofs of blood, he fallstothe ground. In this fituation there 
is no dangerin approaching this formidable animal; and fawing 


off his teeth, whofe length is preportioned to the age: and 
itrength of the beaft, 


¢ But’ this method of hunting the elephant, is extremely 
dangerous, if attempted on rough ground, as appears by the 
following relation. Three Dutchmen, who had lived fome 
time at the Cape, and got a great dea! of money by this kind of 
bufinefs, being about to return to their native country, had a 
mind to take their leave of the fport, by one more hunt, for their 
diverfion. To this end they fixed on a plain which, unluckily, 
was not fufficiently fecured from the mole-hills, which are ee 


large and hollow in that country. The chafe began fucceff-. 


fully; the fecond hunter having given the attack, and got ta 
fome diftance from thé elephant, when his horfe ftumbled at 4 


mole-hill, and fell; giving the furious animal time to come. up . 


to him: when the latter feized hold of the rider with his trunk, 
and threw him on the ground. Then feizing the horfe ia tho 
fame manner, he threw him to a confiderable diftance: after 
which, returning to the difmounted hunter, he took hold of 


him again, and toffing him up in the air, caught him, as he fell, . 


on the point of ane of his tufks, which ran fairly through his 


body, and thus held him empaled by the middle. In this fituas , 


tion, 
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tion, the favage animal kept him a long time, turning himfelf 
about, and prefenting the horrid fpeétacle to his other purfuers ; 
at the fame time feeming to take a pleafure in the writhings, 
cries, and fufferings of this unfortunate hunter.’ 


In the account given of the manners and cuftoms of the Hot- 
tentots, we meet with the following general obfervations re- 
fpe€ting this people ; which fet them, by no means, in fo unfa- 
vourable a Sight as fome accounts heretofore given us. 


¢ The Hottentots live much in the fame manner as the an- 
cient Gauls, mentioned in Czfar’s Commentaries; refiding in 
different hords or tribes, on the banks of rivers, and near the 
forefts ; where they form fo many diftin& villages and indepen- 
dent republics. By means of the rivers, the country about 
them is fertile in the production of thofe roots and wild fruits 
on which the Hottentots in a great meafure fubfift; and the 
forefts yield them the like advantages, tho’ thefe only refemble 
our fhrubberies, their trees being feldom more than te or feven. 
feet high. The Hottentot villages are all circular; the cabbins 
of which they are compofed, being covered with fkins, and fo 
very low, that aman mutt cither ftoop very much, or crawl on 
his knees, to get into them. They ferve, indeed, chiefly to 
contain provifions, and their implements of hufbandry; the 
owner himfelf never occupying them unlefs when it rains: at 
other times, he pafles his leifure hours in fleeping at the door of 
his hut; where he lies on his belly, and expofes his back to the 
fun and the weather; waking now and then to amule himfelf 
with fmoaking a certain ftrong-fcented herb, which hath much 
the fame effet as our tobacco, The employment of the Hot- 
tentots is purely paftoral ; their principal and almoft only occu- 
pation being the care of their herds of fheep and kine. Of thefe 
each village hath one commion herd, every inhabitant takingit in 
his turn to be herdfman. , This charge requires a great many 
precautions, very different to thofe which are taken by our 
herdfmen with us ; beafts of prey being much more numerous 
and fierce in the fouthern parts of Africa than in Europe. Li- 
ons, indeed, are not very common there; but there are leo- 
pards, tygers, and feveral kinds of wolves, more deftructive than 
ours, together with many other furious animals that abound in 
the forefts, and occafionally make excurfions toward the Cape, 
and deftroy the tame cattle. ‘To prevent thefe misfortunes, it 
is the bufinefs of the herd{man to go, or fend, every day round 
his diftri€t, in order to difcover if any beaft of prey be Jurking 
in'that quarter. In which cafe, he aflembles the whole village 
together, and makes his report; when a party of the ftouteft 
among them, arm themfelves with javelins and poifoned ar- 
rows, and follow the perfon who may have difcovered the beaft, 
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to the cave or covert where he is lodged*. Here they arrange 
themfelves in two lines ; the herdfman entering the cave, and 
endeavouring to provoke the beaft to follow him out; where 
he is infallibly deftroyed. 


United among themfelves by the bonds of fraternal con- 
cord, the inhabitants of the fame village live in conftant 
peace. But they take cruel vengeance on the neighbourin 
tribes, on the firft infult that is offered them. The fubject 
of their mutual complaints is generally the ftealing of a 
fheep or cow, and fometimes only a fufpicion of it; the 
confequences, however, are ufually very terrible, when they’ 
determine on revenge; as they take all poffible means, after 
having made this determination, to make the aggreflors fuppofe 
the injury forgotten: but no fooner do they find their diffimu- 
lation hath taken effect, in the fecurity of the enemy, than they 
fall fudden!y upon them, with poifoned weapons, {paring nei- 
ther age nor fex, but rooting up at once the whole community. 
Such is the method of going to war in this country. 


‘ As to the civil government of the Hottentots, the care of 
houfhold affairs belongs to the department of the females. The 
men, indeed, are the butchers, and prepare the meat for dreff- 
ing; but the care of providing the vegetables concerns only 
the women. Thus the mother of a family fets out in a morn- 
ing, attended by fuch of her children as are able to follow her, 
and carrying the reft in her arms or on her back. In this man- 
ner fhe fearches the woods and river fides, for roots, pulfe, or 
fruit; of which having gotten a fufficient quantity, fhe returns, 
lights a fire on a large ftone before the cabin, and when the 
victuals is dreffed, wakes her hufband, who fits down to his 
meal with his reft of the family. . 


‘ The women are cloathed with fheep-fkins, as well as the 
men; wearing the wool outwards in fummer, and inwards dur- 
ing the winter. ‘hey wear one {kin over their fhoulders, the 
ends of it, crofling each. other before, and leaving their neck 


bare; another fkin is faftened round their middle, and reaches: 


down to their knees. ‘lhofe of them who are ambitious. to 
pleafe, adorn themfelves with necklaces of fhells:, for even 
in this country the fex have their charms, which they endeavour 
to heighten by fuch arts as are peculiar to themfelves, and would 
meet with litle fuccels elfewhere. -Vo this end they greafe 
their faces, necks, and all the naked pats of their ‘bodies with 
mutton fuet, in order to make them fhine. They braid alfo 


* Iris to be obferved, that the principal motive for the beaft’s leaving 
the foreft being to quench his thirit, he always jurks about the fide of 


fome river; and inftead of returning to his former haunts, fecrets hime, 


{eli in fome hole or cavers: in the Banks’ of the Rreai ° 
or 
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or plait their hair, to give themfelves an additional elegance. 
An Hottentot lady thus bedizened, hath exhautted all the arts 
of her toilette; and, however unfavourable nature may have 
been to her with regard to fhape and ftature, her pride js 
wonderfully flattered, while the fplendour of her appearance 
gives her the higheft degree of fatisfa€tion. 


But we muft refer the reader, who is curious to know the 
articularities of thefe people, or of our Author’s journal, to the 
work itfelf; wherein they will find fufficient matter to gratify 
their curiofity, as well as to convince them that it is with rea- 
fon M. de la Caille condemns the relations hitherto given by 


travellers of this part of the world. 
K-n-k 





Hifloire du Commerce et de la Navigation des Anciens, 


An hiftorical Account of the Commerce and Navigation of the 


Ancients. By M. Huet, Bifhop of Avranches, and Precep- 
tor to the Jate Dauphin. 8vo. Lyons, 1763. 


HE writers who have hitherto treated the fubje&s of 
navigation and commerce, have rather confidered their 
prefent ftate, as ufeful arts, than the means whereby they have 
gradually arrived to fuch a degree of perfection. ‘The Hiftory 
before us hath, on the other.hand, nothing to do with the pre- 
fent times; the Author’s refearches being confined to the more 
curious, tho’ perhaps lefs ufeful, enquiry into the origin and 
progrefs of thefe arts in the remoteit ages of antiquity. 


It appears by the preface, that this work, tho’ never before 
publifhed, was a juvenile production of its celebrated Author, 
who undertook to write it at the inftance of the famous Colbert, 
that great patron of trade and commerce in France. A fhort 
fpecimen or two will afford our readers an idea of the manner in 


which this performance is executed; which is all we can pre- 
tend to give, of fo various and extenfiye a work, 


Chapter the firft treats of the origin of Commerce in gene- 
ral; on which head the Author obferves, that mankind have 
fought thereby rather the conveniences than the neceflarics of 
life; nature having fuspifhed every part of the world with the 
means of fubfifterice for thofe animals it produces. How many 
favage nations have been difcovered, living in poor and barren 
countries, without any trade or communication with foreigners ? 
yet thefe have been remarkably fond of their own foil, and con- 
tent with their apparent mifery. - How ofen have modern navi- 
| gators 
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gators fallen in with diftant iflands, whofe erratic inhabi- 
tants knew of no human creatures but themielves; but imagin- 
ed they ftood in want of nothing? Among thofe people, in- 
deed, whofe vicinity gave rife to a mutual correfpondence, it 
was natural for them to make an early partition of thofe things 
with which fome abounded, and of which others might ftand 
in need ; either out of liberality, or in the way of an honeft 
and reciprocal exchange of fuperfluities. The hunter thus 
flared Ins game with the fifherman ; who, in return, divided 
with him the fpoils of the fea or the ftream. The hufbandman 
gave to both the fruits of his vineyard and fields, for an equiva- 
Jent of flefh and fifh; and fupplied the artizan with timber to 
build his haufe, who affifted him in the conftruction of his 
plough. This kind of perfonal commerce is doubtlefs coeval 
with our fpecies: thus, when we read in the Scriptures, that 
Cain went forth to till the earth, and Abel to feed his fheep, it 
is natural to conceive that Cain furnifhed his brother Abel with 
the fruits of the earth, and that in return the latter fupplied the 
former with the fkins of his flock for cloathing, and perhaps 
with their flefh for his table. 


Such, continues our Author, in Chapter fecond, were the 
rudiments of Commerce, which Cuftom, the mother of the 
arts, in fucceflive ages extended and brought to perfection. Ci- 
ties were built for fome people, while others, more fond of 
jiberty, chofe rather to live in moveable tents, and to lead a 
Jefs fedentary life, wandering from place to place as their occa- 
fions or inclinations induced. The fciences were next difcovered ; 
different profeffions, exercifes, and trades, were eftablifhed, as 
well for utility as pleafure. Now, all this could not be effected 
without a mutual correfpondence between individuals, and a re- 
ciprocal communication of their pofleffions and induftry. To 
facilitate and extend this communication alfo, it became necef- 
fary to form various other focieties: for what would Tubal Cain 
have done with his curious works of brafs and iron, if he could 
not have trafficked with his neighbours? Deceit and impofi- 
tion, however, foon began to debate thefe laudable occupa- 
tions ; commodities were adulterated, falfe weights and mea- 
fures were introduced, and good faith banifhed from com- 
merce ; to the great corruption of manners, and the difgrace of 


fociety. 


Our learned Author goes on to confider the general ftate of 
Commerce at the time of the Deluge, and the reftoration of it 
afterwards ; proceeding methodically through all the maritime 
and commercial nations of the world, from that early period, to 
the diflolution of the Roman empire, 
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In Chapter the 38th, he treats of the ftate of Commerce in 
England, at the time of Julius Cefar; an abftract of which, 
we prefume, will not be unacceptable to our readers, 


‘ The Spaniards and Phenicians made, at this time, frequent 
voyages to the weftern parts of England, and the other Britifh 
ifles ; all which antiquity comprized under the general name of 
the Caffiterides. The trade which thefe foreigners carried on, of 
lead and tin, was fo extremely lucrative, that they kept it as 
much as poffible a fecret from other nations. On this head 
Strabo relates, that a Phenician pilot, perceiving himfelf fol- 
lowed by a Roman veflel, he chofe rather to run his own fthip 
on the rocks, in order to make a wreck of both, than to let the 
Romans, by his means, difcover the way; for which national 
action he was amply rewarded by his countrymen on his return; 
having had the good luck to efcape the peril he thus voluntarily 
underwent for the public good. The avidity of the Romans, 
however, was not long behind the Phenicians; fo that they 
foon after found out the way to fhare in their profit. The 
merchandize that England then furnifhed, as we learn from 
Strabo, were corn, cattle, gold, filver, iron, fkins, leather, 
and hounds for the chace; to which he adds, (fpeaking of the 
Caffiterides, which may be looked upon as making part of Eng- 
land) lead and tin. Tacitus and fome other writers mention 
alfo pearls; but Czefar fpeaks of neither gold, filver, nor pearls : 
which may ferve to fhew that thefe metals were not known by 
the Romans to be in England till after Czfar. - As to brafs and 
copper, it is certain that at this time they ufed to be imported 
into England from abroad; which is a proof that either the 
mines were not then difcovered, or that they did not yield a 
fufficient quantity of fuch metal. The Englifh, indeed, had 
no commodity by which they made fo great profit, as by their 
tin; which was found in great plenty in the weftern parts ef 
the country, and in the adjacent iflands. As to their trade 
in Dogs, it probably was not very confiderable; though it 
appears that Englifh hounds had been carried to Rome long 
before Czefar’s expedition to Britain. Strabo and the 
Gratius, cited by Ovid, make mention of them, and fpeak of 
the ufe the Gauls made of them in war, and the Romans in 
the chace. 


The foreign commodities which were imported into England, 
were falt, pottery, and utenfils of brafs, ivory, and amber. 


To have a juft idea of the navigation of the Englifh in the 
time of-Czefar, it is to be obferved, that they made ufe of {malt 
boats; made of light and pliant wood, and covered with leather ; 
a method of conftruction anciently in ufe among many other 
ations, particularly among the Saxons, who thus committed 
frequent 
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frequent piracies on the ocean, and on the coafts of Gaul and 
Britain*. The like veffels alio have been conftructed in our own 
times, among the imhabitants of Greenland. Czfar made ufe 
of the like boats, on his expedition into Spain againft Afranius. 
It is neverthelefs a matter of doubt with many, whether the 
Englifh had not other veflels befides thofe above-mentioned , 

‘the latter ferving them only in pafling backwards and forwards 
to the neighbouring ifles; as Solinus feems to intimate, when 
he tells us, that the Englifh ufed thefe boats only in the fea that 
parted England and Ireland. They might poffibly have other 
vellels, befides thefe, of daily ufe, made of timber, and of a 
larger and more folid conftruction, to ferve them in longer voy- 
ages, and in their wars. Selden is of the latter opinion ; but it 
is certain, that we find no one paflage in the ancients from 
which we can gather that the Englifh had any large veffels, 


built of timber in the ordinary manner. May we not conclude, 


therefore, that as Pliny affirms them to have made voyages of 
fix or feven days in thofe leathern boats, that they had ingenu- 
ity and induftry fufficient to conftruct them of a ftrength and 
fize confiderable enough for long voyages. ‘The poet Avienus 


“tells us in plain terms, that the Englifh had not in ufe an 


fhips built in the ordinary manner, of timber, but only flight 
boats covered with leather. Eumenius, in his panegyric on 
Conftantius, aflures us alfo, that when England was invaded 
-by Cezfar, the inhabitants had no fhips of war. On the other 
hand, again, we are informed by Czafar, that they furnifhed 
faccours: to the Gauls, and affifted other nations againft the 
Romans: but can we fuppofe they did this by means only of 
canoes of leather, fo very improper for fuch expeditions? or 
did they furnifh their allies with men only, without fhips?- It 
is hardly to be fuppofed that they could long fee their coafts 
vifited by foreigners, in ftout and well-built veflels, without 
Imitating them, and taking the advantages of their natural fitu- 
ation, for improvement in maritime affairs.” 

What a ftriking contraft between thefe rude and imperfe& 
ellays toward navigation, and the prefent ftate of the Britifh 
‘marine, which fo lately fpread our conquefts over the face of 
the globe, fubjeCting the moft diftant nations of the earth, at 
one and the fame time, to the mafters of the fea ! 


* A little boat of this kind, called a Coracle, or Corracle, is ft'll 


ufed.on the Severn, by the Salopian fifhermen. It is made of twigs, 


interwoven, and covered with leather; and is fo light that the owner 


Carries it on his fioulder, to and from the river. 


Diff tation fur I’ Education Phyfique des Enfa: "Ss depuis leur Naij- 
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A Differtation on the phyfical Education of Children, from the 


Time of their Birth, to the Age of Puberty. By M. Ballex- 
ferd, Citizen of Geneva. 8vo. Paris, 1763. 


A S there is nothing of more confequence to fociety than the 


phyfical and moral education of children, it was with 
great propriety, and perfectly agreeable to the ends of its infti- 
tution, that the fociety of Harlem propofed the fubject of this 
diflertation, as one of its prize queftions. There is perhaps no 
country in the world where children are fo prepofteroufly {wad- 
dled up, and manacled by their cloathing, as in Holland, A 
child in arms, trufled up by a Dutch nurfe, refembling exa@ly 


a Dutch nine-pin, except that its head, which ought to have 


fome ftay for the fecurity of its neck, is left loofe to play about, 


with every fhake, like the niddle-noddle figures from Canton, 


on a modern chimney-piece. Indeed the Hollanders feem to 
have adopted our Author’s motto, tho’ in a different fenfe to 
that in which he may comprehend it. Sartam et tectam ab omni- 
que moleftra et incommodo fervate prolem: inde fanitas, robur et lon- 
gavitas. Now it is very certain, that, except in the inftance 
above-mentioned, the Dutch children are very fufficiently 
bound up and covered. As one of the greateft inconveniences, 
alfo, in that country, is fuppofed to be the cold, they think 
they cannot do better than to envelope their children with as 
many f{waddling cloaths as will. keep it out. . They feem very 
prudently to confider likewife, that if a child were at liberty to 
move its limbs, it might pofibly tumble about and hurt itfelf; they 
therefore judicioufly take care to bind it hand and foot, to prevent 
mifchief. As their children grow bigger, they have a fecurer way 
{till to keep them warm, and prevent their breaking their bones, 
or troubling the nurfe: this is, to imprifon them in a kind of 
clofe-ftool, with a pan of fire placed under their feet ; in which 
fituation, if the poor creature is burnt, or is tired of the pofture, 
and expreffes its uneafinefs by crying, the careful nurfe whips in 
a pan of frefh coals; and if the unfortunate infant ftill keeps 
crying, fhe imputes it todownright peevifhnefs or obftinacy, and 
lets it take its chance. It is true that mumbers of their children 
are killed by this method of fhewing their kindnefs, and many 
others are rendered cripples all their lives; but the members of 
academies may ftudy philofophy and chop logic a long time, 


- before they will be able to perfuade an old Dutch-woman, or 


indeed any old woman in the univerfe, that it is poffible for 
them to know as much about nurfing children, as their great- 
grand-mothers. 


In England, where the mafter of the family hath fomewhat 
more influence over domeftic affairs than in Holland, it is true 
that great improvements have been made, of late years, in re- 
{pei to the management of children: many others, however, 
remain 
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remain ftill to be made, even with us, particularly in regard 
to the common people, while at the fame time a fpirit of innoya- 
tion among the better fort, very frequently induces them to Carry 
matters too far, and to fubftitute the fuggeftions of their own ca# 
price inftead of the moderate and falutary advice of experienced 
phyficians. Under thefe circumftances, therefore, we cannot 
help viewing this performance in the light of an ufeful, and indeed 
very valuable work. For, tho’ the reader may not find in it many 
new obfervations, he will fee them placed in a very advantage. 
ous and forcible point of view. In matters of fuch univerfal 
utility alfo, and fo omparse interefting to individuals as welf 
as to the public, fuch wholefome infltrudtions as thofe of our 
Author, cannot be too often inculcated, or too earneftly re- 
peated. We moft heartily recommend this Diflertation, there- 
fore, to all ranks of people, who are prudently folicitous to be 
bleft with a robuft, healthful and ingenious odes. 





De P Influence des Opinions fur le Langage, et du Langage fur les 
Opinions. : 


A Differtation on the the Influence of Language on Opinions, 
and of Opinions on Languages. By M. Michaelis, Profeffor 
of Philofophy, and Prefident of the hen Society of Gottin- 
gen. 8vo. Bremen, 1763. 


T is now about four years fince the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin propofed this fubje& as one of its prize queftions ; a 
fubjeét equally curious and interefting both to the literary and 
moral world. Contrary to the ufual cuftom, however, of pu- 
blithing thefe pieces, the prefent treatife hath, till very lately, 
appeared only in the German language; in confequence of 
which, its circulation hath been hitherto but very confined. 


The learned and ingenious Author, enters very methodically 
on his fubjeét ; dividing his diflertation into four fe€tions: In 
the firft, he treats of the general influence of popular notions or 
language. In the fecond, of the ufeful and falutary effeéts of 
language or opinions. In the third, of their ufelefs or hurtful 
effects. And, in the fourth, of the methods to be taken, in 
order to prevent the latter, and promote the former, 


Under the firft of thefe heads, he obferves, that the names 
which have been given to objets, and the manner in which we 
exprefs ourfelves in defcribing them, have their origin in the 
ideas we form of thofe objeéts, and their ufe. In proportion as 
mankind difcover the utility of fuch objects, they apply them- 
felves to the defeription of them; and this they have ever done, 
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as well ‘as they could, in. a:manner rejative to thofe ideas. It 
is eafily tobe perceived, alfo, that in every country the popy- 
lace have had the principal influence in the formation of lan- 
guages ; becaufe the ideas entertained in this refpect by the 
majority of a people, will always take the lead, and influence 
the reft. Hence it will follow, that in proportion as the people 
of any nation grow learned and polite, their language will be 
improved and empbellifhed. Of this Mr. Michaelis gives us fe- 
veral inftances, Thus, according to our Author, Qos, the 
Greek term for the Divinity, takes its rife from a word which 
fignifies to run; becaufe the ftars were worfhipped as Deities by 
the idolatrous, people who firft formed that language. Thus 
alfo the Latin term for,the Deity hath generally a a fenfe, 
on account of the prevailing notions of Polytheifm among the 
ancient Romans. Nay, it is certain, that neither the Greeks 
nor the Latins had any word expreffive of that idea which we 
form of one fupreme,. perfect, independent Being, who created 
the univerfe. Again, the Hebrew term generally uled by the 
Jews to exprefs the Lepro/y, literally fignifies, to be fcourged with 
arcd, Now, ,ia the eaftern countries this difeafe was peculiarly 
looked upon as an immediate punifhment inflicted by God; 
and hence that name was given to it. “The Greeks made ufe 
of the fame word to fignify the Soul, as they ufe for a butterfly ; 
evidently becaufe a butterfly is only a caterpillar that changes its 
form without dying, and bears therein a fimilitude to the foul, 
which continues to exift in its new ftate after the diffolution of 
the body. Jt was for this reafon that the Greeks firft repre- 
fented the Soul hieroglyphically under the form of a butterfly, 
and afterwards proceeded to give it the very name of that infedt 


Under the fecond head, our Author inftances, as an ufeful 
effe&t of this intimate connection between languages and opi- 
nions, the uncommonenergy of fome etymologies, from which 
the nature of the objects fpoken of, is inftantaneoufly and ftuk~ 
ingly perceived. “hus, for example, Aca, the Greek term 
for Glory or Honour, fignifies literally Opinion, and is expreflive 
without equivocation, of the good opinion entertained of us by 
others. It was very far, therefore, from ridiculous pedantry in 
the ancients, to apply themfelves withfuch great affiduity to 
the purity and perfection of their language ; an object equally 
worthy the attention and application of the moderns; as by 
fuch means they may do infinite fervice to the caufe of literature, 
not only with regard to. the precifion of language, but to the 
perpetuating of the difcoveries in {ciences. . Thus it will be im- 
poflible, for inftance, fo long as the German language fubfifts, 
for pofterity. to forget the ufe of the Quinguina; as, in that 
ware it is called Fieberrinde, or the Fever-bark, Another 
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great advantage which is to be deduced from etymological pre- 
cifion, is, that it ferves to: preferve the original notions of 
things which tire hath diverfified. ‘Thus the definitions ufual- 
ly given of Marriage are imperfect, in that they do not convey 
a precife diftinGion between the ftate of matrimony and con- 
cubinage. But if we confult the Greek, we fhall find the 
word Néwos, ufed indifcriminately both for Marriage and the 
Law; and hence we may difcover, that to be married to any 
one originally fignified to be united according to law. A far- 
ther inftance of the advantageous influence of Language on 
Opinions, our Atthor obferves to be the effe&t which the names 
of things frequently have, to infpire a love or hatred toward 


‘them, as they are reprefented thereby to be beneficial or hurt- 


ful. Thus, if, inftead of calling the arttficial method of com- 
municating the fmall-pox by the name of Jnoculation, it had 
been called, for example, the Tarki/h fmall-pox, it would in all 
probability have met with much greater oppofition than it hath 
dene : whereas on the other hand, if this falutary praétice had 
been foftened by the appellation of the Prefervative of Beauty, it 
js equally probable that the fair fex at leaft would all declare 
themfelves opénly in its favour, notwithftanding the reflections 


of the morofe and gloomy moralifts, who decry it. 


Languages have an advantageous influence on Opinions, in 
their variety of terms to exprefs the feveral objects of our know- 
lege. The more copious any language is, the more eafily will 
it take the impreffions of fcience. How ufeful, for inftance, 


would it not be, if -all plants and végetables had French names 


in France, German names in Germanty, and that the botanifts 
fhould call them by the fame appellation as the people? The 
oriental languages were, in this refpect, greatly -fuperior to 
ours. But our manner of teaching all the fciences in Latin, pre- 


‘vents the modern Janguages from acquiring fuch a dégree of 


perfection: the feveral profeflors of natural philofophy in 
the univerfities of Europe, however, would do well to pay 
fo much refpect to their own country, as to give leCtures in 
their vernacular tongue. It is certain that the copioufnefs of a 
language may ferve to prevent an infinitude of popular errors, 
which’ the vulgar fall into from the barrennefs of their native 
tongues. ‘Thus the common people in France make ufe of the 
word Air, for want of a better, to exprefs all that fpace which 


‘extends from the furface of the earth to the firmament ; making 


no diftin@tion between the Atmofphere and the Aéther. 


Under the third ‘head, the Author points out the feveral 
caufes, conducing to the difadvantages which Opinions fuffer 


- from Languages; the principal of which are, 1ft, A fearcity of 


terms. 2dly, A multiplicity of fynonimes, on words ufed ‘as 
. * 
fuch. 
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fuch. 3dly, The equivocal ule of terms. 4thly, The arbi- 
trary acceptation of particular words. sthly, Miftaken etymo- 
logies,, and compound words. And laitly, the introduétion of 
quaint terms, florid expreffions, and other imaginary beauties ; 
which, inftead of proving actual ornaments, are deftrudtive 
both to the precifion and real embellifhment of languages. 


From the feveral obfervations which M. Michaelis makes on 
thefe difadvantages, he deduces the following conclufions: viz. 
ift, That if the greater part of vulgar errors do not actually 
arife from language, they are at leaft propagated, confirmed 
and perpetuated by it. adly, That the near relation which the 
European languages bear to each other, arifes, among other 
caufes, from the too general ufe of the Latin, which is the 
idiom of moft ecclefiaftics and men of literature. ‘Now the 
Latin tongue hath borrowed much of its idiom and of its terms 
from the Greek, and this again, as much both from the Pheni- 
cians and the Egyptians. When the Saracens alfo afterwards 
overrun the countries of Europe, they effected a new alliance be- 
tween the European and oriental Jauguages. Hence that inf- 
hite ;ariéty of ftreams, whofe windings muft be feparately traced 
to difcover the refpective fources of numerous errors. dly, 
That a philofophical language, which might be univerfal 
among the learned, is almoft indifpenfibly neceffary. The 
Greek, he thinks, would be better adapted to this purpofe than 
the Latin, which is remarkably defective in terms of natural 
philofophy. ‘The copioufnefs of the Greek, however, cannot 
be compared with the richnefs of the Arabic, of which, never- 
thelefs, our Profeflor conceives, there is Jittle likelihood of our 
taking any confiderable advantage. 


Under the fourth divifion of his fubje&, the learned Author 
treats of the means to prevent or remedy the ill effeéts com- 
plained of, in the Influence of Language on Opinions.’ In or- 
der to avoid the miftakes into which the'etymology of words 
may lead us, he advifes, that we fhould admit of no propo- 
fition whatever, merely on etymological prefurnption or analo- 
gy. Vary your mode of expreffion, fays he, and endeavour 
as much as poffible to unite the variety of ftyle with folidity of 
fentiment. Compare the idiom and expreffion of different lan- 
guages, and correét the one by the other. ° In order to preferve 
what may be ufeful in Language with régard to: Opinions, he 
advifes the learned to be careful of its purity, and to introduce 
foreign terms only in cafes of the greateft neceffity. Again; 
with refpect to the improvement of ‘languages, our ingenious 
Profeflor recommends the ufe of terms and expreffions as precife 
and definite as poffible ; avoiding all equivocation, or collateral 
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and adventitious meanings. ‘To this, he adds, the corredtion of 
erroneous etymologies; not by totally difufing them, but by 
joining them with expreffions more precife and exaét, which 
may in time prevail, and entirely fupprefs the error. As to the: 
Gothic ornaments of ftyle affected by fome writers, they are to 
be fupprefied only by more chafte examples and the force of ri- 
dicule. This is a tafk for writers of the firft rank in the world 
of letters. It is from thefe only that we may hope to fee the. 
beauties of poetry united to the truths of philofophy; giving 
to Janguage a degree of perfection, to which it hath hitherto 
been a ftranger. Good tranflations, -alfo, fays our Author, 
would contribute greatly to fo defirable an end: they muft be 
lefS pedantic, however, than thofe which appear in Caren 
and more faithful than fuch as we meet with in France. He 
might have added, alfo, than moft of thofe which appear in 
England. 

M. Michaelis proceeds next to confider the practicability of 
an univerfal language; but, as he declares againft it, we fhall 
not detain our Readers with his remarks on this fubject. 


" 





‘ 


Memoires de Litterature tirés des Regiftres de ? Academie Royale des 
Inferiptions et Belles Lettres, 


Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
from the Year 1755 to 1757, inclufive. Vol. 28. Paris, 
1762 4 


‘Sf, S it would infringe too much on our plan to particularize 

every memoir contained in this work, we fhall take no- 
tice only of fome few of the more popular and curious; from 
which our Readers may judge how far the publications of this 
learned body are carried on with their ufual fpirit and fuccefs. 


The firft of thefe memoirs that engages our particular atten- 
tion, is a Diffrtation on the Oedious ¢ Sophocles, by Mr. Dupuy. 
The defign of the ingenious fcholiaft in this tract, appears te 
have been, to elucidate and confirm the cpinicn of Dacier, re- 
fpeéting the conduct and moral of this celebrated piece ; both 
which have been feverely inveighed againft by the critics. It 
hath been faid, that the fubject of it is by no means interefting 
or inftructive ; that it is capable only of infpiring futile terror, 
or as‘fruitlefs pity ; and that it is even inconfiftent with juftice 
and religion, in reprefenting a virtuous and pious prince preci- 
pitated involuntarily into fcenes. of the greateit horror and dil- 
trefs, while at the fame time his crimes and misfortunes, appeat 
evidently to be traced out by the hand of that deftiny of, which 
he is reprefented only as the unhappy inftrumeht and —— 

victim. 
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victim. In anfwer to thefe objections, Mr. Dupuy obferves, 
that the crimes of Oedipus and Jocafta naturally opened the 
way for all their fubfequent misfortunes, and that Sophocles is 
far from defcribing the firft as an unexceptionable character. 
The wilful murder of certain ftrangers he met with on the road, 
was the firft {tep by which he mounted the throne; which hav- 
ing attained, he {till preferved his former propenfity to aéts of 
outrage and violence, Oedipus, it is true, is very unfortu- 
nate; but, tho’ pofleffled of excellent qualities both of head and 
heart, he is very criminal. . His inquifitivenefs, impetuofity, 

ride and injuftice, ‘are the fource of all his misfortunes. Hence 
M. Dupuy conceives that the moral, which Sophocles intended 
fhould be drawn from this tragedy, is not contained in that 
maxim of Solon’s, which ends the chorus; viz. that no man 
fhould be called happy till he is arrived at the laft period of life 
without fuffering misfortune: a maxim, fays our Author, 
which would be very flat and infipid if confidered as the fole 
moral of the piece. On the other hand, he conceives that the 
poet’s intention, in this tragedy, was to fhew that curiofity, 
ambition and violence, precipitate men, otherways poffleffed of 
good qualities, into inevitable misfortunes and mifery. With 
regard to Sophocles, as a dramatic writer, in general, Mr. Du- 
puy hath drawn his character in a few words; which we fhall 
give our Readers in the original, as a fpecimen of the nervous 
and mafterly ftile of the critic, ‘* Grave et aifé dans fa marche, 
fimple et fecond dans |es refforts qu’il a fu mettre en jeu, majef- 
teux et regulier dans l’ordonnance generale de fa piece, noble 
et varie dans fes tableaux, riche fans enflure dans fon ftyle, fort 
ou pathetique felon que la matiere l’exige ; auffi heureux dans les 
moyens qui produifent le. denouement, que dans ceux qui le 
preparent ou qui nouent l’intrigue, Sophocle, a ces egards, a 
prefque réuni tous les fuffrages.” | 


The next piece is a Memoir concerning the art of Encauftic 
Painting, by the Count de Caylust. ‘The noble and ingenious Au- 
thor of this memoir having been long employed in reiterated re- 
fearches and experiments, in order to difcover the method of 
Encauftic Painting among the ancients, hath here obliged the 
public with a very Eistetiory account of this curious and for- 
gotten art; particularly as far as it relates to painting on wax 
and on walls. Of their method of painting on ivory, however, 

eaft conception. 


In this volume we find alfo a new Memoir of M. de Guig~ 
nes, concerning his favourite Chinefe, who are here fuppofed 


to have failed eaftward to the coafts of America. ‘The Euro- 
4 See more of this fubje&, Review, vol. XXIL page 301. 
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ean world, it is true, have but a very indifferent opinion of 


the naval exploits of the Chinefe, or their fkill in the arts of 
navigation; their fhips being much too flight and ill conftruéted 
for long or perilous voyages. M. de Guignes, however, ‘hath 
taken upon himfelf to prove, from authenticated facts, that the 
Chinefe have long navigated the Indian feas, proceeding be- 
yond Japan as far as the Land of Jeflo, Kam{chatka, and that 
part of America which lies oppofite to the moft eaftern coafts ‘of 
Afia; having made the difcovery of the new world many ages 
before Chriftopher Columbus. Li'y en, fays he, the Chinefe 
hiftorian, who lived in the beginning of the feventh century, 
{peaks of a country called Fou- Sanz, ‘fituate 40,000 Li * to the 
eaftward of China. The way ‘to this country, continues the 
hiftorian, is to fail ealtward from the coafts of the province of 
Leao-tong, lying north of Pekin; in which courfe having failed 
12,000 Li, you arrive at Japan. From hence fteering north- 
ward 7000 Li, you meet with a country called Ven-chin ; from 
which laft taking your departure, and directing ote courfe 
eaftward, you will fall in, at’the diftance of 5000 L7, with the 
couniry of Ta-han; beyond which lies that of Fou-Sang, about 
20,000 Li farther toward the eaft. Now, according ta M. de 
Guignes, we are to underftand, by Ven-chin, the Land of Fefo; 
by Ya-han, that of Kamchatka; and by Fou-Sang, fome land on 
the American coafts, fituated in or near California. It will not 
be expected that we fhould take upon us to fay how far thefe 
conjectures may be falfe or true: they carry with them, never- 
thelefs, fome degree of plaufibility ; and the map by which they 
are explained and illuftrated, is well worthy the atteation of 
thofe who are curious after geographical improvements. , 


The next Memoir of importance is written by the celebrated 
Abbe Barthelemy, who was fent fome few years ago by the 
King of France into Italy, in fearch of medals for the roya] ca- 
binet. This induftrious academift having, during his ftay at 
Rome, applied himfelf to the obfervation and fludy of the an- 
cient monuments contained in that city and its environs, hath 
here prefented the world with the'refult of his inveftigations. 
The views of M. Barthelemy, however, were fomething differ- 
ent from thofe of the famous artifts and antiquarians, the have 
already fo well delineated and illuftrated thefe monuments 
themfelves, the caufes which firft produced them, and their hif- 
torical relation to arts and manners, being the great object of 


* The Chinefe Li is an indefinite long meafure, that in different ages 
hath been of difkerent eftumation, as we learn by a. memoir-of M. d’An- 
ville, contained alfo in the prefent volume, At firlt, it appears, that 
405, or more of them, were contaised in a degree; afterwards 338 ; 
fince that 2723 and finally 193, | 
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our learned Abbe’s enquiries, Rome, fays he, confifted in its 

infancy of a confufed and irregular heap of inconvenient build-" 
ings, bearing a fimilitude to that rudenefs of manners which 
prevailed among the inhabitants. After its being burnt by the 
Gauls, a new city rofe up from the afhes of the old one, ftill 


‘ more confufed and irregular than the former; having been con- 


ftructed within the {pace of a year, without plan, order or 
defign. Yet, fo long as the citizens had no other idea of great- 
nefs or fplendor, than what confifted in virtue, every building 
which was confecrated to public utility, naturally affected them 
with impreffions of dignity and grandeur: witnefs their canals, 
their aqueducts, their drains, and public roads, which appeared 
aftonifhing even to a people who were no ftrangers to the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Ali thefe public works, the idea and models 
of which were borrowed from the Etrufcans, were conftructed 
of loofe fquare ftones, fitted together without cement: the de- 
fign, alfo, of all thefe monuments, was bold and matterly, 
agreeable to the genius and character of ancient Romans. 
Thefe, however, were fucceeded by a tafte for magnificence, 
which foon degenerated into luxury. Qn the conqueft of. 
Greece, Cecilius Meteilus began to ufe marble in the conftruc- 
tion of buildings: in the year 662 of the Roman era, the ora- 
tor Craflus erected four columns in the veftibule of his houfe on 
Mount Palatine: from which time, to thofe of Caligula and 
Nero, the arts of luxury every day gained ground. Under 
the reign of thofe princes, indeed, they. were arrived at their 
higheft pitch. One may form fome judgment of the vaft. 
quantity of granate, porphyry and marble columns that exifted 
in ancient Rome, by the number ftill remaining, which amount 
to more than fix thoufand. Auguftus piqued himfelf on having 
found Rome a town of brick, and of having converted it into a 
city of marble; while Nero, cruel ‘even in beneficence, fet fire’ 
to the metropolis of the world, ‘in order to have an opportunity 
of embellifhing it. . ty : 


A people, fays our Author, equally incapable of fupport- - 
ing a ftate of flavery as of liberty, could never. be fubjected 
but by luxury and effeminacy: and if,. to this fpirit of licen- 
tioufnefs, fhould be added the con{cioufnefs of their paft fuperi- 
ority, no better method could be found to cherifh, and at the 
fame time to fupprefs, their pretenfions to independence, than 
by engaging them in thofe petty: objects of emulation, and do- 
meftic contefts, in which they fignalized themfelves by their ad- 
drefs rather than their valour. -Hence thofe magnificent :Ther- 
mz, where the people crouding .in fhoals, were accommodated 
with baths and perfumes, or were entertained with diverfions. 
Of thefe are ftill to be feen ‘the remains of the baths of ‘Titus 
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and Caracalla, thé fubterraneous vaults of which are ornaments 
ed with ftatues and painting, which a Raphael might be proud 
to imitate. It was neceflary that a nation given up to voluptue 
oufnefs and indolence, from the liberality of the Emperors, and 
by the abolition of the Comitia, fhould be kept from refleGtion, 
by being engaged in a continual round of diverfions : hence 
their numerous Circufes, Naumachia, Theatres, and. Amphi- 
theatres ; none of which, excepting the Circus, were conftruc« 
ted in a folid and durable manner, till the Republic was juft dif- 
folved by the acceffion of the Emperors. 


The deftru€tion of the beautiful edifices of ancient Rome, is 
ufually imputed to the fury of the Barbarians. M. de Barthelemy, 
however, imagines this to be a miftake ; conceiving that a parcel 
of foldiers, eager after pillage, had neither leifure nor power to 
deftroy monuments of fuch folidity.. He is rather inclined to be- 
lieve, that the ignorance and felf-intereft which attended the 
private quarrels that arofe between the great men at. Rome, 
were the occafion of this deftruétion : an opinion in which he is 
confirmed by. a manufcript letter, which he informs us is depo- 


fited in the archives at Rome, and countenances fuch a fug- 
geftion. 


To thefe refle€tions is added an enumeration of the fineft tho- 
numents of ancient Rome; the varied conftrution of which is 
excinplified to confirm the general conclufion of our learned 
Author; viz. that the tafte of a people in their public edifices 
and other buildings hath always attended, and been influenced, 
by the progrefs of their mariners; being at firft rude and great, 
arid becoming fucceffively grand, magnificent and barbarous. 


In a fecond part of this memoir, M. Barthelemy hath cor- 
rected feveral inaccuracies which have efcaped the antiquaries in 
taking copies*of thefe monuments. But we muft proceed to 
the next memoir, which is written by the Prefident Henault, 
and relates to the Nature and Utility of Chronological Abridgments : 
a fubje& on which the acknowleged talents of the Author for 
that fpecies of writing, gives him a peculiar title to determine. 
In this tra&, however, M. Henault expatiates more on the 
rules for compiling good abridgments, than on the merit and 
utility of them in general. In works of this kind, he obferves 
that an attention to the following precepts are abfolutely necef- 
fary. * Qu lefpace eft fi court, la moindre negligence eft un 
crime; rien d’eflentiel ne doit echapper; ce qui eh pas: necef- 
faire eft un vice ; et il faut encore eflayer de plaire au milieu de 
Ja feverité du la conifme et des gutraves de Ja precifion.’ 


Our Author proceeds next to enumerate the feveral hiftorical 

Abridgments in being; fuch as thofe of Juftin, Florus, Eutropius, 
Quilmes 

Su!pitius, 
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Sulpitius, Severus, Velleius  Patereulus, and Aurelius ‘Viator, 
among the ancients; and of Petau, Le Clere, Boffuet, Ver- 
tot, and others, among the modefns. |My Heratilt’s moft fa- 
vourite writer, however, is° Velleius Paterculus+ whofe work 
he conceives ‘to be’ an ineftimable model of ‘this fpecies of com- 
pofition, and as fuchy is’ that’ which our learned Author con- 
os followed in his Chronological Abridgment of the hiftory 
of France, : ee 


The next paper in this volume is entitled Reflections on French 
Hiftorians, and of the talents neceffary for the writing of Hiftory ; 
by M, le Marquis d Argenfon, ‘Theie refle&tions are for the 
moft part extremely juft and pertinent, but ‘not. very ftriking or 
new. — We fhall here, for the prefent, take leave of this yo- 


juminous mifcellany, +" K 
-n-k 


Le Comte de Warwik, Tragedie. Or, The’Earl of Warwick, 
a Tragedy by Mr. De la Harpe; as it was firft reprefented 
at Paris, by the King’s Company of Comedians, on the 7th 
of November 1753.’ 8vo, Paris, 1764. 


-_-ss - 





FE very favourable reception which this Tragedy hath 

met with, on thé French: theatre, will ‘doubtlefs excite 

the curiofity of the Englifh’ reader, to know whether the tafte 
of the public, or the merit.of dramatic performances, are fupe- 
rior in Paris towhat they are in London. “This curiofity may alfo 
be farther excited, as it relates to a fubject taken from the hif- 
_ tory of our own country. With regard, however, to the plot 
and characters of this favourite piece, the Author hath neither 
confined himfelf ftri@ly to hiftory, nor to the well-known ro- 
mance bearing the fame title. How far he hath obferved the 
rule of Horace, . | 


Aut famam fequere, aut fibi convenientia finge, , 
we fhall leave to the judgment of thofe who may perufe the’ 
work itfelf. As the piece is, neverthelefs, pathetic and intee 


refting, we fhall give our Readers fome account of its defign, 
with a fpecimen or two of its execution. 7 


The fa@s, on which the fable of this Tragedy is founded, 
are thefe: The Earl of Warwick, having been inftrumental 
in depofing Henry the Sixth, and in placing Edward the Fourth 
on the throne, was fent by that monarch to negociate a mar- 
riage, at the court of Lewis XI. between his mafter, and Bo- 
na of Savoy, neice to the French King. In the mean time, it 
happened that Edward, having feen Elizabeth Grey, a young 
widow of exquifite- beauty, as he came one day from hunting 
9 | near 
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near Grafton, grew enamoured of that lady,» and privately 


married her... This marriage was not fo artfully concealed as to - 
be kept unknown to his fubjeéts; whofe hearts were greatly ali- 
enated from their Sovereign on-that account. Marguerite of 
Anjou, Henry’s Queen, took advantage of this circumftance ; 
and being a woman. of great fpirit and addrefs, ufed every means 
in her power to excite the friends of the houfe of Lancafter 
to affift in recovering the crown. The Earl of Warwick, on 
his return, being greatly difgufted and enraged with the ftep 
Edward had taken in his abfence,; to the violation of thofe en- 
gagements ‘he had’ entered into with the King of France, en- 
tered immediately into the fchemes of Marguerite, and joined 
the houfe of Lancafter. In confequence of this, Henry re- 
fumed the ‘throne, a war was kindled between the two Kings, 
and the eh killed in the field of battle. 


“M. de la arpe has deviated, perhaps not injudicioufly, from 
hiftorical fact, in fuppofing the Earl of Warwick. in love with 
Elizabeth ; and that his refentment againft Edward arofe from 
his having robbed him of his miftrefs; a circumftance which 
undoubtedly gives variety to the plot’and paflions of the piece. 
The firft act opens with a cénverfation between Marguerite and 
her attendant Nevi] ; wherein the former divulges Edward’s de- 
fign to marry Elizabeth, and her own intention to acquaint 
Warwick with it, on his return; hoping, from the impetuofity of, 
his temper, ‘to win him over to her caufe. King Edward en- 
ters next on the fcene, and, being left alone with the Earl of 
Suffolk, charges him to give Warwick a favourable impreffion 
of the marriage in agitation, and to offer him his fifter, inftead 
of Elizabeth. In A& the II]. Warwick appears, when Edward 
tells him of his intention to break off the foreign match, having 
made a different choice. At this Warwick, who had not been 
apprifed of it, as intended, by Suffolk, expreffes the utmoft fur- 
prize: but, finding who was the object of that choice on 
which account the match was broken, he flies into the utmoft 
tranfport of paffion ; and is hardly to be reftrained by. Elizabeth, 
who 'perfuades ‘him, however, againft taking any violent mea- 
{ures with the King. The fpeech of Warwick, on this occa-: 
fion, is very bold and {pirited ; but may be thought to breathe 
more,.of the vaunting bravery of a French than an Englith 
hero. 
WARWIK. 
Qui pourroit me contraindre ? 
and je fais offenfé, celi-moi que !’on doit craindre. 
Eh que! peril pour moi pouvez-vous redouter? — 
Un pouvoir gee j’ai fait peut-il m’epouvanter ? 
Me verrai-je braver aux yeux del’ Angleterieaii. Pm 
n 
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On dira que: Warwik fi vanté dans la guerre, 

Ce Mortel renomme, fameux par tant d’exploits, 
Qui créa, qui fervit, qui détruifit des Rois, 
Infidele a fa gloire autant qu’a fa tendrefle, 

N’a fcu ni conferver, ni venger fa Maitreffe..., 

Je rougis d’y penfer.... Non, non; je puis encore 
Difpoler de l’Etat, & commander au fort, 

A Lancaftre abattu rendre fon héritage, 

Renverfer Edouard, & brifer mon ouvrage. 


In AG@ the third Edward and Warwick meet ; . the latter 
rufhing into the prefence of the King, juft as orders were given 
to prevent him. In this interview the characters are well fup- 
ported ; Warwick reproaching the King with the obligations 
he had conferred on him, and Edward retorting his pretenfions 
with equal fpirit and indignation; till, irritated at length be- 
yond the bounds of patience, he commands his guards to fecure 
the perfon of Warwick, as atraitor. As this. fcene is one of 
the beft in the play, we fhall quote it entire for the entertain-~ 
ment of the Reader, 


EDOUARD, SUFFOLK, GARDES, 


EDOQUARD. 
Tulevois; déformais tout efpoir et perdu = 
Par des emportemens Warwik t’a répondu, 
Tout fert a m’irriter, & mon chagrin redouble. 
Ne pourrai-je ala fin fortir d’un fi long trouble ?} 
]l faut m’en délivrer: que l’on nous laiffe ici. 
Qu’on éloigne fur-tout Warwik.... Ciel! 


W ARWIK entrant brufquement. 
Le voici. 
Je ne m’attendois pas, Seigneur, que la fortune 
Dit vous rendre fi-tét ma prefence importune ; ° 
Que jamais contre moi le courroux du Deftim, 
Pour préparer fes traits, emprumtat votre main. 
Je n'ai pa le ‘penfer; je n’ai pi le comprendre : 
Enfin de votre part il m’a fallu l’entendre. 
C’eit ainfi que par vous je fuis réecompenfe! 
Voila le fort brillant qui me fut annoncé, 
Ce bonheur & ces jours de gloire et de délices, 
Appanage éclatant promis a mes fervices ! 
Rappellez-vous ici ce jour, ce jour affreux, 
Ce'combat fi fanefte & ces champs malheureux, 
Oi, du Deftin cruel éprouvant la colere, 
Sur des monceaux de morts expira votre pere. 
Tout covert de fon fang, & combattant toujours, 
Le fer des ennemis alloit trancher vos jours. 
— jufqu’a vous ; je me fis un paflage ; 
n bras enfanglanté vous fauva du carnage 5) 
Et bien-tét fur mes pas, aidé de mes amis, 
De vos Guerriers vaincussj’aflemblai les debris, 


‘ 


«& Warwik, 
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«© Warwik, me difiez-vous, prends foin de ma jeunefle : 

“* C’eft dans tes mains, Warwik, que le Deftin me laifle. 
‘* Sois mon guide & mon pere, & je ferai ton fils. 

** Conduis-moi vers ce trone oi je dois étre affis. 

** Viens, combats, & foit far que ma reconnoiffance 

«« ‘Te fera plus que moi jouir de ma puiffance. 

Tels étoient vos difcours; je les crus, & ma main 

S’arma pour vous venger, & changea le deftin. 

Je vis fuir devant moi cette Reine terrible ; 

Pacquis, en vous fervant, le titre d’invincible, . 

Sans doute qu’a vos yeux de fi rares bienfaits, 

Ne pouvant s’acquitter, paflent pour des forfaits. 

Mais du moins envers vous je n’en commis point d’autres. 


te frémirois ici de retracer les vétres. 


ous avez tout trahi, Phonneur & |’amitic, 
Barbare! & ¢’eft ainfi que vous m’avez payé. 


EDOUARD.,. 

Moderez devant moi ce tranfport qui m’offenfe ; 
Vantez moins vos exploits ; j’en connois l’importance : 
Mais fcachez qu’ Edouard, arbitre de fon fort, 
Aurdit trouve, fans vous, la victoire ou Ja mort; 
Vous n’en pouvez douter; vous devez me connoitre. 
Eh! quels font donc enfin les torts de votre Maitre ? 
Je vous promis beaucoup: vous ai-je donné moins? 
Le rang ot prés de moi vous ont place mes foins, 
L’éclat de‘vos honneurs, vos biens, votre puiflance 
Sont-ils de vains effets de ma reconnoiflance ? 
il ¢ft vrai ; j’ai cherché Phymen d’Elifabeth. 
N’ai-je pu faire au moins ce qu’a fait mon fujet ? 
Et nveft-i}defendu d’écouter ma tendrefie, __ 
De briler pour l’objet oi votre efpoir s’adrefle ? 
Que me reprochez-vous? Suis-je mjufte ou cruel ? 
L’ai-je, comme un Tyran, fait trainer a l’aute! ? 
Je me fuis, comme vous, efforce de lui plaire ; 

e me fuis appuyé de l’aveu de fon pere ; 
fs demande le fien ; &, s'il faut dire plus, 

lle n’a point encor exphique fes refus. 
Laiffez-moi jufques la me flatter que ma flamme, 
Que mes foins, mes refpects, n'offenfent point fon ame ; 
Et qu'un ceur qui du votre-a mérité Jes yvoeux 
Peut étre, malgré vous,’ fenfible a d'autres feux. 

WARWIK. 

Quand vous n’auriez pas {cu, puifqu’il faut vous l’apprendre, 
Que nos cceurs font unis par l’amour le plus tendre, 
Javois cru (j¢ veux bien Pavouer entre nous) 
Avoir acquis des droits affez puiflans fur vous, 
Pour ne vous voir jamais effayer de feduire 
L’objet qui m’a fou plaire, & le feul oi jafpire. 
Je me fuis bien trompé; je le vois: mais enfin 

| refte 4 mon amour un efpoir plus certain. 
Sur le choix demon cocur vous pouvez entreprendre ; 
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Je dois en convenir: mais je puis.le défendre. 
Vous n’avez pas penfé fans doute qu’aujourd hui 
L’Amante de Warwik demeurat fans appui. 
Jamais Elifabeth ne me fera ravie ; 

Ou vous ne Pobtiendrez qu’aux dépens de ma vie. 
Jamais impunément je ne fus offenfé. 


EDOUARD. 
Jamais impunément je ne fus menace ; 
Et fid’une amitié que me fut long-tems chere 
Le fouvenir encor n’arrétoit ma colere, 
Vous en auriez déja reflenti les effets..... 
Peut-étre cet effort vaut feul tous vos bienfaits, 
Ne pouffez pas plus loin ma bonte qui fe laffe, 
Et ne me forcez pas 4 punir votre audace. 
Edouard puet d’un mot venger fes droits bleffés 5 
Et fit-il votre ouvrage, il ef Roi: c’eft affez. . 

WARWIK 

Oui, j'aurois di m’attendre a cet excés d’injure : 
Toujours le fang d’Yorck fat ingrat & parjure. 
Mais du moins..... 

EDOUARD. 

C’en eft trop, Hola, Gardes, 4 moi, 


(Ils environnent Warwik.) 


WARWIK., 

Laches, n‘avencez pas : craignez Warwik. Et toi, 
Toi qui me réfervois ¢et horrible falaire, 
Immole je Guerrier gui t’a fervi de Pere. 
Prends ce fer de ma.main; frappe un cctur que tu hais.: 
Va, tu peux d’un feul coup payer tous mes bienfaits. 
Frappe, dis-je. 

(Il jette Jon épée aux pieds du RoiJ 


At this crifis enters Elizabeth; who, feeing her beloved War- 
wick furrounded by guards, immediately confeffes her affection 
to him, in the prefence of Edward; who orders him to be fent 
tot wer @turning a deaf ear to every thing that Elizabeth 
or KEE. can Offer to divert his purpofe. ¥ 


A& the fourth opens with a foliloquy of Warwick, in the 
Tower ; after which enters his friend Summers, fent to him by 
the King, in order to prevail'on him to fubmit peaceably to the 
will of his Sovereign: inftead of this, however, he confefles 
himfelf devoted to Warwick, and informs him of the intrigues 
of Marguerite, to resanimate the party of the dethroned Kmg. 
Warwick, breathing nothing but revenge and fury on account 
of his difappointed love, readily promifes to join in the ven- 
— meditated againft Edward, To this end he requefts 

ummers to arm the people, and releafe. him from his confine- 
ment ; 
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ment; anticipating the fatisfaction he fhall enjoy at avenging 
himfelf on the King: ) 


WARWIK. 
Ah! Aes arment mon bras, & je fuis fatisfait. 
Suivi des plus hardis pénétre cette enceinte : 
Si je fuis a leur téte, ils marcheront fans crainte. 
J'irai vers Edouard, & nous verrons alors 
S’il pourra de mon bras foutenir les efforts ; 
Sil pourra dans fon cours atréter ma vengeance. 
Ah! je reffens déja, je gotite par avance 
Le plaifir de le voir 4 mes pieds renverfé, 
Et de lui dire: “* Ingrat qui m’as trop offenfe, 
** Que j’avois trop fervi, que j’ai da mieux connoitre ; 
** ‘Toi qui n’étois pas fait pour te nommer mon Maitre, 
** Vois du moins aujourd’hui fi je menace en vain, 
** Et recOnnois Warwik en mourant par fa main. 
** Et reconnois Warwik en mourant par fa main.” 
Mais je t’arréte trop, & la fureur m’entraine : 
L'inftant oi je menace eft perdu pour ma haine. 
Je t’en ai dit aflez: va, cour, vole. 


After Summers, enters Elizabeth, producing a very intereft- 
ing {cene between the two lovers. Summers, however, foon 
re-enters, at the head of a party of foldiers, and fets his friend 
at liberty. On which a very extraordinary turn fucceeds ; for 
Warwick, being told of his owing his deliverance to Margue- 
rite, is checked by a fudden fit oF duty and generofity toward 
the Prince he had once loved and placed on the throne. Inftead 
of marching againft Edward, therefore, as he had fo loudly 
threatened, he flies to his defence. In confequence of this fud- 
den revolution, Edward is victorious over ‘Margusitce’; and, 
being affected with a fecret impulfe of gratitude, reftores Eliza- 
beth to her favourite Warwick. The latter, however, having 
been unfortunately wounded in the fight, is brought in by the 
foldiers ; and, taking a melancholy farewell of his Prince and 


Miftrefs, expires on the ftage. K 
“nek 
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DE Chanvalon, the Author of this Volume, has 

e prefented the Public with a curious and entertain- 

ing account of this ifland. The work, as is obferved in aa 

extract from the Regiftry of the Royal Academy, &c. may 

be confidered as divided into three parts. The firft, which 

is metereological, forming a collection of obfervations on the 

barometer, thermometer, the rain, winds, thunder, tempefts, 

éfc. The fecond containing a phyfical defcription of Mar- 

tinico: and the laft, which is hiftorical, relating to the man- 
ners and laws of the different inhabitants of that ifland. 


The Author has not always literally purfued the order above 
ftated: but this divifion will enable us to give a more fuccinét 
account of the work: the firft part whereof, concerning me- 
teors, comprizes the obfervations made from the month of July 
1751 to the end of that year, which feem to have been taken 
with great exaétnefs and precifion. 


In the fecond part, the Writer gives a Defcription of Mar- 
tinico, of the fituation of its coafts, the different nature of the 


foil, its products, mountains, rivers, &c.—He likewife treats 


of the animals which are bred there, and of thofe which are 
tranfported thither; of the various infects of the ifland, which 
fwarm in great abundance; of the neceflity of checking their 
increafe, of deftroying them, and of the means moft effectual 
for that end: and throughout he either confirms or refutes the 
accounts of travellers and naturalifts, according as they corre- 
fpond withy or differ from, the facts which have fallen under 
his obfervation. 


With the fame accuracy he treats of the particulars refpeét- 
ing agriculture, fhewing, as often as he has an opportunity, 
the beft methods of cultivating and multiplying the produétions 
of the ifland. 


In the third part, wherein he treats of the manners of the 
people, he defcribes the characters of his American countrymen 
with all the impartiality of a philofopher. At the fame time, 
he gives a very ftriking and interefting reprefentation of the 
manners of the Negroes and Caribbees, the ancient inhabitants 
of Martinico. He endeavours throughout to diftinguifh what 


qualities they have in common with others; and what are pe- 


culiar to themfelves ; and he points out wherein their charac- 
ters agree with, or differ from the accounts of travellers, who 
are always inclined to exaggerate. As this part. of the work 
feems to be moft proper for general entertainment, we fhall 
prefent the Reader with abftraéts of fuch paflages as feem efpe- 
cially worthy of notice. : : 


Speaking of the Americans, he obferves, that though he is a 
naive 
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native of Martinico, his partiality to his country fhall not pr 
judice his fincerity : and we are difpofed to give credit to “4 
profeffions. 


The failings of thefe people, according to this Writer, are 
counterbalanced by many excellent good qualities, and their 
failings very often arife from the fame principles from whence 
their virtues take their fource. ‘I°hey are brave, intrepid, gene- 
rous, and firmly attached to their Sovereign. 


The views of nature and found policy, which require that 
no man fhould be ufelefs to the ftate, are accomplifhed in thefe 
ilands. Every American has a profeffion.... 


In thefe countries they {till warmly praétife that kind and 
generous hofpitality towards all ftrangers in general, of which 


hiftory only furnishes {ome ancient traditions in the firft ages of 
mankind. 


Our Author, neverthelefs, impartially confeffes, that their 
benevolence and goodnefs of heart does not, in general, extend 
to their Negroes. They are for the moft part, he acknowleges, 
too fevere and unfeeling with regard to them. 


The Americans, he remarks, are accufed of being too hafty, 
impatient, obftinate and wilful. But the influence which the 
heat of the climate has over them, the babit of commandin 
flaves from their infancy, and of being obeyed, the fondnefs 
which their parents in general exprefs towards them, the Jicence 
which the manners of the country tolerate; all thefe caufes, 
combined with a vigorous flow of fpirits in the heat of youth, 


may account for the impatience, impetuofity and obftinacy of 
their difpofitions. 


The fupplenefs of their bodies renders them fit for any 
kind of exercife, as the vivacity of their imagination quali- 
fies them for the attainment of any kind of knowlege 


But the fame caufe, from whence they derive thefe advantages, 


checks them in their progrefs towards perfection. The imagi- 
nation, that faculty of the foul which bears no reftraint, which 
always increafes the ardor of the paffions, renders the Ameri- 
cans fickle and inconftant in their tafte. It hurries them away 


to the purfuit of pleafure, and that purfuit engrofles them 
totally. 


Thofe who have been fent to receive their education in 
France, have given the moft promifing hopes of their future 
progrefs. But they are no fooner advanced to the dawn of 
manhood, when the paffions begin to rage, than they give up 
the {ciences, and renounce the belles lettres, for which nature 


_has afforded them fuch fhining talents. 


The 
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The American women Blend an uncommon degtee of viva- 
city and impatience, with an extreme indolénce. ‘They are 


haughty, refolute, and, like the men, obftinately bent on their 
own will, They are likewife equally jealous of the point of 


horiour, with refpect to perfonal valour. A woman would: 


think’ herfelf difgraced, if her hufband’s courage was Called 
in queftion. 

It is difficult to reconcile the generofity and fenfibility of their 
characters, with the extraordinary feverity they ufe towards 
their flaves ;.a feverity in which they exceed the men. 


Their hearts are formed for love, and readily enter into at- 
tachments. They are very tender in their affe@tions, and never 
employ any of the arts of feduétion: whether they think that 
the trouble of practifing them would be too great a tax on theif 
indolence, or that they confider the refinements of coquetry as 
rather adapted to alienate than embellifh love. 


They are inflexibly conftant to their attachments: but wher 
their hufband is no more, his lofs prefently makes way for the 
happinefs of another. ‘There is hardly a woman, who, not- 
withftanding her affe€tion for her children, does not quickly 
engage in a fecond marriage, and efface the name and memory 
of the man with whom fhe feemed defperately enamoured. 


The Writer’s account of the Caribbees is very curious and 
particular: Thefe people, he obferves, not being fulceptible 
of any pleafures beyond: thofe of the brute creation, appear 
likewife to have no fenfe of any other pains than fuch as brutes 
experience. Living in a ftate of fimplicity, they have not, 
like us, multiplied the objects of defire, and confequently en- 
creafed the difficulty of attaining them... ‘Their views are 
confined to the neceflaries of life, and they are frangers to its 
fuperfluities. Among them, one is not debafed to exalt an- 
other. They are unacquainted with the diftinctions of the 

reat and the common people. ‘They all coniider themfelves 
as children of the fame parent: they all claim equal merit from 
their country, as they all equally concur in defence of the com- 
mon caufe. 


The ftupidity of their eye prefents a mirror, which reflects 
the true difpofition of their fouls. Their indolence is incre- 
dible ; and they never give themfelves a moment’s uneafinefs 
about the future hour. 


They. pafs their lives, one while fitting with fupine inertnefs, 
and. at another, ftretched out in a hammock, where they fleep 
and {moak. Hunger fometimes obliges them to go tn fearch of 
food, either by hunting or fifhing. ‘They carry their provifion 
home, and their wives drefg it. 


Vor. XXIX. Mm Among 
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Among them the women bear all the drudgery: they never 
eat with their hufbands, who would think it a difhonour to 
them. :: But the manners of the Europeans have rendered them 
lefs fcrupulous on this head. 


Love, among them, is an appetite which does not differ from 
hunger or thirit. ‘They never fhew the leaft attention, or ex- 
prefs the leaft marks of tendernefs or friendfhip for the fair fex, 
who are fo much courted by polifhed nations, and fo much 
flighted among thofe who live in a ftate of nature, 


Yet they have no reafon to complain of the infidelity of their 
wives. Coquetry nor vanity do not prefent them with any flat- 
tering hopes of pleafure in inconftancy : they find that they are 
born to obey, and they fubmit to their lot. Wherever they 
might transier their affections, they would only get a new ma- 
fter, by changing their lover. Add to this, that their incon- 
ftancy and infidelity would be punifhed with fpeedy death. 


In pourtraying the character of the Negroes, he obferves 
that they are, or appear to be, naturally timid and daftardly : 
but when fupported by the prefence of their mafters, they 


brave every kind of danger, and will fight till they expire by 


their fides. 


All the Negroes, from whatever part of Guinea they come, 


‘are extremely addicted to fuperftition, and believe in magic and 


forcery. They imagine that fuch fupernatural power can de- 
prive them of their miftrefles affeGtion. ‘This apprehenfion is, 
to them, of all others moft tormenting, and alarms. them. as 
much as the confideration of their own perfonal fecurity, 


Love, that child of nature, whom no chains or impediments 
can reftrain, who breaks through every obftacle, gives life to 
every action and fentiment of a Negroe. Love alone alleviates 
the weight of their flavery. : 


They are neither daunted by perils, nor deterred by chattife- 


ment. A Negroe will leave his mafter in the night, traverfe 
an extenfive wood, expofed to the attacks of noxious animals, 


and without any fear of being apprehended as a fugitive, will 
vifit his miftrefs: his abode 1s often fo diftant from hers, that 
the journey alone confumes the whole time which fhould be 
deftined to fleep and refrefhment. ) ie 


The Negroe women have as ftrong paffions as the men. 
Neverthelefs, they are in general mutually conftant in their at- 
tachments. Vanity is the rock on which the fidelity of the 


women gentrally {plits: it is feldom that they are proof againtt 
the <ddrefles of a white man. 


The tafte of Europeans for women of this colour may feem 
aftonifh- 
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aftonifhing. It is neverthelefs very general: and it is difficult 
to fay whether they have been led to it by opportunity and eafinefs 
of accefs, by idlenefs, by the influence of the climate, by habit, 
by example, by indolence, by the haughtinefs of the white 
women, and the little pains they take to make themfelves agree- 
able; or perhaps, in the infant ftate of our colonies, by a mo- 
tive of curiofity, and a fcarcity of women. 


Neverthelefs, depraved’ as this inclination may appear, it is 
certain that our colonies derive fome advantages from this cor- 


ruption of manners. The Negro women who cohabit with 


the white men, are generally more than ordinary attentive to 
their duty ; and they contract.a peculiarity of fentiment which 
diftinguifhes them from the reft. 


They preferve their mafters and their lovers from the con- 


fpiracies of the flaves: and the government owes to them the 


detection of a general confpiracy formed by the Negroes of 
Martinico. , | 


We have no room to giye any farther extraéts from this 
work, which is exceedingly copious and circumftantial ; tho’ 
here and there it feems to border on the marvellous. In this 


light we may perhaps confider what the Writer relates concern- 


ing the fecundity of the women of this Ifland, who, he affures 
us, on the authority of a Jefuit, bear children at a hundred 
years of ‘age. 


Some other little extravagancies might be noted. But upon 
the whole, the book is curious and entertaining; and has, 
moreover, the merit of being well written, if we except, here 
and there a vaft redundancy of words, which only ferve to echo 
the fame fentiment. But this indeed may bedeemed the fault 
of French writers in general, and not of Mr. Chanvalon in 


particular. pit 
Env of th ForeiGcn Articles. R d 


N. B. Some other Foreign Articles were intended for this Appen- 
dix ; but the Copy could not be got ready in due Time. The follow- 
ing, however, will, perhaps, be equally acceptable to the Majority o 


eur Readers. 





HE mufes have forfaken Parnaffus for the field of Phar- 

falia. Bella, horrida bella! Like fo many Amazons, they 

have engaged in the civil war of politics, and heaven knows 
when they will lay down the fword. Every thing that op- 
‘pofes their party falls before them. Good and bad, facred and 
Mm 2 profane 
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profane, the man of fenfe and the foul, the honeft man and 
the knave are painted in the fame colours, and. promifcuonfly 
lafhed by the unfparing rod of fatire. 


_. We enter not into the difputes of parties; all that we have 
to do is to give our opinion of the literary merit of every new 
publication that comes before -us ;. yet as -citizens, we are 
fometimes called upon to oppofe the torrent of obfcenity, which 
we apprehend to be dangerous to moral virtue ; and to obviate 


the calumny of injurious fatire, which we know to be incon- 
fiftent with truth and candour. 


With the latter of thefe the exorbitant Author of this Poem 
has profefledly fhook hands and parted; and it is evident, from 
the performance before us, that when he is inclined to indulge 
his fatyrical Furor, he.pays no fort of regard to.the former 


There is one particular chara&ter in the Duellift, pointed 
out fufficiently to all who have the leaft literary knowledge. 
A character, which if any human being could .deferve, ‘he 
fhould be -banifhed from fociety ; for,— -This great man is 
reprefented as‘totally void of principle ;——as ready to incline 
*o whatever fide his. intereft might lead him ; as wholly def- 
titute of good ibreeding as puffed up with the moft for- 
bidding pride ;——as Ereidin bet to wear the clerical gown mere- 
ly by ‘the will of his father ;—~as uniformly vicious; and, 
as eotally deftitute of genius. But will it be believed”? Is 
it poflible that this very perfon has, in his whole conduét, 
fhewn an uniform morality, the confequence of a fixed prin- 
ciple of virtue? That, fo far from inclining to whatever 
fide his intereft might lead him, he was: the only prelate who 
vifited a prelate-making nobleman, when. in diigrace? That 
he is univerfally allowed by all who have the honour and the 
happi to be acquainted with him, to be as mucha gentle- 
fan ashe is confcfledly a fcholar? That fo far from being 
proud, he is, in converfation, diftinguifhed by an eafe and affa- 
bility uncommon to perfons in his ftation? That his fa- 
ther had not the leaft concern in appointing him to the church ? 
That, inftead of being uniformly ray his charaéler and 
condu&t have been jut the reverfe? and, That all who 
had either the leaft pretence to genius, or were judges of it, 
have ever allowed him great powers of imagination 


But why fhould we take this pains to obviate a fcandalous 
libel which refutes itfelf? In one verfe it allows this diftin- 
guifhed perfon to be a judge of genius; in another it reprefents 
him as void of tafte ; circumftances, which all who know what 
tafte and genius mean, know to be inconfiftent, 


There is, however, one paflage in this libellous character, in 
.% which 
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which the Author has, like a'true ferpent, withdrawn his fling 
from the object of his venomous rage, and has Jafhed himnielf: 


Religion’, are but paper:ties, 


Which bind the fool, but which the wife, 


Such idle notions far above, 


Draw on and off, juft like a glove ; 
All gods, all kings (let his great aim 
Be anfwer’d) were to him the fame. 


How juftly applicable are thefe lines to their Author 1 
Legem nobis fancimus iniquam! 





But no longer to expofe the injuftice of an afperfion which 
every one, who knows the objeét of it, muft know to be falfe, 
(though thus far we difcharge our duty to the community) 
we fhall now, without the leaft prejudice, proceed to make our 


Readets acquainted with the literary merit of this poem. 


It opens with a midnight-fcene, in which the following pic- 
tures are introduced, and, in our opinion, draws wiih great 


ftrength of invention: 


AmBitton, who, when waking, dreams 


Of mighty, but fantattic, fchemes, 


Who, when afleep, ne’er knows that reft, 


With which the humbler foul is bleit, 


Was building caftles in the air, 
Goodly to look upon, and fair ; 
But on a bad foundation Jaid, 


Doom’d at return of morn to fade, 


Pale Stupy by the taper’s light, 
Wearing away the watch of night, 


Sate reading, but with o’ercharg’d head,* 


Remember’d nothing that he read. 
Starving ’midit plenty, with a face 


Which might the court of Famine grace, 


Ragged, and filthy to behold, 


Grey Avarice nodded o’er his gold. 


JeaLousy, his quick eye half-clos‘d, 
With watchings worn, reluctant doz‘d, 
And, mean Diftruft not quite forgot, 
Slumber’ d as if he flumber’d not. 


Stretch’d at his length on the bare ground, 


His hardy offspring fleeping round, 
Snor’d reftlefs Lasour ; by his fide 
Lay Health, a coarfe but comely bride. 
Virtue, without the doétor’s aid, 
In the foft arms of Sleep was laid, 
Whilft Vice, within the guilty breaft, 


Could not be phyfic’d into reft. 


The pictures of Study, Avarice, and Fealoufy, (particularly the 
laft) are worked up with the greateft vigour of imagination. 
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The defcription of the night previous to tHE Dust is 
greatly executed : 


Deep horror held her wide domain ; 

The tky in fullen drops of rain 

Forewept the morn, and, thro’ the air, 
Which, opening, laid his bofom bare, 

Loud thunders roll’d, and lightning ftream'd ; 
The owl at Freedom’s window fcream’d, 
The fcreech-owl, prophet dire, whofe breath 
Brings ficknefs, and whofe note is death ; 
The church-yard teem’d, and from the tomb, 
All fad and filent, thro’ the gloom, 

The ghofts of men, in former times 

Whole public virtues were their crimes, 
Indignant ftalk’d ; Sorrow and Rage 
Blank'd their pale cheek. In his own age 
The prop of Freedom, Hamppen there 
Felt, after death, the generous care ; 
Stpney by grief from heaven was kept, 
And for his Saker patriot wept ; 

All friends of liberty, when fate 

Prepar’d to fhorten Wilkes’s date, 

Heav’d, deeply hurt, the heart-felt groan, 
And knew that wound to be their own. 


What can be ftronger than the united enthufiafm of Lileriy 
and Poetry, in thefe lines? 


Hail thofe old patriots, on whofe tongue 
Perfuafion in the fenate hung, 

Whilft they this facred caufe maintain’d ! 
Hail thofe old chiefs to honour tran'd, 
Who Spread, when other methods fail'd, 
War's bloody banner, and prevail'd:! 
Shall men, like thefe, unmention’d fleep 
Promifcuous with the common heap, 
And (gratitude forbid the crime) _ 

Be carried down the ftream of time 

In fhoals, unnotic’d and forgot, 

On Lerug’s ftream, like flags, to rot ? 
No—they fhall live, and each fair name, 
Recorded in the book of fame, 

Founded on honour’s bafis, faft 

As the round earth, to ages laft. 

Some virtues vanifh with our breath, 
Virtus like this lives after death. 

Old Time himfelf, his fcythe thrown by, 
Himéelf lott in eternity, 

An everlafting crown fhall twine 

To make a Wickes and Sipner join. 


The animated verfes that follow, form a fine pictyre of the 
youthful exercifes of our anceftors : 


Their 
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Their arrows to the head they drew ; 
Swift to the point their javelins flew ; 


They grafp’d the fword, they fhook the {pear ; 


Their father’s felt a pleafing fear ; 
And even Courace, ftanding by, 
Scarcely beheld with fteady eye. 
Each ftripling, leffon’d by his fire, 
Knew when to clofe, when to retire, 


When near at hand, when from afar 


To fight, and was himfelf a war. 


When weeping Justice was mifled 
From her 
Such were-the men, in virtue ftrong, 


Who dar’d not fee their country’s wrong, 


Who left the mattock and the fpade, 
And in the robes of war array'd, 

In their rough arms, departing, took 
Their helplefs babes, and witha look 
Stern, and determin’d, {wore to fee - 
Thofe babes no more, or fee them free ; 
Such were the men, whom tyrant Pride 
Could never faften to his fide 


By threats or bribes, who, freemen born, 


Chains, tho’ of gold, beheld with fcorn. 


In plain and meg garb array’d, 
Not for vain thew, but fervice made, 
In a green, flourifhing old age, 

Not damn’d yet with an equipage, 

In rules of Porterage untaught, 
SimPLiciTy, not worth a grat, 

For years had kept the temple door ; 
Full on his’ breaft a glafs he wore, 
Thro’ which his bofom open lay 

To every one who pafs’d that way. 
Now turn’d adrift — with humbler face, 
But prouder heart, his vacant place 
Corruption fills, and bears the key ; 
No entrance now without a fee : 


With belly round, and full, fat face, 
Which on the houfe refle&ted grace, 
Full of good fare, and honeft glee, 
The Steward, HosPitTatity, 

Old Welcome, {miling by his fide, 
A good old fervant, often try’d 
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air courfe, and Mercy dead; 


The fame heroic fpirit of liberty, the fame enthufiaftic heat of 
antient valour lives in this glowing paflage : 


When ftern Oppression, hand in hand 
With Pring, ftalk’d proudly thro’ the land ; 


The perfonages defcribed in the following verfes, are fome of 
the ancient inhabitants of the temple of Liberty : 


And 
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And faithful found, who kept in view : 
\, His lady’s fame, and intereft too, 
i Who made each heart with joy rebound, 
y Yet never run her ‘tate aground, 
| Was turn’d off, or (which word, I find, 
h Is more in modern ule) refign’d. 


Half ftarv'd, half-ftarving others, bred 
In beggary, with carrion fed, 
af Detefted, and detetting all, 
[ ; * Made up of avarice and gall, 
i Boafting great thrift, yet wafting more 
Than ever fteward did before, 
ti Succeeded one, who, to engage 
i | The praife of an exhaufted age, 
ty Affum'd a name of high degree, 
And cali’d himfelf @conomy, 


We could not forbear fmiling, when, within the area of this 

" temple of Liberty, we met with a printing-prefs ; and we fhould 
} immediately have concluded, that the faid temple could be no 
a] other than the houfe of John Wilkes Efq. in Great-George 
Street, had not the laft line of the following quotation plainly 

proved the contrary : 


Within the temple, full in fight, 

Where, without ceafing, day and night, 
The workmen toil’d, where Lasovr bard 

Her brawny arm, where Art prepar’d, 


. In regular, and even rows, 

i Her types, a Printing-Prefs arofe, 

: Each workman knew his tafk, and each 
; Was honeft, and expert as Leacu. 

FY Hence Learning ftruck a deeper root, 


And Science brought forth riper fruit ; 

of! Hence Loyauty receiv'd fupport, 

Even when banifh'd from the court; 
Hence GovERNMENT was firength, and hence 
Religion fought, and found defence. 


How beautiful are the enfuing defcriptions ! 


Peace crown’d with olive, to her brea 
Two {miling twin born tnfants prett ; 
At her feet, couching, War was laid, 
And with a brindled lion play’d ; 
Justice and Mercy, hand in hand, 
Joint guardians, of the happy land, 
‘Together he'd their mighty charge, 
And Trautu walk’d all about at large ; 
' 7 Heavru for the royal ttoop the féatt 
7 Prepar’d, and Virtue was high-prieft. 


But the misfortune is, that fuch times never were. 
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In thé third book, we are'prefented with a new fcene: une 
der the temple of Liberty is reprefented the cave of Fraud, in no 
inadequate colours : 


Under the temple lay a cave, 
Made by fome guilty coward flave, 
Whofe actions fear’d rébuke, a maze 
Of intricate, and winding ways 
Not to be found without a clue; 

ba done paflage only, known to few, 
In paths direé, led to a cell, . 
Where Fraud in fecret lov’d to dwell, 
With all her tools and flaves about her, 
Nor fear’d leit Honefty fhould rout her. 


FLATTERY is one of the refpectable inhabitants of this cave, 
and is thus depictured: © 7 


Here Flattery, eldeft-born of Guile, 
Weaves with rare kill the filken fnuile, 
The courtly cringe, the fapple bow, 
The private {queeze, the levee-vow, 
With which, no ftrange, or recent cafe, 
Fools in deceive fools out of place. 


CoRRUPTION had already a place affigned her, and, indeed, 2 
very ftriking reafon is given why fhe was no longer an inmate of 
this cave : 


Corruption, (who in former times, 
Thro’ fear, or fhame, conceal'd her crimes, 
And, what the did, contriv’d to do it, 

So that the public might not view it) 
Prefumptuous grown, unfit was held 

For their dark councils, and expell’d, 
Since in the day her bufinefs might 

Be done as fafe as in the night. 


But the capital figure in this group is AssAsSINATION. This 
horrid fiend is moft admirably defcribed : 
Her eye down bending to the ground, 
Planning fome dark and deadly wound, 
Holding a dagger, on which ftood, 
All frefh and reeking, drops of blood, 
Bearing a lanthorn, which of yore, 
By Treason borrow'd, Guy Fawxes bore, 
By which, fince they improv'd in trade, 
Excifemen bave their lanthorns made, 
AssassrnaTion, her whole mind 
Blood-thirfting on her arm reclin’d. 
Deatu, grinning, at her elbow ftocd, 
And held forth inftraments of blood, 
Vile inftruments which cowards chufe, 
But men of honour date not ufe. 


Who does not fee that this fine picture is fpoiled by the puerile 
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introduction of an excifeman’s lanthorn ? The reft of the 
imagery is fublime; and, therefore, that low circumftance js; 
in this place, extremely improper. 


We might make farther quotations from the third book, not 
unentertaining to the Reader ; but we do not chufe to propagate 
fcandal, on account of which alone, we cannot recommend this 


otherwile excellent poem. 
La. 


PALAZOGRAPHIA Sacra, or Difcourfes on facred Subjeéts. By 
William Stukely, M. D. Reé&or of St. George, “rd 
Square. 4to. 6s. boards. Becket. " 


DEDICATION 


T O 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
| AUGUSTA 
PRINCESS OF WALES, 
TEL ED «A : : 
ARCH-DRUIDESS of KEW. 





¢ HE honour I had, fometime fince, in obedience to your 
T commands, of prefenting to your Royal Highnefs my 
fentiments concerning the Druid inftruments, called Celts, 
found on digging the bafon in Kew-Gardens ; together with 
fome account of the Druids ; induces me moft humbly to offer 
to your view, thefe kindred difcourfes. 
ant" « With earneft Prayers for your happinefs 


Tam 4 


Your Royal Highne(s’s 
mioft dutiful and devoted Servant, 
Cuynponax of Mount Hemus Druid.’ 


Unfortunate Martinus Scriblerus! unhappy man !—that thou 
fhouldeft live to behold the friend of thy bofom, by the lamentable 
power of Senefcence, driven from the feat of cool deliberation— 
Prob Deum atque hominum fidem! STUKELEIUs wandereth— 
the great SrukeLerus! He who could analyfe the texture of 
an Atom——He who could difplay the dependencies of the fineft 
fibre, of the moft attenuated film in the frame of a butter-fly— 
He who, led by Matthzus Bradfordus, vulgarly Matt. Brad- 
ford, a wicked wight in. the county of Lincolnia, did moft 
curioufly inveftigate the corner ftone in an old woman’s chimneys, 
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piece, and there did difcover fome Roman characters, though 
that, profane Adait. had only. {cratched them with a mafon’s 


chifel, and begrimed them with foot to give them an afpe& of 
antiquity He who of half a letter could make a word; 
and who of half a word could conftitute a fentence+—+ 
Eheu! quantum eft in rebus inane! The mighty SruKELEtIus 
is now no more than, what Lucanus faith of Caefar, magni no- 
minis umbra——For, alas! my good old friend is no lon 
himfelf, Inftead of fuppofing himfelf a Prieft of Chriftianity, 
he doth fubfcribe that he is a Druid of Mount Hezemus, and 
calleth his name CHyNDONAx! Nay, when he addrefleth 
himfelf to the mother of our gracious Sovereign, his delirium 
maketh him forget all propriety of appellation ; and that benign 
lady, who is no more than a fimple Princefs, he denominateth 
ArcH-Druipess ! Certes, thefe are weighty indications of 
my friend’s infanity ; yet one circumftance there is in the title- 
page that yieldeth me hope, videlicet, that he hath not forgot- 
ten his being Reétor of St. George.—W hich fheweth that fome 
degree of recollection doth yet remajn. 


Before I do quit this unhappy dedication, I muft moreover 
take notice that the word Chyndonax isamifuomer, Verily, my 
learned friend hath full forely miftaken the name. In all the 
ancient codes, it is written HINDER Ax, the etymology of which 
is moft plain: for the Druids of old did prevent the axe from 
touching their holy groves—and the words hinder and ax, of 
which HInpDERAx is compounded, are derived from the Saxon 
hindpian and eax—Now it is right well known that the Saxon + 
Druids were the moft illuftrious, and HinpERAx, not CuyYn- 
DONAX, was the name of a Saxon Druid. But the miftake 





' was full eafily made. For anciently a C was put before the H, 


to make the a/per /piritus more ftrong, fo that the orthography 
of this word was originally chynderax, the y being ufed inftead 
of the modern z—now to write om inftead of er, and to make 
the word Chyndonax, inftead of Chynderax was molt eafil 
done; for fuppofing that the @ might be written openly, tt 
would, at the firft glance, refemble an ¢, provided that the tail 
thereof fhould be too fine-drawn to be vifible; and then the 7, 
if the dafh that brancheth forth from the right fide of the fum- 
mit were too haftily drawn down by the pen, as fome tranfcri- 
bers ufed, would have all the appearance of an 7. Thefe 
apologies may claim a hearing in behalf of my learned friend, 
who, on account of his longevity, now feeth as through a gla/s, 
darkly. 


But, although this miftake may be excufable, what he ad~ 
yanceth in his preface, videlicet, that Chriftianity and Drui- 





+ We ftrongly fafpe& our friend Scriblerus’s veracity in this we : 
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dif are not inconfiftent, is very far from the truth of erudition. 
I, Martinus ScRIBLERUS, do affirm that they are altoge- 
ther inconfiftent : for the Druids, though I do reverence them 
for their great antiquity, were nothing more than gloomy, 
bloody bears, whofe delight was in human facrifices. Nay, 
they were like unto Weftphalian hogs, who lived in the filent 
horrour of the woods, and rejoiced to quaff the blood of a 
ftranger. I am right well affured that the illuftrious mother of 
our Sovereign, had fhe not been deceived by the fair fpeeches 
of Stukeleius, would not have delighted, as he affirmeth that 
fhe doth, in the title of Arch-druidefs. 


Haétenus, concerning the dedication and preface——the other 
contents of this volume are as followeth. 


I. II. Ill. The glories of the vegetable kingdom difplayed, 
in difcourfes delivered in St. Leonard’s Church, at the inftitu- 
tion of Mr. Fairchild, Gardener, on Whitfun-Tuefday, 1760, 
3761, 1763. 


IV. Co/mogonia, the zra of the Creation, at the vernal E- 
quinox,. 


V. Balaam, Druid: A theological queftion. 


VI. The Sabbath, and matrimony, the primary laws at 
Creation. 


VII. A critical difquifition on Pfalm cxxxiii. 3. A Sunday’s 
Meditation. 


VIII. Origines Britannica, with a piece of facred Chronolo- 
gy: A Sunday’s Meditation. 


In the firft place we have three vegetable difcourfes, as the Au- 
thor calleth them: In the beginning of the primary . difcourfe, 
he telleth us that the firft Chapter of Genefis, from which he 


‘taketh his text, was infpired by the fpirit of the Supreme Being, 


and that, of right confequence, the philofophy contained 
therein, deferveth the notice even of thofe, who ftudy the phi- 
lofophy of Newton.—Here, I ween, the good Doétor doth of 
¢ourfe reprefent Newton as a greater philofopher than the fpirit 
that infpired the firft Chapter of Genefis ; for he faith it is not 
below the notice even of the Newtonian philofopher. 


After the Doétor hath difpatched the Creation, he fpeaketh 
of Mr. Fairchild, and giveth us to underftand that: he was a 
Gardener, and that he fept his, innocence. After this he pro- 
ceedeth right rhapfodically to the garden of Solomon, ¢ at a 


fountain of waters between Bethlehem and Jerufalem ; con-— 


veyed into three great canals now remaining; which flow out 
of 
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of one into another by a natural cafcade ; and at laft pafs by 
pipes under-ground, to the great brazen fea, in the inner Court 
of the Temple: overflowing round the whole brim for the ufe 
of the Priefts.’” There my learned friend fpeaketh not much 
of the vegetable kingdom indeed; but then he difcovereth 
profound erudition.— From Solomon’s garden, he proceedeth 
to his fong, and from thence to poets in general; from thence 
to Virgil, and from him to a little cottage, with a little gar- 
den behind it in the country, Hear how aptly he defcribeth 
the little fcene, ‘ In the country we never finda little cottage, 
without a little garden behind it.” But here the Doétor is cer- 
tainly miftaken ; for in my tour through Yorkfhire, I vifited 
the cottage of the Arch-Druidefs, mother Shipton, and there 
was not the leaft veftige of a garden behind it—Yet the was, 
nathlefs, allowed to be a wife woman, though not quite fo 
wife as Solomon. , 


To raife unto the higheft pitch, the praife of fruits and 
flowers, he telleth us that in Solomon’s Temple they were 
deemed meet companions for the Cherubim, being engraven 
promifcuoufly with them : and, certes, they were very pretty 
and very innocent company. i sk a 


In honour of that other part of the vegetable creation, called 
trees, Stukeleius obferyeth that the Deity himfelflived in 4 wood 
—for lie inhabited Sofomon’s Temple, which was lined with Ce- 
dar—truly a right pleafant- argument *! But the Mifletoe! 
The account of the Mifletoe ; that facred, mighty, magical, drui- 
dical: vegetable, of all earthly things is moft'deleGtable to me. 
The following conjecture concerning the gathering that vege- 
table is moft wonderfully curious. ) 


‘ The other particular obferved in gathering the Mifletoe, 


* The paffage which follows this that Scriblerus takes notice of, 
exhibits an agreeable picture of religion, and without irony, deferves 
praife. 


« It was ever the practice of the old world to ofe flowers and branches 
in all great aéts of religion. ‘They wore garlands of flowers on their 
heads, and leafy crowns of plants in token of feftivity. For in Scrip- 
ture language the higheft a¢ts of religion were called rejoicing before the 
Lord. And fo, in fact, thofe folemnities were defigned:ta be, pictures 
and reprefentations of heavenly felicity. And fo our fublimeft atts 
of religion really are, the euchariftic celebration; the fulfilling of the 
antient ones; a feaft on the facrifice, Religion was not intended to 
make us melancholy but chearful.’ We muft' own that, we were 
pleafed with the obfervations contained in this paflage in general, but 
with the lait fentiment in particular—Beauties of a different kind we 
leave to the inveftigation of our learned friend, to whom we are, on 
this octafion, ‘only humble annotators. : 


was 





‘Chriftianity inoculated on Judaifm.’ 


$42 StuKELEY’s Paleographia Sacra, Or, 


was ufing the form of a crofs, holding their arms acrofs, from 
fome moft antient prophetic notice of that tree, which was to 
be falutary to:all mankind.’ 


O the mighty working power, the chymical force and pro- 
fundity of antient erudition! What critic verfed in mere mo- 
dern lore fhould ever have dreamed that the crofs-armed Druids 
exhibited a fymbol of the erofs of Chrift? This—this, .O 
mighty Stukeleius ! was referved for thee! verily I am in rap- 
tures, my learned friend, in raptures with thy difcovery !— 
Permit me then to add a fimilar obfervation, which, 1 ween, 
is as peculiarly mine own, as that is thine. 


It hath been a, cuftom, if I do rightly opine, time out of 
mind, for Taylors to fit crofs-legged at their labour ; and as it 


is moft plain that there were Taylors before the zra of Chrif- 


tianity, I do infer that their fitting in that pofture was ‘ from 
fome moft antient prophetic notice of that tree, which was to 
be falutary to all mankind !’ Agreeable unto this my conjecture, 
there is an antient tradition, ftill alive in the North of Eng- 
land, that St. Peter was a Taylor, and the Pleiades are called 


&t. Peter’s yardwafd. 


-$tukeleius hath, inlike manner, another obfervation concern- 
ing the Mifletoe, not lefs curious than the former. It is, faith 
he, fymbolic of the Meffiah, and of Chriftianity; for as the 
Mifletoe is ingrafted, or inoculated upon the oak, fo was 
This is indeed a right 
rare obfervation, and, agreeably thereunto, I do opine, that 
pear-trees, plumb-trees, apple-trees, &zc. are fymbolical of the 





‘different Sets of Chriftianity; for as they will flourifh and 


germinate, when ingrafted into alien ftocks, fo have thofe fe- 
veral Sects germinated and flourifhed. 


It is full forely to be Jamented that the greateft-genius, and | 
the profoundeft erudition will oftentimes nod, and miftake their 


‘aim. Thus hath the moft learned Stukeleius done, when he 


obferveth that the word Zafer is derived from A/arte, the mo- 
ther of Adonis. Right well do I know that this word is derived 
from the Saxon eaytne, which fignifieth eafting, or turning 
towards the Eaft, it having been an antient cuftom on the 
morning of that day. 


¢ It is, moreover, much to be lamented faith Stukeleius, that 
the Devil’s craft, or human weaknefs fhould turn into fables, thofe 
facred notices of the Meffiah’s fufferings which go under the 
names of Hyacinthus, Anemonie, Adonis, &c.’—Alas ! alas ! 


.the Devil is crafty indeed; and mankind are-weak, very weak ! 


The Doétor hath full forely toiled in heating, his etynolog 
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cal Alembic to account for the derivation of fox-gloves—but he 
wifely hath recourfe ta his Druids on this, as on every other 
occafion. * Fox! faith he, why i it muft come from the Druids, 
Fees, Fairies, Folkes, Pope Mi.’ Ay, ay, very plain, — 
plain—Fees, Fairies, Folkes, Fox! There it is. 


The following focial fentence, in the Dosctor’s fecond vege- 


table. Sermon, truly delighteth me; it giveth me,.as Dr. Brett 
faith, akind of rejuvenefcence : 


‘We may obferve the Botanifts, who are great lovers of na- 
ture and its dictates, even by profeffion, fhew a very particular 
regard to the fair-fex ; to thofe /ofr and tender Obj7 ts, the laft 
and moft comp!: at work of the.great Author of beauty, toin- 
duce us to the happieft, the focial life; for continuance of the 
world, for enjoying the blifs he has here deftined us to; for it 
is nc Xt good f for man to be alone.’ ...... 5 4 9 


Euge! Euge ! my learned friend ! 1 all your true Botanifts do 
love a pretty damfel ; as a filly modern fong faith, they il love a 
pretty girl under the rofe. And, verily, why tho uld they not ? 
‘why fhould they not, as-you right well: exprefs’ it; do theit 
endeavours * for the continuance of the. world,’ and ‘enjoy 
that blifs, that /oft and tender blifs to which they were deftined ? 
good do€trine, good doétrine this ! 


Yes, yes Doctor, your Botanifts all love a feemly damfel, ‘as 
you obferve, from the many names they give to Plants, &c ; vile 
licet, § Lady’s Fingers, Lady's Traces, Lady’s Linen, Venti? 
Glats, Venus’ Bafon, Maiden Herb, Maiden Hair, Adonis’ 
Flower, Narciffus, Virgin’s Bower, ° Lady’s Bed-ftraw, Lady’s 
Slipper, Lady’s. Hair, Lady’s Comb, Lady’s Gloves, say's 
Laces, Lady’s Mantle, &c. 


Certes, this isa moft deleétable and right entertaining Ser+ 
mon. ‘ It -calleth up in the mind that foul and {pirit of the 
world, upon which the world fubfifts.’ . 


Towards the'conclufion of this difcourfe, the learned Writer 
telleth us of a moft wonderful thing that did happen in his 
country of Lincolnfhire, concerning fome Antidiluvian Muf- 
tard-Seed; which, when the fen-ditches are fcoured, doth 
{pring forth as naturally from the earth thrown out, as it ‘would 
have done, had it ‘been fown there * — That therefore, it muft 
have been buried in thofe ditches by the Noachian flood, and that 
it is confequently a fymbol. of the Refurreétion of the human 
‘’body.~—Who doth not fee that thefe inferences are moft truly 
ingenious, ‘and the mye of ‘a right fertile invention ? 


- We entertain not the leaf doubt concerning the truth of this, 
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As 













As I do entertain the greateft reverence for the fupreme caufé 
of all things, I eannot ‘forbear thinking that my learned friend 
hath occafionally made’ tod free “with him, when he calleth 
him a good workman, a good gardener, &c. Such expreffions 
appear unto me'too degradings - nD oe oe 
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) ' At the end of the third vegetable Sermon, which feemeth 
unto me the moft fober and na” rational of the thiee, the learn- 
i, ed Doétor hath placed the motto affixed to his houfe at Kentifh« 
la Town: | - ota. ehinstod risido 
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difcourfes, :as‘on the front of the Doétor’s Kentifh-Town- 
retirement ;-for little, alas, of the /ene.otium is to be found ih 

. loco ufque adeo minimé chfcuro that. Kentifh-‘Town, or as the learn- 
ed antiquary doth write it, Cantlows-Town. But what of- 
fendeth me moft, is the miftake abovementioned of Chyndonax 
for Hinderax—A miftake which I truft the Do&or will take 
care to rectify—otherwife I fhould not have laboured fo earneft- 
Jy. to convince him thereof. 


; 
| r ‘This motto hath, in truth, as much propriety at the end of thefe 


* Inow proceed unto the fourth article in this publication, 
WY entitled Co/mogonia, the era of the Creation, “at the vernal 
” equinox. reg! 


‘Herein it is moft learnedly and moft curioufly difputed whe- 

ther the moon was, or was not created at full. Now, faith 

Stukeleius,. if: the moon was at: full, when created, it was in 

the fixth day of its wain when Adam was created; confe 

quently it ‘might make him.apprehend it was going to vanifh, 

: inftead of marking out a day of feftivity.’ Certes. every one 
mutt be ftruck with the force of this reafoning.. Had the moon 
| appeared at firft unto Adam like a portion of a.cheefe, from 
which every day cut away fomething, he might full furely ap- 
prehend that it would, at the laft, leave him in: the lurch 


a 








But fuppofing it apparently to increafe upon his hands. until it 
arrived at full, and that it,.afterwards decreafed, then—why, 
perdie, one cannot well arede what he might think then. 


In this article the learned antiquary- hath’ like wife afismed, 
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after Dr. Woodward and others, that the Noachian deluge 
commenced about the middle of May. Truly I objeé not 
to this fuppofition, but I am full ‘férely apprehehfive for the 
Doétor’s Lincolnfhire Muftard-Seed, which, to be fure, could 
not be ripe at that time; and, of due courfe; could not be 
buried in the earth in a ftate of perfection, or in any capacity 
of future germination, by the deluge.—It is true, what the 
Author obferveth, that to be certain and peremptory, we muft 
leave to the knowlege of angels; yet can I not forbear to la- 
ment that fo fine an inferential argument in favour of the ge- 
neral refurrection is by this unlucky ftroke overthrown —One 
falvo,. however, doth ftill remain, and I congratulate my 
learned friend thereon—We may right eafily fuppofe, that near 
the fen-ditches in that county lived fome frugal ancient dame, 
who had a bag of choice Muftard-Seed in referve at the ver 
time when the deluge happened ; that the bag being thereby tofled 
about, amongft the reft of her houfhold tuff, had been burft, 
or the ftring thereof cut, poflibly by the fharp edge of 4 hack- 
ing-knife, or a frying-pan, and. that the feed, being {cattered 
about, was received deep within the porous parts of the earth, 
and therelay buried, through a multitude of ages, 


In the fifth difcourfe, entitled -Balaam Druid, the Author 
doth unhappily return to his former delirium. The fubje& of 
Druidifm quite fubverteth his fober intellect: and fo attached 
is he unto thefe demons of the woods, that he may in a moft 
unfortunate fenfe be deemed an heart of oak. Hear what he 
faith : 


¢ Chryfes, Prieft of Apollo, curfed the Greeks in Homer, 


_ and ap fell upon them. Obferve we, our Druids, being 


pariarcMar Priefts, were pofleffed of the fame power. They 
came from Balaam’s country. And Balaam himfelf may pro- 
perly be called a Druid; a Perfian J@agus. Such were..the 
ris Toe Magi, that vifited our Saviour, an infant. Al] had the 
fpirit of prophecy, the power of beriediction, and. maledic- 
tion. 


‘ Balaam bore a ftaff, fo Ejijah, fo Elifha, fo our Druids. 
Elifha a leathern girdle, Samuel a mantle, as cuftemary, all 


Prophets, Priefts, Druids. 


¢ Balaam was a Druid of eminence, an Arch-Druid ; as we 
in modern terms may fay a Bifhop, or Arch-Bifhop.’. 


I am full forely inclined to fufpe& that my learned friend, 
like. unto atrue Virtuofo, hath pilfered a little from one of his 
brethren ; when he compareth Druids and Arch-Druids to Bi- 
fhops and Arch-Bifhops.. The Writer I fpeak of is Jofephus 
Vou. XXIX. Na Mil- 
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Miilerus, Author of a learned treatife ce jocis; wherein he 
waggifhly obferveth that there is the fame difference between a 
Dryad and a Hamadryad, as between a Bifhop and an Arch- 
Bifhop. : 


I now enter. with the profound Writer upon his fixth dif- 
courfe, the fubject of which is, the Sabbath and matrimony, the 
primary laws of the Creation. Touching the firft of thefe, he 
telleth us that * The man who difregards the Sabbath, plainly 
declares himfelf but a by-b/ow of the Creation.” Now if every 
man who difregarded the Sabbath be, as this Author declareth, 
a by-blow, (which is a vulgar term fora natural child, or 
baftard) mercy on my mother! what a multitude of harlots 
muft there be in this finful world ! 


In the eighth difcourfe, entitled Hefcol (which Hefcol muft, 
according to Stukeleius, be the Hercules of the Heathens, 
both words beginning with the fame letter) in this difcourfe, J 
fay, many profound difcoveries are made, and much is advanc- 
ed in favour of the ancient cuftom of concubinage. With amaze- 
ment do I, even I Martinus ScriBLeRus, look upon my 
friend’s erudition, when he bringeth the clear, and certain 
proof of his own ip/e dixit, that the Cornifh, Irify Manks; 
Erfk, Highland Scots, and Welfh, were all defcended from 
Abraham and Keturah. , 


Great is the power of antient erudition ; but the followin 
difcovery, I ween, is ftill more wonderful. The Author’s 
words are thefe.. * Though Sarah was paft child-bearing, her 
hufband plainly was not.’ How! then did Abraham bear children, 
when Sarah had done bearing! Verily my pen falleth from my 
hand through utter aftonifhment ! 

| ba, 


Occonomical and medical Obfervations, in two Parts; from the Year 








1758 to the Year 1763 inclufive. Tending to the improvement of 


military Hofpitals, and to the Cure of Cam Difeafes. To which 
1s fubjoined an Appendix, containing a curious Account of the Cli- 
mate and Difeafes of Africa, upon the great River Senegal, and 
farther up than the Ifland of Senegal. Ina Letter from Mr. 
Boone, Praétitioner in Phyfic to that Garrifon, for three Years. 
By Richard Brocklefby, Phyfician to the Army, Fellow of 
the College of Phyficians, and of the Royal Socicty at Lon- 
don. 8vo.5s. Becket and de Hondt. 


y FLE firft part of this treatife chiefly confifts of the CEco- 
nomical Obfervations propofed by our Author. And as 


he aflures us, * that General Draper. put the confiderations, 
! (which 
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(which Dr. Brocklefby had drawn up, on this fubject, four years 
paft, at the defire of fome officers) rigidly to the proof in his 
two months paflage from Madrafs, on the memorable expedi- 
tion againft Manila, and found them anfwer exceedingly well,’ 
we fhall tranfcribe them, as a fpecimen of this firft part, and 
certainly not the leaft important one; fince the regulation and 
ordering, of land-forces, in military tranfports, may, in a moft 
material degree, affect the event of. the expedition. We fhall 
only juft premife to thefe confiderations, that Dr. B. profefles 
* this firft partto be merely popular, or in a good degree com- 
prehenfible to Readers of every capacity.’ 


‘In all embarkations of land-forces, thefe hints, among 
others, are neceflary to be obferved: 


© The quantity of tonnage of fhipping fhould always be larger 
in fummer than in winter; in hot climates, than in colder: 
fo far, that the leaft proportion of room, deftined for troops 
who are to be a month on board, fhould not fall fhort of one 
ton and three-fourths, per man; a longer voyage fhould 
have at leaft two tons, to two three-fourths allotted; and, by 
this method, fo many lives would be faved to the public, as 
would amply repay the government their extra-expences for this 
inftance of their care and humanity. 


© Whilft troops are on board, the greateft imaginable care 
fhould be taken, to keep all places between decks, under the 
hold, near the bread-room, and Captain’s ftore-room, perfeét- 
ly clean, and continually well aired. Ventilators, above all 
other expedients, would certainly beft anfwer this laft neceflary 
intention; but, in their abfence, the fhips, by contraéct, fhould 
be obliged to furnifh air-fails, which, the officer in each, com- 
manding on board, fhould fee ufed at three or four ftated pe- 
—_ through each day, and the foldiers themfelves fhould work 
t . 


‘ A ftanding order from the General fhould be renewed often, 
and thereby enforced, to wafh, fcrape, and frequently every 
day to fweep, all places in the hold, and near the births of the 


men. 


‘The hammocks ought to be daily carried up on deck ; in 
fair weather they fhould be expofed all day long, and opened 
fometimes to the fannings of the wind: great care, however, 
fhould be taken to avoid wetting them; few things are more 
prejudicial than dampnefs of bed-cloaths, and all fuperfluous 
humidity between decks; therefore, fumigating the fhip fre- 
quently, promifes confiderable advantage, by putting a heated 


iron into a veflel filled with tar or pitch, in fuch manner, that 
N 2 the 
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the fame fhould be all refolved into hot fteams, which may 
correct the redundant bad moilture. 


‘ No place between decks fhould be wetted after fun-fet; the 
births then begin to be crowded, the current of air is obftruét- 
ed, and the humid air is like a warm relaxing bath of the worft 
fort to the men, being replete with unwholefome moift efluvia. 


‘ The troops fhould be muftered upon deck three times ever 
day, at Jeaft, in cold weather, and four times in hot; they 
fhould anfwer, at roll-calling, perfonally upon deck, and, at 
{tated intervals, fhould be compelled to ftay there a full hour 
each time, with awnings always provided to_ protect them from 
‘the fun-beams ftriking dire@ly on them: During this hour they 
fhould walk brifkly, fometimes climb ropes, pump the hip, 
cudgel, dance, and exercife themfelves in all poffible ways, as 
much as ever the nature of their fituation will permit. This 
will employ their minds, and, in fome meafure, keep them 
from the mifery of having nothing to do, which caufes many di- 
{tempers in low as well as in high life: by obferving this falu- 
tary practice, likewife, a current of better air pafles through 
the vacant {paces between decks, and thus they may be effec- 
tually purged from offenfive fteams; it fhould never, there- 
fore, through any pretext whatever, be neglected. 


‘ The quantity and quality of falt meat is, for the moft part, 
too grofs and hard of digeition, to be fubdued by the ordinary 
powers of the ftomach and bowels, without the aid of much ex- 
ercife ; nay, even with all poffible care, feamen themfelves are 
opprefled with indigeltion: for this reafon, in the navy, an 
allowance of frefh meats and vegetables is ordered for all King’s 
fhips whilft in port ; and the falted hard food is with-held until 
they put to fea, and are under the neceflity to ufe it in abfence 
of better. A like indulgence of frefh meats would certainly 
be as beneficial to foldiers, on board tranfports in harbour, 
and fhould as certainly be granted, as often as it becomes prac- 
ticable. : 


It is my opinion, that, as the time approaches for the men 
to enter into a hot climate, their diet fhould, by pofitive infti- 
tutions, be varied from what is ufual at land, or in the chan- 
nel fervice. Inftinét has taught the natives, between the tro- 
pics and in all hot climes, to live chiefly on vegetable diet, and 
jubacid fruits; wherefore, devouring large quantities of flefh 
meats, and ufing the fame hard indigeftible food, as might pafs 
off in cold weather, or more northerly regions, muft alone have 
proved a caufe of the deftruction of many Englifh lives. I re- 


commend, therefore, for trial in hot climates, that the men on 
I boasd. 
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board fhould not have falt meat of any kind above once or 


twice a week, beef and pork alternately ; every other fpecies of 
allowance fhould be provided in much greater abundance, than 
is commonly done for fea voyages. By thus regulating the 
diet of foldiers, navigating in hot regions, I apprehend, many 
of the ordinary mifchiefs attending the conftant ufe of putre- 
{cent falted meats would be prevented. : 


‘ Laftly, the greateft attention of the commanding officer is 
requifite to enforce fobriety beyond every other regulation. In- 
temperance inthis matter alone, particularly in hot countries, 
will be fure to carry off great numbers, wherever the men are 
not moft minutely watched, and feverely prohibited the leaft 
excefs in fpirituous liquors: And as the foldier will practice 
every trick of cunning to elude the vigilance of his officer, ‘in 
order to fatisfy his vitiated defires of thefe intoxicating poifons ; 
fo no care or pains are too great, by the moft rigorous orders, 
to prevent fuch abufes; the fevereft difcipline, in this cafe, 
becomes an act of the greateft and moft exemplary humanity.’ 


Immediately after thefe confiderations, Dr. B. gives his fen- 
timents on the utility of barracks, for the better health and 
difcipline of land-forces, in preference to the method of billet- 
ting them in public houfes. 


In the fecond part, containing medical Obfervations on mi- 
litary difeafes, this Gentleman treats of the cough ; the acute 
rheumatifm ; erifipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire; the fimple in- 
flamnfatory fever, and inflammatory fore throat of foldiers; 
the pleurify and peripneumony. Under the fection on autum- 
nal difeafes, he includes the autumnal bilious fever, and the 
dyfenteric fever, in which it fometimes terminated: he treats 
next of the petechial, or gaol fever; and immediately after, on 
the {mall pox, referring his Reader to what Dr. Mead has pub- 
lifhed on the meafles. It feemed a little remarkable to us, that 
on the article of a cough, in which the elixir paregoricum, 
after proper evacuations, if indicated, has proved fo frequently 
ferviceable, that it fhould never be directed; while it is fo li- 
berally prefcribed in the acute rheumatifn; in which difeafe 
fome reputable medical Writers have doubted of the propriety 
of opiates, and inculcated the cautious ufe of them. We con- 
fefs the exhibition of ten drams, or 600 gr. of nitre, daily, 
to rheumatics, was new to eurfelves; but the Dr. appeals to 
experience, which we haveno inclination to oppefe. His con- 
jecture, in his detail of the gaol fever, ‘ that perhaps the keep- 
ing patients extremely hot, and fometimes nearly. fuffocated, 
in acute difeafes, might be owing to the practice found necef- 
fary in the Sudor Anglicus, in which the difeafe was certainly 

‘ N n3 mortal, 
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mortal, if the fick were much interrupted in their propenfity to 
fweat for twenty four hours continually..——This conjeéture, 
we confefs, appeared to us well imagined, and not impro- 


bable. 


Under the general title of chronic difeafes, Dr. B. treats of 
vernal and autumnal intermittents, and, of one of their con- 
fequences, ague cakes ; of a jaundice ; of adropfy ; of worms ; 
of the fcurvy, and the venereal difeafe. We chufe to refer the 
Readers, for whom our Author principally calculated his work, 
to the detail and difcuffion of all thete difeafes in the book it- 
felf; after fhewing his defign in it, from part of his own con- 
clufion. 





‘ Ere I concludethis work, it is neceflary to admonifh the 
inexperienced military practitioner, that although a confiderable 
variety of diforders are treated of in the foregoing pages, yet 
this tract is not offered, as if all that fhould be known in each 
were fet forth here; nor are things placed, in every inftance, 
in that juft order, which fyftematic Writers are neceffarily ob- 
lized to obferve. Agreeable to what I once before hinted, I 
penned thefe obfervations and remarks only as hints that oc- 
curred, for thofe who may not be farther advanced in the 
practice of medicine among foldiers: My chief aim alfo has 
been, to mark /frongly the moft effential, and fuch practices 
particularly, as are beft adapted to military life.’ : 


This learned phyfician informs us immediately after, how 
much higher he could have polifhed his work, faying: ‘ Or- 
naments of art, embellifhments of erudition, or of fcience, are 
purpofely omitted, to give place for more ufeful inftructions.’ 
Doubtlefs in a treatife, which difclaims amufement, and which 
is converfant on the cure of difeafes, fuch ornaments may very 
confiftently be omitted ; and whenever they are introduced, it 
ought to be with manifeft pertinence and moderation. It had 
been full as well, however, to have likewife omitted a few 
blemifhes in idiom, and a little hardnefs of expreffion, which 
occur here and there: fuch as, ‘ the rate of method,’ p. 2. 
‘the variety of nature mocks at the narrow limits,’ p. 169— 
© various other diforders into which intermitting fevers termi- 
nate,’ p. 250. The following inaccuracy fhould be reétified 
in any fubfequent edition—* Noone can well conceive, before 
trial, how far the lenient virtues of opium corre&t, and are 
eorrected, by the ftimulus of ipecacoanha:’ p. 191. Now Dr. B. 
could not intend that the lenient virtues of opium fhould be cor- 
rected, but its over-relaxing and enervating confequences, which 
expreflion, or fome other of the fame import, is neceflary to 
fignify what he certainly meant. A few more fuch little = 
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fights might be referred to; but we fhould confider, that the 
Graces, as well as the Mufes, will naturally fly from the din of 
war, the carnage of battles, and the gloom and contagion of ho- 
{pitals. 

The defcription of the Ifland of Senegal, and its phyfical 
conftitution and temperament, in the Appendix, by Mr. Boone, 
is fenfible, and as entertaining as a juft defcription of fuch an 
unhealthy fituation can be. 


a 
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Droit Le Roi: Or, the Rights and Prerogatives of th: Imperial 
Crown of Great Britain. By a Member of the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn 8vo; 2s. 6d. Griffin. 


HE extraordinary Author of this Treatife is the firft, we 
believe, fince the Revolution, who has dared openly to 
affert and vindicate the flavifh and abfurd principles, which 
were heretofore advanced by the fervile advocates of arbitrar 
power. Happily, however, the weaknefs of his ability defeats 
the malice of his intentions. Though he makes a great pa- 
rade of reading, and talks boldly of the ignorance of others, 
yet at the fame time he only labours to expofe his own. In the 
introduction he attempts to give a definition of the common 
law, and after having told us, on the authority of St. Germain 
and Lord Coke, * that it confifts of general Cu/ffoms ... that it 
is not only grounded upon reafon, but is the perfection of rea- 
fon, &c.’ He concludes, with great content, that he has been 
very explicit in defcribing what the common law is. His read- 
ers, probably, however, will not think this very explicit ; and 
we are perfuaded that they would have been much better fatis- 
fied with Lord Hale’s account of this matter, in his Aifory of 
the Common Law of England; to which we refer them. 


In the opening of the treatife, he thus defcribes what he calls 
the Autocratorical power and dominion appertaining to the 
Kings of England.—* It is the exempt, ab/olute and independent 
power, the fupreme dignity of England, that acknowlegeth no 
fuperior, but God Almighty; not to be divided, communi- 
cated, nor transferred to any perfon whatfoever.” Out of this 
defcription, he deduces thefe four maxims : 


1. That the Kings of England did never de jure acknowlege 
any fuperior here on earth, either in church or ftate. 

2. That the fovereignty of England is indivifible, 

3- That the regality of this realm is uncommunicable. 


4. That the royalty of England is unalienable. 
| Nn 4 Thefe 
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Thefe four deductions he attempts to prove by feveral autho- 
ritics. “Ihe frrft he endeavours to fupport, by citing feveral old 
ftatutes, which in truth were made with no other view than to 
affert the independence of the Crown againft the Pope. He 
likewife quotes the Doors of the imperial law, who hold 
Quod folus princeps, qui oft Monarcha et Imperator in Regno fuo, ex 
plenitudine potefiatis, peteft creare Comitem Palatinum. And be- 
caufe the Kings of England have made Counties Palatine, he 
therefore concludes that the King of England is ab/olute.’ 


But what of all this? If he only means to fhew that the 
Crown of England is not feudal, or in any fhape dependent on 
any foreign Potentate, either fpiritual or temporal, he has 
taken a great deal of pains, which he might well have fpared, in 
proving what no man doubts. But if he would infer from all 


this, that Kings, in our conftitution, are not accountable to. 


their people; that, as he afterwards exprefles himfelf, * no 
man may prefume to difpute of what the King does, much lefs 
to refift him ;’"—that Kings are free ‘from the coercion hu- 
man, or any human coactive power, to punifh, cenfure or de- 
throne them ;’— that Kings reign by a higher than any human 
Jaw,’ then we are bold to deny his conclufions. 


It is in vain to cite the jargon of the law books, and to tell us 
that the King is * God's Vicar on Earth,—God’s Lieutenant ;’— 
That he is /ub nallo, nifi tantum fub Deo.’—1 his might pafs cur- 
rent in the Days of Braéton, Fleta, and Lord Coke; but there 
is more good fenfe in one page of honeft Sidney, than in all the 
lawyers who ever wrote on the fubje&t ; and he will tell us, that 
«© All juft magiftratical power is from the people :’—That ‘* the 
mifchicfs fuffered from wicked Kings are fuch, as render it both 
reafonable and juft for all nations that have virtue and power, to 
exert both in repelling them.” ‘That ‘* the people for whom, 
and by whom the Mapiftrate is created, can only judge whether 
he rightly performs his office or not.” — But we have no need to 
have recourfe to authority for the eftablifhment of thefe prin- 
ciples : they are fuch as common-fen{e fuggefts to every liberal, 
unprejudiced mindand they are thofe, we will add, on which 
the glorious revolution itfelf was evidently founded. ‘To what 
purpofe is Afagna Charta and the Bill of Rights, if Kings are 
above human coercton, and may violate the Jaws with impu- 


nity? Where, in fuch cafe, would be the difference between 
a Britifh Monarch, and a Turkifh Sultan ? 


It may feem aftonifhing that any one fhould, in thefe days, 
have the impudence and abfurdity to revive the fenfelefs and 
exploded do&tine of Divine Right and Non-refiftance ;— a 


dcétrine which tends tacitly to condemn thofe glorious Patriots 
who 
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who refcued us from bondage under the Stewart family, and, 


reftored us to liberty under the Brunfwick race. 


In fupport of his fecond deduétion, he advances principles no. 
lefs dangerous and deteftable. Under this head, he aims at be- 
ing logical ; but his logic is not the parent of precifion, ‘but of 
perplexity. He endeavours to prove, that there can be no fuch 
thing as Mixtum Imperium.—-< By a mixt monaréhy,’ fays he, 
‘ nothing but this pofition can reafonably be undetftood,. that: 
it is not Tauta(srea or Mavleans wevaeyia, in which the will: 
of the Prince publicly known, gives the law, Qmadcyngue Prin- 
cipi placet, legis habet vigorem; but BaCirna xala,ygupy, 2 go-, 
vernment not arbitrary, but reftrained by pofitive conttitutions, 
in which a Prince hath limited himfelf.by promife or oath, not, 
to exercife full power. This Grant is of force,.* becaufe any 
man may, either totally refign, or diminifh his rights by cove-: 
nant. Hence it is, that in monarchies all Kings have fupreme 
power, though they have not all the fame Fure Regaha, their, 
prerogatives are larger or narrower according to their particular 
Grants. For example, our Kings have retained to. themfelves: 
the rights of coining money, making great officers, beftowing 
honours, as Dukedoms, Baronies, Knighthoods, &c. pardon-. 
ing all offences againft the Crown, making war and peace, 
fending ambafladors to negociate with foreign ftates, &c. and 
they have re/frained themfelves from the ufe of that power, which 
makes new laws, and repeals old, without the confent.of the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament, as likewife from raifing 
money on the fubject, without their confent.’ 


This is the very language which was held by the odious ad- 
vocates for the arbitrary dominion of the unfortunate Charles.. 
They maintained, that the rights and privileges of the people all 
flowed originally from the grant and indulgence of the Crown, 
whereas the reverfe is manifeftly true. It is no wonder that a 
writer of thefe principles fhould quote the authority of Filmer :— 
Filmer and he are indeed fit illuftrators of each other: and it 
is to be wifhed that all fuch abie& fpirits, who, like the Ca- 
padocians, beg to be flaves, were doomed to herd together. 


As to his third maxim, that * the Regality of this realm is un- 
communicable,’ it needed no proof; and he might have fpared 
his learned authorities. His fourth deduction likewife, That * the 
Royalty of England is unalienable,’ will not be difputed; but 
under this head, he has dared to ftart doubts, and to ufe argu- 


* Of what force is it, if Kings are only left to the obligation of the 
Jaw of God, and are free from human coercion? Why may not,the go- 
vernment, as to the people, as well be arbitrary ? For though the King 
is bound before God to keep his oath, what remedy have-they, if he is 
impious enough to vseak it? 
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ments which are moft abfurd and horrid. After having main- 
tained that no King of England can any way difpote of his 
kingdom in prejudice to the next heir in blood, he adds, * But 
whether an act of parliament may exclude the fucceffion in blood, 
is the greateft queftion. And we for our parts have ftatutes that 
make it treafon to deny it, but never otherwife made than only 
for fear or flattery of the prefent Prince, and never obferved: in 
, the civil war between the two houfes of York and Lancafter, 
how many ftatutes have been made to the dif-inherifon of the 
title of York, and all vanifhed in fmoke !’ 


If we take this fentence according to its grammatical conftruc- 
tion, it is ddwnright nonfenfe; if we receive it in the fenfe which 
the Writer'‘ptobably intended, it leads to conclufions which 
common fenfe difowns, and which the conftitution condemns, 
under the fevereft of all penalties. But not content with ftart- 
ing this traiterous query, he cites a ftrange authority to prove, 
That, Fura fanguinis nullo jure civili dirimi poffunt ; and that 
© regal right and inheritance muft of neceffity be from the law 
of nature.’ And at length concludes, ‘ that the defcent of the 
Crown cannot, de jure, be impeached in the right line.’ 


Had this Writer, who affeéts an acquaintance with the civil 
lawyers, confulted them upon this occafion, he would have 
found that they diftinguifh between the right of blood and the 
right of inheritance. According to the Roman law, heres ef 
momen juris; filius nomen natura. And this difference is, in 
truth, adopted by the law of England. Befides, the word In- 
heritance is a technical term, and the right of inheriting cannot 
be from the law of nature, but is evidently eftablifhed by fo- 
ciety. The Writer’s inference that * The defcent of the Crown 
cannot (of right) be impeached in the right line,’ is fo repug- 
nant to the practice of antient and late times, and fo contrary 
to the exprefs declarations of the legiflature, that he muft have 
more than common confidence, who could venture to advance 
it. What right can be ftronger than a right conferred by the 
fuffrages of a free people, for the common good? This is the 
juft end of all government, and not the intereft of the gover- 
nors ; confequently the defcent of the Crown is not to be de- 
termined by the rules of inheritances, which are for the bene- 
fit of the poffeflor only. The people, therefore, have not onl 
a right to prefcribe the terms on which they will receive their 
governors, but likewife to inftitute new regulations, whenever, 
from a change of circumftances, the public good fhall render 
them neceffary ; — and this right has been actually exercifed in 
this kingdom ; particularly with regard to the defcent of the 
crown, which formerly was without limitation, but the people 
feeling’ the inconvenience of a popifh governor, under. fames the 
Second, wifely limited the defcent to Protc/fant Keirs. 7 
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Having endeavoured to eftablifh the foregoing deductions on 
the principles of abfolute power, he proceeds, in the next place, 
to treat of the particular prerogatives of the crown of England. 
It would lead us greatly beyond our limits to follow him thro’ 
each, more efpecially as the fubjec&t would probably prove very 
dry and unentertaining to the greater part of our "Sant It 


will be fufficient to acquaint them, that he enumerates thirty-, 


four prerogatives belonging to the crown, and gives the moft 
partial defcription of each, in order to advance the prerogative 
to an arbitrary extent. 


Thus he afferts that the King has the fole difpofal of the 
militia; and to prove this, among other authorities, he cites the 
ftatutes of Charles the Second, but takes no notice of the late 
militia acts, which have circumfcribed the power of the Crown 
in this refpect. In like manner, he attempts to maintain the 
King’s difpenfing power. And Jaftly, ventures to affirm, that 
‘ To a thing which may be of profit to the common people, 
the King can charge them without aflent of the Commons.’ In 
fhort, under the fanétion of obfolete and exploded authorities, 
and fometimes without any authority whatever, he endeavours 
to wind up the Prerogative to the higheft pitch of pre-eminence, 
without regarding fubfequent regulations and provifions, where- 
by the bounds of thefe pretended Prerogatives are afcertained 
and limited. So that this treatife, inftead of inftrudting, can 
only ferve to miflead the Reader :. and we are forry that truth 
compels us to declare that, in our judgment, the Author does 
not appear in the light either of a good writer, a good lawyer, 
or a good citizen. 


We cannot conclude this Article without obferving that this, 
and other pieces which have lately appeared in derogation of 
public liberty, are probably occafioned by that feditious {pirit 
which, with indifcriminate licence, has libelled every a&t of 
government, and carried its infults even to the throne. 
This has excited officious zealots to run the other extreme, and 


;aim at the deftruction of liberty itfelf. Such are the fatal confe- 


quences of licentious pens, which, if they are longer tolerated, 
will compel the public itfelf to petition for a reftraint of the 
prefs: for who can call himfelf free, while the little foibles of 
his own life are liable to be exaggerated, while the frailties even 
of his family and friends are imputed as reproaches to him, and 
are blazoned abroad by every one who dares to be abufive? 
Yet there are men fo weak and inconfiderate, fo enamoured of 
the talent of defamation, that they applaud thefe retailers of 
perfonal and private fcandal, as lovers of their country, and the 
champions of liberty ; whereas if thefe fhallow admirers had but 
the leaft difcernment, they would perceive that ne, were the 
moft dangerous ‘nemies to public freedom, by affording the 
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government, under the colour-of punifhing their licentioufnefs, 
a plaufible pretence of reftraining that liberty, on which every 
other privilege depends. Univerfal anarchy, or abfolute do- 
minion, muft be the end of fuch flagrant abufe. 





The Redemption: a Munody. By Mr. Scott, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Wilfon and Fell. 


OWEVER neceffary it might be, for a difplay of erudi- 

tion, to exhibit fome old Greek fragment by way of 

motto, it muft be owned that the Author has been very unfor- 

tunate in the choice of that which: he has prefixed to this Poem : 
for old Meander recommends the worfhip of one God, 


MONON 





Ayadav TOLBTWY EVCETNV, Mab thsooa. 


but Mr. Scott ftrenuoufly afferts the exiftence of Three. 


An Advertifement prefixed to the Poem begins thus: * The 


Reader need not be told that the following Poem was written 
for Seaton’s prize, and rejected.” But why eed not the Reader 
be told? Does Mr. Scott fuppofe his undertakings fo confe- 
guential, that every Reader of Poetry in his Majefty’s domi- 
nions muft needs have known that he wrote for Seaton’s prize ? 
No—Mr. Scott himfelf could not furely fuppofe that—and yet 
he muft have fuppofed it too, fince, otherwife, he could mean 
hothing by his * Reader need not be told.’ But a little fur- 
ther in the fame Advertifement, the Reader is told what, fup- 
pofing him to be already acquainted with the purpofe and the 
rejection of this Poem, he certainly need not have been told. 
* It is not, fays the Author, now publifhed as an appeal to 
the Public from the fentence of the judges ; but as it may afford 
half an hour’s innocent entertainment to the Reader.’ Now 
granting that the Public might have been good-natured ¢nough 
to believe that Mr. Scott had fet his Redemption before them only 
for their ENTERTAINMENT, he has totally overthrown his 
own apology by an oblique farcafm on the /y/lematic Poem of his 
Competitor: fo difficult is it in every cafe to conceal refent- 
ment, and to hide the glowing anger of a mortified {pirit ! 


We have already given our opinion of the Poem which car- 
ried the prize againft this; but we fhall not, as Mr. Scott, fays, 
appeal from the fentence of the judges, meaning only to give 


fuch an account of the Poem before us, ‘ as may afford half a 
minute’s innocent ENTERTAINMENT to the Reader.’ 


Inthe conclufion of the Advertifement, ‘ the poet’cal Read- 
er (i. e. the Reader of Poetry) is once rgsde° told that he 


4 need rot be teld that the metre is an imitation of that which 
Milton 
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Milton has ufed in his Lycidas.”. So much for the inconfiftent 
and tautological Advertifement. Let us now look out for the 
ENTERTAINMENT which we are promifed in the Poem. 


The fubje& propofed is 


REDreEMPTION’s wondrous Plan, 
And thy fad Sufferings, O my Gop, for Man, 


We fhall have no ¢ arguments pro and con” with Mr. Scott, 
and therefore will not difpute the pofibility of the Supreme 
Beino’s fuffering ; but certainly the Redeemer of the world 
would have been addrefled with more propriety in his human 
character, when his fufferings were mentioned, — ¢ Thy /u/- 
ferings, O my God,’ is an abfurdity in terms. 


Defcribing the Redeemer’s fufferings in the garden, the Au- 
thor thus exprefles himfelf: 








there from th’ abyfs profound 
Of blackeft hell, a ftream of horror flow’d, 


And overwhelm’d his pure and innocent foul. 


What idea can we form of a fream of horror ? Pure and inno- 
cent foul is fufficiently familiar indeed, for the phrafe is truly 
nutrician, and no old woman, fhrowding a dead infant, but pro- 
nounces the fame with the greateft pathos. 


Of right vile phrafe likewife is the following line, not to men- 
tion the indecorum of putting the Creature before the Creator : 


And feal’d anew the league ’twixt man and God. 


Page 7. we are told, that, on the night preceding the 
crucifixion, moaning fcreech-owls, {creaming bitterns, impe- 
tuous clouds, horrid roars, fhricking fpectres, unholy gholts, 
muttering demons, fiends of hell, and livid flames, did 
what dreadful effect did thefe terrific phenomena produce ?— 
They prevented the finging of the nightingale. ‘ How 
could fhe fing,’ fays the Author, in fuch a devilifh hul- 
labulloo? and really we are of his opinion, that the poor 
bird would have but an indifferent finging-time ; neverthelefs 
the Poet fhould have confidered the impropriety of introducing 
fuch mighty, and magnificent appearances, only to prevent the 
fong of a nightingale. He has certainly ufed his demons very 
ill, to draw ’em from 











th’ abyfs profound 
Of blackeft hell,— 


on fuch an infignificant errand. 
Nec Deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus. 


A little farther we are told that, on this fame dreadfut night 
Earth to the centre fhook, 
And univerfal nature guak¢ for fear, 
Samaend was near, 


Now 
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Now agreeably to this affected orthography, or rather hetero- 
graphy of guackt, which, with wafbt, and gan/t, and Jookt, feems 
to be of High Dutch extra€tion, we are of opinion that the 
two laft quoted verfes would run better thus : 


And all the ducks in nature guast for fear, 
As if their end was near. 


It is juftly objected to Milton, that, in his Paradife regained, 
he beggared the ftyie of his poetry, by adopting the literal and 
idiomaitical expreffions of the tranflated Scriprure: Mr. Scott has 
fallen into the fame error, according to the injudicious cuftom of 
imitating the defects as wel] as the beauties of an author, and 
has rendered fome paflages of his poem inferior to the ragged 
compofition of a Moravian hymn: 

O Father! O remove, 
If poffible, this cup ; yet not my will, 

But thine be done! O agonizing Love ! 
O Grace beyond compare ! 





The following verfes, written in the fame fpirit, are ridicu- 
loufly filly : 

On me their Shepherd, me thy wrath employ, 

But fpare thefe haplefs fheep, O Father, fpare ! 

Let me with agonies their grief atone, 

And all their fins, and all their forrows bear. 

What can be more egregioufly abfurd in a modern compoft- 
tion, than the fins of fheep ? and what.an old womanly figure 
do fuch allufions and expreffions as thefe make in Englith 
poetry ! 

Mild as a lamb to flaughter, like a fheep 

_ Before her fhearers dumb. 

But what can the Author mean by the Youth of Heaven in the 
following paflage ? Surely veterans would have been a more 
proper term for that heavenly hoft, whom the Almighty is fup- 
pofed to have created from eternity : 


Who led to war th’ embattled Seraphim, 
And all the Youth of Heaven. 


The adamantine Soul of a fpotle/s Lamb 1s fach an image as we 
never yet have met with, and may, poflibly, never meet with 
again: 

Yet, fpotlefs Lamb, tho’ now with wrath divine 
Thou feel'ft thy adamantine foul oppreft. 
Alas! poor Seaton! what miferable prize-fighters has thy 


Kiflinbury eftate excited in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and fixty three ! Ll 
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N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 
Dam, in what fenfe he gave 
names to every beaft, &c. 
298. 

Apvowson, in ecclefiaftical law, 
explained, 168. 

Atcastus, his boafting and de- 
feat defcribed, from Taffo, 323. 

ALLITER ATION, in poetry, curi- 
ous {pecimens of, 38. 

Améeica, how firft peopled, 491. 

Sermons preached there, 
17. Progrefs of the Gofpel in 
North-America, 18. Miffiona- 
ries there, ftrictures on their 
condu&, 19. 

Americans of Martinico, their 
temper, habits, and mannefs de- 
feribed, 528. 

Antients, their commerce and 
navigation, 507. Particularly 
with England, 509. 

ANNE, princefs, curious anecdotes 
of her behaviour, on the birth 
of the pretender, 260. 

* ABI1AN Tales commended, 62, 

3. 

Arcenson, Marquis de, his re- 
flections on French Hiftorians, 
52a. 

ArGILLAN, his animated fpeech 
over the body of Rinaldo, 256. 

ArisTOTLE, a conjecture of his 
controverted, 11. His cenfure 
of mufic, in its corrupt ftate, 89. 

Arnavup, Mr, his fermon at Ha- 
nau on the late peace, 399. . 

Armipa, her fine fpeech, from 
Taffo’s Jerufalem, 252. Beau- 
tiful defcription of her perfon, 
253. Her enchanted ifland, 
326. Her enchantments defeat- 


ed by Rinaldo, 332, 
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Arno’s Vale, fong of, with a 
Latin tranflation, 28. 

Arteries, methods of fupprefi- 
ing hemorrhages from, when 
divided, 179, 181. Of the li- 
gature of, direétions for, 180, 
Of aftringents, cauteries, cau- 
ftics, &c. 181. 

Arunpe., earl of, fent to the 
Tower, 416. Spirited proceed- 
ings of the houfe of lords on 
that occafion, 75. 

Arxins, Sir Robert, his admirable 
remarks relating to the king's 
guards, 247. 

Attraction, thoughts on, 499- 


B. 
Acon, lord, his liberal fenti- 
ments on the ufe of reafon 
in theological matters, 248. 
His character, 378. 

Batu, a religious one, — by 
the chriftians of Malabar, to 
amufe their archbifhop, 93. 

Baptism, Shandyan, 474. 

Barps, legiflative, of ancient 
Greece, 82. The firft fingers, 
aétors, and dancers, 87. Se- 
paration of thefe characters, 88, 
Gaulifh bards, account of, 91. 
Britifh, ib. Two modern ones 
in the Highlands of Scotland, 
g2, the note. 

Barrorp, Mr. his verfes on the 
peace, in the Cambridge coilec- 
tion, 42. 

BarTueremy, Abbe, his obferva- 
tions cn the antiquities of Italy, 
°78. 

cone am, Mr. his. letter con- 
cerning a remarkable Aurora 
Bercalis, 144. 
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Bates, Mr. his verfes in the Cam- 
bridge collection, on the peace, 


Batu-Waters, cures effected by, 
346, feq. ee 

Betta-dona, fatal effcéts of, to a 
family, on eating that plant, 

85. . 

en Scat ecclefiaftic, this term 
explained, 169. 

BenneT, Mr. his verfes in the 
Cambridge collection, in paceam, 

I. 

hie bifhop, memoirs of his 
life and writings, 314. 

BiocraPHy, a new and curious 
fpecies of, 78. 

Biaps, general remarks on their 
natural hiftory, 286. 

Bisnops, their office, duties, and 
fubordinations, 261. ‘Their par- 
Jiamentary connection and privi- 
leges, ib.—265. 

Biinpworm, bite of, not mor- 
tal, 140. 

Bocuer, }foan, a zealous fanatic, 
burat for her opinions, 449. 
Bortace, Mr. his account of an 
extraordinary agitation of the 
waters in Mount’s bay, 138. 
Of another remarkable agita- 
tion, and of two thunder ftorms, 

140. 

* nists, cenfured for calling 

plants, &c. by foreign names, 
14. 

eis of Eaft-India, account 
of, 301, 488. Their notion of 
the Supreme Being, and of the 
creation of the world, 489. 

Britiss Charity-fchool, on Cleric- 
enwell-green, account of, 479. 

Broom, ufeful, inftead of bark, 
for tanning leather, 483. 

Bust, a fuppoied antique one at 
Turin, Mr. Needham’s opinion 
of, 32. Mr. Montagu’s, 34. 
Abbe Winkleman’s, 35. 
Affemani’s, ib. 

~ 


AILLE, Abbe de la, his voy- 


age to the Cape of Good 
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Hope, 503. His account of the 
manner of taking elephants 
there, 504. Of the manners 
and cultoms of the Hottentots, 
505. 

Camobrince, Univerfity of, their 
fcandalous dependence on ‘the 
court, in the reign-of Charles I. 





415. 
in New England, fee 
Harvard College. 

Canpour, poetical altercation 
with, 135. Difclaimed by Mr. 
Churchill, 136. 

Canron, Mr. his remarks on 
Mr. Delaval’s eleétrical experi- 
ments, 141. His experiment 
to prove water not comprefiible, 
142. 

CanrwELt, Dr. his account of 
Daviel’s method of extracting 
cataracts, 146. . 

Cavenpisu, William, earl of De- 
vonfhire, his {pirited refiftance 
of the court, 215. His great 
character, 216. — 

Caytus, count de, his memoir on 
the art of encauttic painting, 517. 

Cervrainry and Probability, phi- 

_ lofophical remarks on, 49. 

Cuartes I. charaéterifed, 411, 
His imperious behaviour to the 

_ parliament,. 413. His cabinet 
council, the tools of his favou- 
rite Buckingham, 417. His fa- 
tal obilinacy, ib. | 

Il. feverely charaéter- 

_ Med, 402. 

Cuitpren, ftrange method of 
managing them in Holland, 51 
Mr. Ballexferd’s differtation on 
the. phyfical education of chil- 
dren recommended, id. 

Cun ese Infcription on a fuppofed 
antique buft, Needham’s re- 
marks on, 31, feq.  Contro- 
verted by Montagu, 34. Abbe 
Winkieman’s opinion of, 35. 
Their early and extenfive na- 
vigation contended for, 517. 
America known to them before 


the time Se 
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Curist, his pe: fonal charafter and 
example, recommended to Iq: 
tolerants, 134. 

Cueristian Tragedies on the coat 
of Coromandel,. 93. 

Cuumontou, author of the com- 
mentary on the Wedam, 4838. 
Extracts from. that commentary, 
489. Manufcript copy of, where 
preferved, 491, the note. 

Cuurcu-Authority, not to be im- 
plicitly obeyed, 121. 

» laws relating to the 
founding and ere¢ling of, 266 

CHurcHiLt, Mr. extraéts from 
his poetical Conference with a 
noble lord, 385. His pathetic 
retrofpe&t of his own fortune, 
386. Confeffion of his frailties, 
388. Avows his firm attach- 
ment to liberty and his fovereign, 
389. _ His poem, the Ghoft, b. 
iy. verfes quoted from, 396. 

Cuurcumen and Lawyers, jea- 
tous of each other, 161. 

Cicutrartia, or Fool’s Parfley,174. 

CivitizatTion of Mankind, na- 
tural confequences of, 5. . Par- 
ticularly with refpecét to their 
fongs, 82. Their poetry how 
improved, in procefs of time, 





Crairaurt, Mr. his memoir on 
the improvement of refrading 
telelcopes, 486. 

Criarenpon, Henry earl of, bio- 
graphical account of him, 194. 
His Letters, unimportance of, 
ib. His Diary recommended, 
ib. Cenfured, 166. Anecdotes 
from, 198. His account of the 
birth of the pretender, ib. His 
curious converfations with the 
princefs Anne on that fubjett, 
260. 

Crarxe, Dr. miftaken in his no- 
tion of the eternal ftnefs of 
things, &c. 52. 

Crayron, Bithop of Clogher, his 


noble fpeech againft the Nicene © 


afian Creeds, 248. 
ney of their 


and 






Vode XXIX, 


ferving as jurymen {n ecclefiaiti- 
cal caufes, 163. Privileges and 
reftraints of the clergy, 270, 
Ordinances relating to their kp- 
pael, &c. 271, “Pathetic ex- 
hortation to, 429. Brief fketch 
of their office and duties, 430.+ 

CLOCK, repeater, a new invented 
one, 487. 

CocuHINEAL, infetts, account of, 
14t. 

Coxe, lord chief juftice, his cha- 
racter, 377. : 

Corieces, aw, and remarkable 
cafes, relating” to, 267. 

Comepy, its origin and progref- 
fion in ancient Greece, 89. Mid- 
dle comedy, its ofigin, go. 

Comment, Mr. his defence of the 
individuality. of the human 
‘mind, 450. 

ConcusBinaGE, ecclefiaftical laws 
relating to, 269. Lefs criminal 
than matrimony in the Romifh 
church, 270. 

Constantia, her letter to Theo- 
dofius, 149. 

CoroOMANDEL, Coaft of, theatri- 
cal exhibitions there, 93. 

CoryBanTes of Crete, their fa- 
vage ftate before the time of 
Rhadamanthus, go. 

CrRaNMER, archbifhop, concerned 
with Ridley in perfecuting the 
Anabaptilts, 448. 

Crete, fee Corybantes. 

Cymmroporion Society, their 
charitable fcheme, and Britihh 
Zoology, 47" 


De fong, and poetry, in 


the favage ftate of man 
kind, 3.’ “Theit religious rites 
performed by finging and danc- 
ing, 12>-- 

Dext, national, eafy method of 
difcharging, 233. 

Deiry, generally underftood by 
the Greeks and Latins in a plu- 
ral fenfe, 513. 

Demerit, philofophically con fi- 
dered,- 50. 

Qo. Devoke 
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Divowsurere, dakes of, hiftory of 
that nob'e family, 214. 

Dogs, Englith, a confiderable ar- 
ticle in the ancient commerce of 
this country, 509. 

Dotranp, Mr. fee Telefcope. 

Dunn, Mr. his accountof feveral 
phenomena hea to the fun 
and moon, 144. His reafons for 
a lunar atmofphere, 145. His 
account of an eclipfe of the fun, 
146. 

bute y, Mr. his differtation on 
the Cidipus of Sophocles, 516. 

E 


LerPHant, the manner of 
, hunting that animal at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 504. 
Eruis, Mr. his account of the 

cochineal infeéts, 141. 


Exiys, bifhop ef St, David’s, his ‘ F 


zeal for religious liverty, 118. 
His worthy chara‘ter, ib. 

EMBARKATIONS, medical direc- 
tions relating to, 547: 

Excaustic painting, fee Caylus. 

ENGLAND, account of its com- 
merce in the time of Julius Ca- 
far, 509. 

Eraginxia, beautiful paffages re- 
lating to her, from Taflo, 254. 
Errata inthis volume of the Re- 

VicW, 80— 400. 

Errors, vulgar, often owing to 
people’s ignorance of the mean- 
ing of the words they make ufe 
of, 515. 

Escuriuvs, the poet, character of 
his writings, 82. 

Evcuarist, Mr. Fleming’s ac- 
count and explanation of that 
ritual, 363. ' 

Eurer, Mr, fee Telefcope. 

Evrirepes, his poetical writings 
confidered, in the. legiflative 
view, 83. | 

Evat, Mr, his account of a re- 
markable monument found ia 
Derbyhhire, 147. 

Existence, phyfical and meta- 
phyfical, confidered, 55. Ar- 
guments relating to, 222, 458, 

Ezourwebam, fee Chumontou. 


EX; 


F. 
yy ATE and Predeitination, 
confidered, 52. 

Fatima, a Turkith lady, defcrib- 
ed, 63. 

Ferjus, F. his remarks on the 
real magnitude of external ob- 
jects, 500, 

Fenevon, archbifhop, his fpecious 
arguments again{t allowing un- 
learned ferfons to judge for 
themfcives in religious matters, 
exploded, 122. 

FERMENTATION Of ftuffs, Cloth, 
&c. !aid in heaps, phenomenon 
of accounted for, 482. 

Foster, Mr. his obfervations on 
noxious animals, 139. 

, Dr. his account of myf- 

tery, 436. 

REDER|CK, princeof Wales, his 

character, 210. 

Frer-Will, confidered, 48—56. 

Frewen, Dr. his account of a 
perfon ftupified by fmoke, 146. 

Furuam, Mr. his verfes in the 
Cambridge colle&tion, in pacem, 


39: 
G. 


ALLISSONIERRE, admiral, 
academical eulogium on, 
487. | , 

Garpenta, aplant fo called, ace 
count of, 145. 

Garopiner, Mr. his verfes in the 
Cambridge collection, ix pacem, 
40. 

Gewnests, chap. i. v. 29, 30. new 
verfion of, 295. Annotations 
on, 296. Ch. 1. Ver. 56. new 
interpretation of 297. Ver. 19. 
new tranflation of,and paraphrafe 
on, 298. 





Grorct IT. poetical traits of his 


charadier, 25. Hiitor‘cal por- 
traits of, 209, 237. 

Gesner, Mr. his expedient for 
fupplying the want of bark in 
tanning leather, 483. 

Goprrer, his noble fpeech to his 
army, from Tafia’s ‘Jerafalem, 
333: 

Gen;, of 
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their apotheofis afcribed to their 
merit as fingers and dancers, 7. 
Gotp laces, &c. methods of re- 
fioring their luftre when tarnith- 
ed, 204. Specific gtavity of 
gold, “2 Its duétility, and 
the arts depending thereon, ib. 
Various folutions of gold, 206. 
Of the Aurum fulminans, ib. 
Remarkable effects of, 237. 
GoveERNMENT, Ought not to ex- 
ercife authority over men’s con- 
fciences in matters of religion, 
131. Nor to obftruct freedom 
of enquiry, ib. Nor to punifh 
free-fpeaking or writing, ib. 
Guetrarp, Mr. his account of 
the Solanum maniacum, 485. 
Guicnes, M. de, his memoir 
concerning the Chinefe, 517. 
Guruate, Mr. his character of 
king George II. 209. _ Of the 
late prince of Wales, 210. His 
account of the noble family of 
Cavendiih, 214. 


H. 
Axes, Dr. his method for 
ftopping the progrefs of 
fire, 483. Ufed with fuccefy at 
Conttantinople, 484. | 
Hanau, remafkable fermon 
preached there, on the late 
peace, 399. — 
Haram, Turkith, defcribed, 63. 
Haxvaap-College in New-Eng- 
land, addrefs from, toGeo. II. 
23. Poetical gratulations from 
thence, on the king’s acceffion, 
. 24, feg. 
Heap-acu, cured by Vervain, or 
Craveller’s joy, 172. 
Hesrew MS. of the Old Tefta. 
ment, great obftructions to a 
jult traniflation of, 294. Speci- 
men of anew tranflation, th. 
Hesrews, ancient ftate of melody 
and fong amongftthem, 93. 
Hemock, its efficacy in the cure 
: of {fchirrhous tumours. of the 





breaft, 170. Of anaflhmaand 


i . St Hemlo.k- baths 
ad , 
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more powerful than the extract; 
ib. Story of five perfons poi- 
foned by eating this plant, 173. 
Remarks on, ib. : 
Henau tr, prefident, his memoit 
on the nature and utility of hit 
torical abridgements, 520. 
veral excellent ones recommend. 
ed, as models, ib. | 
HermapPuHropite, M. Cruger’s 
obfervation on, 484. 
Herovorus, the frft who re- 
ceived public honours for his 
writings in public contefts, $8. 
Histories, the moft ancient wiit- 
ten in verfe, §. 
Hocarra, Mr. Rory of his quar- 
rel with Churchill, 135. 
Ho.wi-, Thomas, efq; the editor 
of an cdition of Sydney on go+ 
vernment, 243. 
Hotrentorts, their mannets and 
cultoms defcribed, from the late 
account of Abbe de la Caille, 
Os. 
Beinn: F. his correétion of 
a paffage in Grotius, 797. 
Huxuam, Dr, his letter relating 
to two remarkable cafés in fare 


gery, 146. 


. 

Ames I. king of England, his 

pedantic character, 374. His 
abfard behaviour in a. debate 
with the puritans, 376. His 
vanity and love of flattery, ib. 
Ridiculous familiarity between 
him and Buckingham, 381, the 
note. 

James {I. anecdotes of his beha- 
viour, in relation to the biith of 
the precender, 199, eq. Ex- 
traordinary fummon: of the peers 
on that occafion, ib, 

Ice,. fee Nollet. 

Jesso, land of, known to the an- 
cient Chinefe, 518. 

ImPuLsiOx, thougnrts on, 499. 

Inpies, Eait, extent and boundas 
ries of, 300. Inhabitants. of, 
ancient and modern, jb. Their 
Deities, 301. Their bramins, 
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ib. Their cafts or tribes, 302. 
Their abhorrence of fhedding 
blood, 303. Their manual in- 
gehuity, 304. 

Inocu sorta tie the {mall-pox, 
a more agreeable name for it 
hinted, 514. 

IRELAND, proportion between the 

 papifts‘and proteftants in that 
kingdom, 176. Great influ- 
ence of the inferior popifh cler- 
gy over the ‘common people 

there, 1b. Hints for reforming 
them, ib. Pluralities of the 
proteftant churches there, incon- 
veniences of, ib. Revenue of 
that kingdom; 289. Penfions 
on, granted by the crown, ille- 
gal, 290. Grofs abufe of hint- 
ed, 292. 

Tris, native, their perfons and 
manner of living defcribed, 177. 
Their extreme lazinefs and po- 
verty, 1b. ‘Their gentry, a ve- 
ry different people, 178. 

Ismeno, the enchanter, his adju- 
rations and enchantment of the 
foreft, in Taffo, 321. | 

K, 

Amscuatxa known to the 
ancient Chinele, 518. 
Kenyepy, Barbara, her cafe, 351. 

Cured by a fea-voyage, ib. 

Kino of England fuficiently guard. 
ed by the love of his fubjects ; 

‘and no other guard legal, 247. 

KuincensTiern, Mr. fee Tele- 
fcope. 

Knopstrock, the German poet, 


parallel betwixt his Death of 


Adam, and the Oedipus of So- 
phocles, 95. 

KkowLece, natural, peculiarly 
beneficial to thofe of a fedentary 
difpofition, 341. 

Kop o, or Brama, the God zncar- 

-« mate, of the Bramins, cantroverfy 
concerning, 499. 


Anizs, not proper hiflorians, 


4 373- 
Lawnve, M, de la; his account of 


acomet feen at Paris, 145.-His 
letter to Mr. Mafkelyne, con- 
cerning the longitude, ib. 

LanGuact, its influence on opi- 
nions, 512. Remedy for, 515. 
A philofophical language recom- 
mended, ib. 

Law, Mr. his verfes on the peace, 
in the Cambridge colletion, 45. 

- civil, definitions of, 10. 
Account of, 164. England 
formerly governed wholly by it, 
and how long, 166. 

—— ecclefiaftical, jealoufy be. 
tween it and the civil law, 161. 
Conflitution of, 164. 

canon, whence derived, 167, 

Laws, natural and arbitrary, 103. 
Human, how far opinions are to 
be controuled by them, 128. 
Onght to be confined to matters 
purely civil, 129. 

Learnina, not rejected by Chrif- 
tianity, 69. Its affiftance high- 

~ ly requifite to fupport the dv. 
racter of a clergyaian, ib. How 
far neceffary, in order to enable 
men to judge for themfelves in 
religious matters, 122. 

Lecturers and profeffors, their 
office and qualifications, 14. 

Leicester, earl of, his admoni- 
tory letter to his fon, the great 
Al. Sydney, 249. 

Li, a Chinefe meafure, what, 518. 

Binerty, phyfical, not incompa- 
tible with the plan of an over- 
ruling Providence, 48. 

Licenrious Writings, dangerous 
confequences of, 555. | 

Lockman and Ritfo, a paftoral 
dialogue between, 407. 

Loxcitupez, methods of finding, 
208. 

Lutors, Mr. profeffor, his ob- 
fervations on three eclipfes, 146. 


M. 
M Acuines, fundry, improve- 
ments of, 486. 
Macautay, Mrs. her ardent 
zeal for liberty, 374. Her ju- 
dicious refleétion on the death 
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. of prince Heary, fon to James 
tle firit, 381. 

Macnitupe Of external obje&s, 
remarks on the reality of, 500. 

MacaBar, {ee Ball. 

Man confidered as a phyfical Be- 
ing, 50. 

Manx inp, greatly civilized in mo- 
dern times, 497. 

Marriace, legal conftitutions re- 
lating to, analyfed, 269. 

Martinico, American inhabi- 

, tants of, defcribed, 527. 

Martinus Scriblerus, hig droll 
pretended verfion of the Arabic 
verfes in the Cambridge collec- 
tion on the peace, 37. His 
comments on Stukeley’s Palzo- 
graphia Sacra, 538. 7 

Masketyne, Mr. his obfervations 
on the tides at St. Helena, 140. 
On Mr. Shelton’s clock, 144. 
On the diftance of the moon 

_, from the fun and fixed ftars, 145. 

Mason, Mr. A. his account of an 
extraordinary agitation of the 

- waters im Barbadoes, 140. 

Mr. C, his obfervations on 
Mr, Ellicott’s clock, 1465. 

Mevopy, previous to verfe, 8. 
Confidered as a relative, found- 
ed in the peculiar aflociations and 
habits of different nations, &c. 
82. 

- Dance, and Song, of 
ancient Greece, 6, Effential in 

- the education of children, 83, 
Of courfe regulate each other, 
84. And produce tragedy, 8>. 
Savage ftate of, in Crete, before 
the time of Rhadamanthus. go. 
Natural union and progreffion of 
in China, Peru, and India, 92. 

MeTHOpISTs not to be reafoned 
with, 69, 

MicHELor, Chriftina, her extra- 
ordinary cafe, 485. 

Mino, fee Comment. 

MontTacu, Edward Wortley, efq; 

_ his obfervations on the fuppofed 
Chinefe infcription at Turin, 34. 
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tides in the Streights of Gibsal- 
- tar, 139. : _ 
Mou et, Mr. his obfervation 
on the fermentation of fufts, 
Clothes, &c. laid in heaps, 483. 
Music in the early favage ftate of 
mankind, its generation, 4. 
Their idea of it, in its moft en- 
larged fenfe, 5. Wonderful ef- 
fects of, among the ancient 
Greelzs, 83. Corruption of, 87. 
Musicians, the firft legiflators, 
86. Affiftahts to the magiftrate, 
87. 
Mysrery, abufe of that term, 
433. Orthodox, definition of, 
434: Fodfter’s accsant of, 436. 


N. 
Aturat: Hiftory, England 
fruitful in fubjects for, 3.35. 
Compared with Sweden in that 
refpect; ib. 

Nevite, Mr. his. verfes in the 
Cambridge collection on the 
peace, 44. y 39 

Nevitve, Henry, anecdotes of his 
hiftory, 243. Author of Plato 
Recivivus, 245. 

Nottet, Abbe, his experiments 
relating to fupplying the want of 
ice, in warm countries, 481. 

Nor tTHampPTon, earl of, proceed- 
ings in regard to his divorce, 
446. 

Nortu-Briton,;.. ¢ontinuation of, 
who the writer of that paper, 392. 


O. 
DE, ed Pheceum, 27, 
(Enipus, fee Dupuy. } 
Oxinpo and Sophronia, affecting 
Story of, from Taffo, 187. 
Ontvy, Mr. his verfes in the Cam- 
bridge colle&ion on the peace, 
43. : 
Opera, modern, condemned, 94. 
Opinions, their influence on lan- 
guages, 512. 
Opium, remarks on its poifonous 


effets, 29. Rofin of Opium, 
30. 
OrpDiNATION, terms of, 270. © 


ParentTs, 














A 
Arentrs, duty of children to, 
364. OF parents to children, 
365. Too apt to punith their 
children for mere indifcretions, 
and to let their vices efcape, ib. 

PariiaMents of England, their 
degeneracy in the time of Alg. 
Sydney, 245. 

Parre, George, burnt for being 
a Daift, 449. 

Pastorat Life, admirably de- 
fcribed, from Taffo, 255. 

Peers, Houfe of, their {pirited pro- 
ceedings, in defence of their pri- 
vileges, in lord Arundel’s cafe, 
416. 

PersecuTion, for fentimental dif- 
ferences in religion, hurtful to 
true hriftianity, 131. A recent 
inftance of perfecution in our 
own country hinted at, 132. 

Pietists, devout libellers, 74. 

Pitot, Phenician, remarkable be- 
havior of one, in a voyage to 
Britain, 509. 

‘PHoceus, ode to, 27. 

PLants prefented to the R. S. 
from the phyfic-garden at Chel- 
fea, their number of 2000 com- 
pleated, 140. 

Pleasure and Vice, the ideas of, 

. mingled only in the heads of 
fools, 65. 

Portry, Rugeley’s fatirical verfes 


on, 469. 


Powney, Richard, Efq; editor of 


the letters and diary of Henry 
earl of Clarendon, 197. 
Prayer, fome obfervations on the 
nature of that divine intercourfe 
between man and his Creator, 
151. Eloquence not effential to 
it, ib. Some.modern forms grear- 
ly defeétive, 152. Abfurdity of 
over-abafing forms of expreffion, 
ib. Story of a failor who under- 
ftood them literally, 153. 
Private JuDGMENT, rights of, 
in religious matters, not to be 
infringed, 121. God intended 
to give every one a right to 
judge ultimately for himfelf, 124. 
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Proressors and Leéturers, their 
qualifications, and office, 14. 
Prose, when firft admitted as an 
affiftant to poetry, 88. 

Psatmopy, defects of, 224. 
Scheme for the enlargement and 
improvement of, 225. 

PunisHMenrts, Civil, on religious 
accounts, deftruétive to Chriftian 
benevolence, and common hu- 
manity, 432. Not authorized 
by God, ib. Tend only to irri- 
tate the minds of men againil 
their perfecutors, and to téo6* 
pulate the country, ib. 


Q., 
Uaxers, their right to a free 
toleration defended, 130. 


Their political condué apolo- 
gifed for, ib. 


R. 
Evicious Liperty, a favo- 
rite fubjeQ with certain Wri- 
ters, 71. This fubje&t not fo 
much attended to, or underftood, 
as its importance deferves, ib. 
Defined, ib. The advocates for, 
generally afraid of carrying thei? 
principles to their juft and full 
extent, 72. Violations of, when 
begun by the Chriftians, and how 
continued, ib. At what time re- 
covered in England, 73. 
Re.icious Rites of the ancients, 
performed by fong and dance,12. 
Riptey, Dr. Nicholas, his life, 
439. Bred a zealous Papift, 440. 
Becomes a Proteftant, 445. Pro- 
moted to the fee of Rochefter, 
446. His condu& in the profe- 
cution of the Anabaptifts, 448. 
Rinatpo, his fubjeétion to the 
charms of Armida, 328. Quits 
her, and refolves to attempt the 
enchanted foreft, 329. Theat- 
tempt beautifully defcribed, ib. 
Roman CaTHOLics, in what cir- 
cumftances not to be tolerated in 
Proteftant countries, 129. 
Romans, ancient 
their libesss 
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magnificent edifices ruined, not 
by the Barbarians, but by them- 
felves, 520. 

Rome, church of, her do&trines ex- 
ploded, 119. A good argument 
againft her infallibility, 122. 

——— antiquities of, curious re- 
marks on, 519. 

Rousseau, Mr. extraéts from his 
Social Compact, 382, 

Russer, Dr. his account of a re- 
markable marine production, 
140. 

—— lord, curious remarks on 
an article in his indi€tment, 247. 
Poetical epiitle from, tolord W. 
Cavendifh, 401. Infcription for 
his monument, 405. 

RytuHm and Numbers, the ve- 
hiele of hiftory, and all inftruc- 
tion, in the earlieft times, 8, 
The fame among the Arabs, ib. 
And the Americans, 9. 

S. 
Avace ftate of man, 1. Of 
the mofic and poetry in that 
early ftate, 2. 

Scipio Africanus, Mr. Pitt com- 
pared to him, 312. 

Scott, Mr. his verfes in the Cam- 
bridge collection on thepeace,41. 

ScuRRILITY, Owing to a defici- 
ency of good fenfe, 393. 

Se a-arr,and exercife,medicinal ufe 
of, 350. 

Sxuippinc. See Embarkations. 

Suort, Mr. his account of Mr. 
Mafon’s obfervations on Mr. El- 
licott’s clock, 145. His obfer- 
vations'on an eclipfe of the 
moon, ib. On the tranfit of 
Venus, 146. 

Stow-worm, the bite of, not 
mortal, 140. 

Sworro Sturteson, a famous 
bard in Iceland, gt. 

SoLANDER, Dr. his account of the 
Gardenia J afminoides, 141. 

Sotanum Maniacum. Sce Bella- 

dona. 

Sopnocies, his 
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Sout, receipt to make, 357. Com- 
pared to a butterfly, by the an- 
cient Greeks, 533. 

SPpipEr-MousE,Mr, D’ Aubenton’s 
account of that animal, 484. 

Spinosa, two extracts from his 
Tra&atus T heologico-politicus, im- 
pofed on the public: as new pie- 
ces, 66.—160. Sad 

Suttan, Turkifh, flory of his 
throwing the handkerchief refat 
ed, 61. 

SuLtTana Hafiten, flory of, sg. 
62. Account of a vifit to her, 
by an Englifh lady, 60, Mag- 
nificence and ceremonies ufed 
thereat, ib. 

Su PREME Berne, incapable of fuf- 
fering, 557. 

Sypney, Al n, his fevere 
cenfure of the parliament, 245. 
His {pirited behaviour on a par- 
ticular occafion in France, 249. 
Remarkable expreffions reported 
of him, relating to the ftate of 
Charles J. 251. The impetuofity 
of his difpofition reprehended by 
his father, 249. 

SysipHus, Latin verfes alluding to 
his itory, 28. 


T. 
Ancrep, his combat with 
Clorinda defcribed, from 
Hoole’s Tranflation of Taffo’s 
Jerufalem, 258. His defpair on 
difcovering her, 259. His ate 
tempt on the enchanted foreft, 
23. , 
Tisso, the poet, his life, 107, 
His remarkable. reply to his fa- 
ther’s reproaches, on account of 
his attachment to philofophy, 
108. His conneétions with the 
Princefs Leonora of Efe, 109. 
Alike famous for his bravery and 
poetry, 110. Becomes mad, 
112. High honours appointed 
for him at Rome, 115, His 
death, 116. His Jerufalem, cri- 
ticifed and defended, 182. A 
tlofe imitator of Homer, in re- 
“pe to the heroes of his Jerufa- 
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jem Delivered, 192. His A+ Vervain, its efficacy in the cure 


minta, Stri€ture on, 183. 

Tasso’s Jenusatem, Fai¥fax's 
tranflation of, 106. Hoo/e’s, ib. 
Criticifms on the original, 182. 
Various Obfervations on the 
work, 185, 251,321. 

‘Tecescopes, refracting, memoir 
relating to, 486. 

‘THeaTre, dramatic, the fchool 

‘ of humanity, 86. 

Tueoposivs, his letter to Con- 
ftantia, 148. 

Thomas, Mr. his verfes in the 
Cambridge collection on the 
peace, 40. 

Tipes, extraordinary, in the 
ftreights of Gibraltar, account- 
ed for, 139. In the ifland of 
St. Helena, obfervations on, 140. 


‘Tin, the capital article in the 


commerce of the ancient Bri- 
tons, §O9- 


TovERaTion, religious, arguments | 


for and apainft it, ftated, 125. 
Tracepy. firlt principles of, 85. 
TRavELLeR’s foy. See Head-ach. 
Travis, Mr. his, verfes in the 

Cambridge collection, in pacem, 

oO. 
Tree ef life, tranflated Txeezs, 

&c. 298. ° 
‘Trintty, Athanafian, not a Ca- 

tholic doétrine, 436. 

Troors embarked, medical oeco- 

nomy of, 547. 

Turks, their religious principles 
and cuftoms, 57. Do not fup- 
ofe their women to have no 
foul, ib. Magnificence and lux- 
ury of their grandees, 64. 
V 


Ane, Sir Harry, his character 
injurioufly reprefented, 245. 
‘Vepam. See Wepam. 
Vrenerea difeafe, Birth-day of, 
420. Boerhaave’s account of 
this loathfome diforder, 421. 
Verse, ufed in writing, before 
profe, 1e. The vehicle fgr re- 
cording the ancient laws, max- 
ims, proverbs, &e. 11. A Con- 
jeCture of Ariftotle’s on this fub- 
jet controverted, ib. The anci- 
ent oracles delivered in verfe,12, 
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of the head-ach, 172. 

Vittizrs, Duke of Buckingham, 
enormous lift of his titles and 
Offices, 414. Articles of im- 
peachment againft him in par- 
liament, ‘ib. 

Unity of the Supreme Being, no 
word expreffive of, among the 
Greeks and Latins, 513. 

VotTatre, Mr. his additions to 
his Effay on univerfal hiftory, 
488. His view in writing that 
work, 497. 

The Englith tranflation of 
his works cenfuted, 273. 

Vossius, his opinion that verfe 
was not uled before profe, con- 
troverted, 10. : 

Ww. ’ 
ArBurton, Bp. noble fen- 
timents of his, in regard to 

religious perfecution, 132. 

WaTeRr, experiments relating to 
its compreffibility, 142. 

Watson, Dry his fuggettions to- 
wards preventing the mifchiefs 
which happen to fhips by light- 
ning, 142. His account of the 
catarrhal diforder, prevalent in 
London in May 1762, and of a 
fubfequent dyfentery, 147. 

Wevam, ‘the bible of the Eaft- 
Indies, commentary on, and cu- 
rious paflages from, 489. 

Wennesar, Dr. ‘See Hemlock. 

Wixk.ieMan, Abbe, his opinion 
of a fuppofed antique built at 
Turin, 35. 

Wotre, Dr. his defcription of a 
curious engine, 147. 

Women, in Turkey, curious par- 
ticulars concerning their marria- 
ges, divorces, and widowhood, 
57- Their extraordinary zeal 
for child-bearing, and remark- 
able fertility, 58. 

Woop, Mr. his account of a burn- 
ing rock in the Faft-Indies, 128. 





Ze 
Ootocy, the nobleft part of 
natural hiftorste a 


Zoucnw, M 
peace, in the Cambridge collec- 
tion, 43. 
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